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Developments in the application of cold 
rolled strip steel have come to light! as a 
result of the shortage in ferrous metals. Thus, 
Thomastrip in uncoated and electro-coated 
finishes has been called upon to meet unusual 
requirements. Investigate the wide range 
of Thomastrip possibilities .. . how Thomas 
accuracy to specifications speeds production 
and saves materials. 





BRIGHT FINISH NOT COATED, SOLSER COATES, 
ELECTRO-COATED WITH WICKEL, ZINC, COPPER, BRASS 





X-Ray of 
Longer Wear 





It’s packed with vital facts on care 
of all makes of V-belts — contains 


no advertising. Send in for it todey! 
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50% STRONGER CORDS 
produced by the new Flexon proc- 
ess combat stretching. You can 
fight stretching —and the slip and 
heating that result—by promptly 
taking up any slack in your drives. 
Remember, V-belts working 


round the clock need inspection 
¢ times as often as in peacetime! 


IDEAS 
FOR 


Here’s the Inside of a Tex- 
rope Super-7... America’s 
newest and most Advanced 
V-belt. Note the new Ways 
longer Life is Built right 
into it...for they Point to 
Ways you can Add to the 
Life and wartime Efficiency 
of your V-belts ...whatever 
“Make” you may Use! 
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20% MORE CORDS than 
before help protect the new Tex- 
rope Super-7 against strains and 
breaks. You can minimize breaks 
in your plant—whatever “make” 
of V-belts you use—by requiring 
that V-belts never be pried into 


grooves. Good rule for cutting 
down internal injuries! 


auc VOU 





NEW COOLER-RUNNING 
CUSHION of special rubber 
“eases” Texrope Super-7 cords 
around sheaves — for smoother 
flexing and less heat. You can 
fight heat by preventing misalign- 
ment. It causes rubbing of belt 
sides. So keep sheave grooves in 
line — shafts parallel. 


we When you do Need new V-belts, invest in the Best . . . Texrope Super-7! 


© TEXROPE SUPER-7 V-BELTS 
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Manufacturers of containers have made 


to find 


tinplate. They have tried many materials. 


exhaustive tests a substitute for 
The results of these tests are that they 
have approved Bonderized tin mill black 
plate for use largely for ends of general- 
line cans, and of some sanitary cans. 

Black plate has been found suitable for 
these uses when Bonderized and given a 
coating of lacquer or enamel because the 
new process of Bonderizing definitely retards 


turning out this 


"is 


operation, 


substitute for tinplate. 
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under-film corrosion and provides for bet- 
ter adhesion of the paint coating to the 
surface of the metal. 

It may be to your advantage to learn all 
the facts about Bethlehem’s new Bonder- 
ized black plate, including the results of 
tests that have been made. It is now avail- 
able in quantity for early delivery. Get 
Bethlehem 


representative, or write direct to Bethlehem 


in touch with your nearest 


Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM’S NEW BONDERIZED BLACK PLATE 
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Photographs by courtesy of Wright Aeronautical Corporation. 


This operation consists of rough-turning, facing and back-facing a cylinder head flange. 
The cylinder head is gripped in an air chuck on a rough surface. Alignment of the head is 
checked with a special fixture in the tailstock. The capstan handwheel permits quick move- 
ment of the fixture te and from the work. Tool blocks, designed for the job, on front and rear 
of cross slide hold the turning and forming tools. Part of the operation is done with the 
front tools, then the feed is reversed in the apron; the slide traversed so that the rear tool 
does its operation, with power feed, and working to the dutomatic diameter stop. Produc- 
tion figures are censored, of course, but you’d be amazed at the number of cylinders these 


operators turn per shift, on this Monarch 18’’ Model BB Lathe. 








SAVES NEW MACHINE TOOLS 


Instead of waiting for special machine tools, this manufacturer teamed up his 















ingenuity with the Monarch representative’s knowledge of what Monarch lathes 
could do. Together, they came up with solutions that have much to do with the 
speed of our aircraft engine production. Details of how Monarch lathes have 
been adapted to unusual duties are given in the picture captions. 

This kind of careful job analysis may be helpful to you, too. Often, it is pos- 
sible to adapt our standard engine lathes to work which may, on routine inspec- 


tion, call for some other type of tool. Precious production time is thus saved . . . 





and equally important, machines are released for other work. 
If you think a Monarch representative, with his knowledge of what Monarch 
lathes can do, might help you step up production of your war work, we are at 


your command. At Monarch, such service is the “order of the day.” 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY-:-:--SIDNEY~+- OHIO 


MONARCH 
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URNING 







This operator finish-turns and finish-faces cylin- 
der head flange. The head is threaded onan adapt- 
er plate, which is mounted on a tee-slotted and 
balanced face plate. A special tool block, hold- 
ing a tungsten carbide tool in front, is fed in 










be: under power feed to an automatic diameter 






stop, facing and forming the upper diameters. 





BEHIND THE SCENES 









Appreciation 


@ We believe you'll be interested in this letter from L. O. 
Shrubsole, Broadway Engineering Co., Ltd., London, England, 
and so we quote it in full: 

Under “Behind the Scenes” in a recent issue you publish 
details of how the Hall-Scott Motor Co. enclosed gifts of 
tinned food with each engine they ship abroad. We can 
quite well imagine the feelings of gratitude and appreciation 
of those Isle of Wight shipyard workers when the tins of 
food rolled out of the packing case. 

This company have been the fortunate recipients of sim- 
ilar gifts extending over a period of two years and the 
donors in our case are The Frew Machine Co. of Philadel- 
phia for whom we act as European agents. It is their prac- 
tice to include a fine assortment of various tinned foods 
with their shipments of machine tools and already we have 
had a number of share-outs amongst the employes of our 
various factories. 

Considering all things, we have little cause to complain 
about the food situation over here, and although every- 
thing is rationed, it does at least ensure that everybody gets 
a fair share. Nevertheless, these unofficial gifts which we 
have been receiving from your country are greatly valued not 
only for their material worth, but for the brotherly action 
they so aptly typify. 


The Men Who Work for You 


@ Imagine hiring this whole gang of capable looking citizens 
pictured below for the paltry sum of 11.54c per week. And 





even assuming they were only going to work a regular 40- 
hour week (which, we can assure you, is not the case) they 
would be getting, en masse, not much over a quarter of a cent 
an hour. 

If all this makes your blood boil at the very thought of any 
employer sinking so low, stay your anger because you and the 
other men in your organization who read this copy of STEEL 
are the innocent offenders. 

These gentlemen are, with two or three exceptions, the 
editors of Stren, together for an editorial staff meeting and 
plan session in Cleveland a few weeks ago. Taking the pic- 
ture was sort of an afterthought which may account for the 
cocked heads and half-faceless individuals such as Detroit 
editor Art Allen in the back row, who is not standing on his 
tiptoes trying to see over Washington editor Lynn Lamm. 
Standing in the center is Professor A. F. Macconochie, con- 
tributing editor to Steex, and beside him E. L. Shaner, editor- 
in-chief. Also present are the editors of STEEL’s associate pub- 
lications, whom you will no doubt recognize—Frank G. Steine- 
bach, editor of The Foundry, at far right, and Irwin H. Such, 
editor of the Daily Metal Trade, second from the left in the 





And although we were going to pass it by, we really 
feel we owe Ben Price, New York editor, the explanation that 
he had not dozed off in that chair to the far right, nor does 


last row. 


he ordinarily so gracefully relax. It’s just one of those camera 
quirks such as usually have us with a triple chin and a pair 
of beautiful popped eyes. 


But Not a Farmer Among Them 


@ Don't take it too seriously about the editors of Stee. being 
underpaid—all we were doing was to divide the yearly sub- 
scription price by 52 weeks to dramatize the real bargain that 
Stree.’s weekly service is. Actually, of course, the editors 
of SteeL are trained men with an aggregate of many years ex- 
perience both in practical field work and the art of reporting 
the facts you need to know. 

But although you would think that in their broad experience 
they might well have worked on a farm at one time, or at 
least visited one, it apparently isn’t so. On page 55 of last 
week’s issue you may recall two very striking illustrations of 
farmers repairing their own equipment. The captions ex- 
plained that the boy who is working on what is obviously a 
manure spreader is “reconditioning a mower knife”, and, of 
course, the other is vice versa. Just keep them off the farm. 
though, and they really know their stuff. 


Burning the Schoolhouse, 1943 Version 


@ From now, until town meetin’ day at least, 30 boys and 
girls in a Rhode Island village will be walking to school. The 
reason for withdrawal of transportation is because “They have 
been systematically tearing the school buses apart”. 

Whether this was sheer mischief or over a fancied grievance 
is unimportant. Shortage of materials for repairs and the rub- 
ber situation is well known even to schoolboys and youngsters 
in many communities have performed well in local scrap 
drives, but it looks like their enthusiasm may have been carried 
a bit too far in wrecking the school buses. Walking a few 
miles daily will no doubt work off some of the young hellions’ 
energy. 


Deglamorizing the Army 


@ We see where brass buttons and insignia on the overcoats 
and blouses ef enlisted men in the army will be replaced as 
quickly as possible by molded plastic and that the change is 
expected to save 365,000 pounds of metal this year. We're 
all for the conservation, but imagine trying to describe a snappy 
looking soldier as being all covered with plastic buttons. 


Did You Know 


@ Without aiding or abetting the enemy by divulging any 
military secrets, perhaps you would like to learn a little more 
about yourselves, as subscribers to Steet. Take, for example, 
the fact that over 7000 of the plants you work in employ 
over 50 men; 1845 of your plants operate your own foundry; 
1502 make your own forgings; and 1975 have your own power 
plant. All told, your plants account for well over 90 per cent 
of the business in the metalworking and metalproducing in- 
dustries, which today is over 50 per cent of the nation’s total 
production. 

Fast company to say the least and we try to keep pretty 
close tab on you to see just what you’re doing and what your 
interests are. If at any time you'd like some particular mar- 
keting information which we are allowed to furnish, don’t 
hesitate to ask us. 
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A completed all-Ramix hearth, ready to heat up and prepare for charging. 


141 more heavy bombers for Tunisia 
IX hearth job 
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He is more proof of the value 
of Ramix in the production of 
steel for war: 


Last October an open hearth shop 
in the Midwest installed its fifth suc- 
cessive all Ramix bottom. The entire 
cost of the hearth—including labor, 
fuel and refractory—was $7,855.80. 
This was 10% less than the cost of 
a conventional magnesite-and-slag 
hearth that had been installed in a 
similar furnace of the same size at 
this shop just a year earlier. 


While this cost reduction is re- 
markable enough, a more significant 
saving was that made in construction 
time. It had taken 330 hours to burn- 
in the old type bottom, but the mod- 
ern one of Ramix was rammed, 


heated up and made ready for its 


BASIC REFRACTORIES. 


first charge in only 138 hours. 


This time saving of 192 hours— 
attributable to the use of Ramix — 
enabled the furnace to begin pro- 
ducing steel 8 days ahead of time. In 
these 8 days the furnace mace 2112 
tons of steel—enough extra steel to 
manufacture 141 four-engine bomb- 
ers or 56 medium tanks to speed 


up the 1943 Allied Victory program. 


Ramix is one of a complete line 
of basic refractories now at your 
service. Ready, also, to assist you 
with your refractory problems, are 
asic Service Engineers — expertly 
trained men, long experienced in 
open hearth practice, anxious to 
help you get maximum tonnage 
from your furnaces at lowest pos- 
sible refractory cost. 


INCORPORATED 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PRODUCERS OF MAGNESITE AND DOLOMITE HEARTH MATERIALS FOR STEEL FURNACES 















Mighty servant of all America is 
the Construction Industry. Its 
strength is the strength of our 
great quarries, mines and forests. 
Its driving power comes from our 
extensive oil wells and factories 
... and from the minds of men who 
dream of making an ever better 
world. 

Now during war, Construction 
marches only against the enemy... 
but with Victory, Construction will 
again bring progress in its train. 

Already the Construction Indus- 
try has brought us vast networks 
of highways, bridges and airports 
—to help free men from barriers 
of distance, time and transporta- 


tion costs . . . massive dams are 
making low-cost electricity avail- 
able to more and more millions, 
lifting old burdens . . . vast aqua- 
ducts and sanitation systems are 
contributing to our people’s health. 

With the return of peace, Con- 
struction will bring in its train ever 
new and greater contributions to- 
ward the better life for all. 

* a * 
Wickwire Rope is proud of the 
privilege of helping the Construc- 
tion Industry in its engineering 
accomplishments . . . in quarries, 
on highways, in the building of 
dams, bridges, and structures of 
all kinds. 





Enlarged reproduction /ree on request 


Servant of Freedom 








A CHALLENGE 


The present shortage of steel, and 
of wire rope, challenges each 
member of the Construction In- 
dustry to make each length of 
wire rope now in service last 
longer than ever before. Every 
man who uses or handles wire 
rope can help. 

We will be glad to furnish free 
copies of the helpful book “Know 
Your Ropes,” which pictures the 
right and wrong ways to use wire 
rope. TAKE UP THE CHAL- 
LENGE—WRITE FOR YOUR 
COPY—AND MAKE SURE 
ANY NEW MEN KNOW THE 
RIGHT WAYS. . .. Address 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





COPYRIGHT 1943, WICKWIFE SPfNrER STEFL 
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~ Ohio Rolls 


CARBON STEEL ROLLS ALLOY STEEL ROLLS ALLOY IRON ROLLS NICKEL CHILL ROLLS 
PLAIN CHILLED IRON ROLLS MOLYBDENUM CHILL ROLLS DENSO-IRON ROLLS 
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ENexpPERiENCED machine tool 
operators get the extra help they 
need with Apex Safety Friction 
Tapping Chucks. In the first 


place the hazard of overloading 


and breaking tools is practically 
eliminated. Taps work safely, ac- 
curately, at top speeds on thru or 
bottom holes. 

Adjustment of the chuck for 


different size of taps is simple, 


and is maintained over long 
periods. End thrust set up by 
tapping or pressure exerted by 
operator on spindle will not af- 
fect friction setting. Multiple 
friction discs have large area and 
long service life. 

Use these chucks on drill 
presses, radials, hand screws, etc., 
and conserve cutting tools. .. . 


Catalog No. 14 sent on request. 


, APEX 


THE APEX MACHINE & TOOL CO., DAYTON, OHIO 


of Safety Friction Tapping Chucks, Quick Change and Positive Drive Drill Chucks, 

ertical Float Tapping Chucks, Parallel Floating Tool Holders, Power Bits for Phillips, Slotted Head 

Clutch Head Screws, Hand Drivers for Phillips and Clutch Head Screws, Aircraft Universal 
Joints, Plain Universal Joint Socket Wrenches. 


STEEL 





A NEW NAME AND PRODUCT THAT ARE WORTH-WHILE REMEMBERING! 


Elect 


PRESSURE 
ST 


Electroweld Steel Corporation manufactures pres- 
sure and mechanical tubing on one of the world's 
most modern and up-to-date mills. Electroweld's 
excellent production facilities, plus scrupulous care 
by skilled workmen during each operation, give 
you assurance that every length of tubing is uniform 
and has important high qualities. Electroweld tubing, 
therefore, provides noteworthy performance in heat 
exchange, refrigeration, and condenser equip- 


ment. It is outstanding for mechanical appli- 


swueld 


D MECHANICAL 
L TUBING 


cations. Uniform diameter, uniform wall thickness, 
uniformity of structure in the weld area, plus square 


and uniform cuts permit savings of real importance. 


Electroweld Steel Corporation has a large capacity 
devoted entirely to the war effort . . . Another mill, 
now under construction, will increase greatly 
Electroweld production. When victory be ours, we 

believe that this excellent product will prove 


advantageous in your peacetime operations. 


Electroweld STEEL CORPORATION: OIL CITY-PENNA. 
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IT’S IN THE NAVY NOW 


We can tell you about this motor driven, time delay relay be- 
cause it has been used for years in peace time activities as a time 
control in drying systems, heat treating ovens, illumination and many 
other applications. 


a ii i AE TTI 















NOW IT’S IN THE NAVY. The positive action, ruggedness and 
resistance to shock and vibration of this relay, make it ideal for alarm 
control, communication circuits and for the protection and timing 
of many kinds of equipment aboard ship. Manufacturers who are 
doing essential war production can often find items in the regular 
line of Ward Leonard Controls that will serve their needs without 
the delay of extensive redesigning. 


RELAYS + RESISTORS - RHEOSTATS Jf 


Electric control wy) devices since 1892. 









WARD LEONARD ELECTRIC CO., 65 SOUTH ST., MT. VERNON NEW YORK 
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te | Warthidge cases, fn as with brass previously 
Sintered-Carbide Dies are helping as a most 


| practical m means ns of deep drawing. 


TODAY—equally important for steel cutting are the newly 
FURTE ITE Tungsten-Titanium Carbide Tools for 
basceh bower ‘of almost every type of war equipment. 


ms 








; modern ; ng materials iuhep ‘tool- Separate engineering bulletins are available on: 
E ine a a ae ad peed Steels, (1) Carbide Tools; (2) Carbide Dies; (3) High-Speed 
' Steels; (4) Die Steels; (5) Tool Steels; (6) Drill Rods, 


STEEL COMPANY 





| PIPE helps American Industry 
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That’s a job for Nationa Seamless Alloy Tubes—they are 


serving in many of America’s leading gasoline refineries and 
synthetic rubber processing plants. 








They move the heavy stuff on fast schedules. Locomotives 
like this “Big Boy” are kept on the job by Nationa. 
Seamiess Boiler Tubes which have shown extremely long 
life in service 
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Designed to deliver 300,000 barrels of crude a day to the east coast. The first unit from 
have broken 
at. Tube Company 
Plants of NATION AL 


Texas to Illinois has already been completed, using 550 miles of 24-inch Nationa. 
bigger pro- Seamless Pipe. Pipe for the second unit is now rolling from our mills. 
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achieve production miracles | 


N one short year, America has transformed peace 

plants to war plants and achieved literally impos- 
sible goals of production. The figures were so high that 
Germany, Italy and Japan scoffed at them as wild 
dreams. 60,000 planes, 8 million tons of shipping, 
45,000 tanks did look like astronomical figures. But at 
the year’s end, most of these goals were well within 
sight—some even exceeded. This year, at the present 
rate of production, they will be far surpassed—prac- 
tically doubled. 

Back of these production miracles is a story of men 
and machines working as they never worked before— 
a story of equipment pushed to the limit of its capacity 
with mighty little time out—and, basic to all industry, 
a story of power generated, controlled, and delivered 
by pipe. 

As America’s largest producer of seamless pipe and 
tubing, NaTionAL Tube Company’s plants are deliver- 
ing more tonnage than ever before in history. This is 
going into the ever-expanding program for more ships, 
more planes, more tanks, and hundreds of other war 





uses. 

Every day our specialists are helping to work out 
solutions that keep plants operating longer, that make 
products lighter and stronger, that save thousands of 
pounds of steel. If you have a pipe problem in con- 
nection with war work, our experience is placed at 
your disposal without obligation. 





NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


They get their power from boilers—each containing hun- 
dreds of seamless steel boiler tubes. NATIONAL plants have 
kept the supply flowing to meet huge increases in demand. 
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NON-RECORDING POTENTIOMETER 
CONTROLLER OPERATES DIRECTLY 
FROM GALVANOMETER DEFLECTION! 


No complicated operation is required before a 
Foxboro Non-Recording Potentiometer Controller 
applies control action to correct any variation 
in temperature. For, the simplified design of this 
pyrometer translates precision measurements 
directly into precision control action! 

The Foxboro Potentiometer Controller operates 
on a unique principle employing the use of fixed 
slide-wire contact. Once you set it to the desired 
temperature, it never needs to move. Foxboro’s ex- 
clusive “knife edge” detecting mechanism “feels” 
the slightest galvanometer deflection and applies 
corrective control without intermediate operations. 
It eliminates the biggest source of dead space and 
lost motion in pyrometer desigus! 

Further, Foxboro design permits the use of larger, 
simpler parts to reduce wear and increase accu- 
racy of setting. The giant setting dial, for example, 
extends the temperature scale over a 12-inch cir- 





cumference : . . provides easy visibility for quick 
setting to close limits. 

Write for Bulletin 202-4 containing full details of 
this and other precision Foxboro Potentiometer 
Instruments. The Foxboro Company, 118 Neponset 
Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U.S. A. Branch offices in 
principal cities. 
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me orLeLD CASE -SPEED TREAT STEELS - ° 

Your steel problem may not include tying knots in 
open hearth free machining steel. but Speed Case 
and Speed Treat Steels have solved many knotty 
problems nveling production bottlenecks for many 
of the nation’s largest war producers. 

These two Steels, employing no strategic alloys, 
have often reduced machining costs over 50% and 
re folUlol(-teMolcelelUlailolaMm ME Zell] am -lalelialt-iglale Me (-\elelaiiil tal) 
wee oo is not familiar with these steels, our metallurgists will 


be glad to assist them. 
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* 
WE OFFER 


INGENUITY 


AFTER 
VICTORY 


@ Executives are invited to write for this informative 


36-page brochure titled “Ingenuity*’ In it is illustrated 


and described our facilities and spirit... Please use 


your business letterhead. Joseph J. Cheney, President. 
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ESTABLISHED 1923 


TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
dio 22 HOWARD STREET ¢ BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


February 15, 1943 17 
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THE HEADLINE SH ruse READ 


Eating into cold, hard metal... never stopping... this 
machine turns out a vital airplane part every few sec- 
onds. Its work day is 24 hours long... every day. Month 
after month, this machine, and other thousands like it. 
are playing a mighty part in winning the war. Yet, you'll 
never read their story in your evening paper! 

In the workhead of these machines are Fafnir Ball 
Bearings ... hard-working, dependable bearings which 
must hold tolerances on the nose under ceaseless punish- 
ing conditions. There is no time to “baby” them. 

They, like millions of other Fafnirs, are staying on the 
job, are helping America’s industrial machines to estab- 
lish performance records that match... deed for deed... 
the more spectacular, “newsy” records of Fafnir-equipped 


tanks, planes and guns. 


Wherever you find outstanding performance, you'll 
usually find Fafnirs. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


/ 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


THE BALANCED LINE - FOR ORDNANCE, 
AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
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LEWIN-MATHES COMPANY «+ + SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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The remarkable results achieved by the Motch 
& Merryweather Triple-Chip method of cold 
sawing metal depend, not only upon the method 
itself, but upon the design and construction of 
the blade. The features illustrated here, as well 
as others, have been incorporated to reflect 
definite cutting experience — an experience 
which covers not only blade manufacture, but 
also the building of the machine that uses the 
blade and the grinder that sharpens it. 


THE MOTCH & MERRYWEATHER MACHINERY CO. 
715 PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“GOD HELP ME 
IF THIS IS A DUD 


HAT grenade will explode exactly when it’s 
meant to... because Uncle Sam demands virtual 
perfection in all his war materials. 

When good American lives are at stake, the “simple” 
problem of producing the springs that cock our sol- 
diers’ hand grenades assumes tremendous importance. 

Years of patient research have made sure that the 
delicate torsion spring that sets off the grenade will 
operate with the exact, split-second timing that spells 
the difference between life and death. Insuring the un- 
failing performance of springs of every kind, in every 
kind of war weapon, under every condition of weather, 
temperature and climate is our biggest job right now 
and we're proud of the success we’ve made at it. 

If you need springs to meet the tough requirements 
of ordnance application, our spring specialists will be 
glad to assist you. You'll find their intimate knowl- 
edge, not only of springs but of the wartime steels 
now available, very helpful in solving your spring 
problems economically and with least waste of time. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNILED STATES Va 








Weirton’s 






“DOUBLE CONTROL’ of quality 


is pledged for VICTORY 


We at Weirton appreciate that steel-making in many of regular customers. Until the day of peace, the men and 













its phases is, and always will be an art—one that requires women of Weirton have pledged ‘‘double control’’ of 


‘not only equipment of the most modern design, but also quality to VICTORY. 


At every step in the Weirton manufacturing process— WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


from iron ore to the finished product—men and machines Weirton, West Virginia 


form a carefully coordinated team to give ‘“‘double 


men who are masters in their craft. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
control’’ to the quality of Weirton steel. 


Weirton Steel, therefore, is uniform in high quality, Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices * Pittsburgh, Pa. 





meeting and satisfying the most exacting requirements 





of our Army, Navy, Maritime Commission and our 
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ALUMINUM 


and other 


NON-FERROUS METALS 
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Partially Reduced Aluminum Slab 
at Roughing Mill 


The Army-Navy “E" Flag 
with two stars, fies 
over the Mesta plant. 











The First Four-High Tandem Mill installed in This Country 
For the Production of Wide Aluminum Strip Sheets 


MESTA MACHINE COMPANY... PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ROLLS AND STEEL MILL EQUIPMENT 
HEAVY DUTY MACHINE TOOLS 
CASTINGS - FORGINGS 

















N more than one sense, and all 

of them very real, information is 
ammunition in these days of metal- 
working pressure. 

Complete information on Tool 
Steels in the hands of production 
executives leads to the conservation 
of these highly strategic steels; to 
the selection of types better suited 
to individual jobs; and in many 
cases, to vast improvements in per- 
formance. (A diesel engine builder, 
for example, found that DBL High 
Speed Steel reamers averaged 800 
pieces per grind against a previous 
maximum of 200 pieces with 18-4-1.) 

The Allegheny Ludlum “Hand- 
book of Special Steels” is a bible of 


INFORMATION 1s “YsseosceesecLiow 


FOR THE TROOPS ON THE PRODUCTION LINES 


data for production men, and our 
“Elementary Discussion on Tool 
Steels” is invaluable for use in 
apprentice and training Courses. 
© Write for the copies you need, 


ADDRESS DEPT. S 


Ludlum 


STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL O*FICES: BRACKENRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA 








TO VEELOS 
FOR GREATER OUTPUT ? 











Veelos drives are peak production drives... because Veelos is the proved and 
practical link V-belt. Construction of the Veelos link permits installation 
and adjustment with a minimum of time and effort . . . assures smooth 


running. “Link up” your production with Veelos and speed ahead ! 


HOW TO MEASURE VEELOS 


CORRECT WAY TO MEASURE VEELOS LENGTH 


FIRST EMPTY RIVET HOLE 


<4 


Arrow shows preferred direction of belt travel, although Veelos runs equally 
well in either direction. On V-flat drives, reverse the direction of travel. 


To make a matched set of Veelos V-belts, measure 
one belt from end rivet to first empty hole as shown 


in diagram. Make all strands with the same number 
of segments. The length of a Veelos belt should be : 
1” per foot shorter than the pitch length of the 
drive. For “D” and “E” sizes, however, shorten 


V-BELT 


When desired belt length falls at some point 
between two rivets, use the rivet which most closely 





corresponds to the desired length. Veelos’ resilience 
compensates for the fractional difference. 
To shorten Veelos belt, simply remove links. 
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THIS IS THE BRAIN that tells 
whether an overload is dangerous or 
not, It's Westinghouse Bi-metal. Two 
different metals which react differently 
under heat are bonded together. Dan- 
gerous overloads cause this Bi-metal 
to bend, tripping the interrupting 
mechanism, opening the circuit. 


THIS IS THE BRAWN that quenches 
the arc. Made up of parallel metal 
plates in the form of a grid, it draws 
the arc into the chamber, divides it 
into segmenis and smothers it between 
the plates ... it all happens in the 
space of half a cycle! 


ead! 


Current that gets out of hand and threatens equipment or 
en circuits gets short shrift when the circuit is protected 
y Westinghouse “‘De-ion’’ Circuit Breakers. 


With uncanny accuracy, this “‘De-ion’’ protective device 
outguesses the current, beats dangerous disturbances to the 
nch: Momentary, harmless overloads are passed without 
interruption; but when the circuit is actually threatened, the 
sensitive Bi-metal element goes into action, quick! The cir- 
cuit’s broken, the arc quenched, in the space of a blink of an eye. 


It protects itself, too. The fast action minimizes arc effects, lengthens contact 
life. Its factory-set calibration is not disturbed. And, when the interruption has 
been corrected, a simple flip of the indicating handle restores service in seconds. 
No time lost locating a busy maintenance man; no parts to repair or replace. 


Protect equipment and electrical circuits with Westinghouse “‘De-ion"’ Circuit 
Breakers. Ratings to 600 amperes; enclosures for any type of service. Call Westing- 
house today. Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 


@ Westinghouse 


. OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


‘“‘DE-ION’’ CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
STEEL 





Tae aircraft carrier is one 
of the newer weapons of war . . . a floating “airfield” 
which can move up the enemy's position .. . strike 
...and withdraw to strike again. Yet... for its 
navigation ...for the launching and operation of 
its planes ... this new naval weapon relies upon a 
military principle that pre-dates battles as ancient 
as Thermopylae and Cannae... the principle of 
control as the critical factor. 

The mechanization of war made control more 
dominant . . . and today it dominates production line 
as well as battle line. The Lebanon Steel Foundry ... 
producer of castings for America’s armed forces... 
guards every possible production step with human, 
physical and chemical control. The photograph 


illustrates a Lebanon control operation of first im- 
portance...the testing of sandinthesand laboratory. 

Lebanon selects sands to fit the characteristics 
of castings. Moisture is closely controlled. When 
mixed with binder, each batch is developed to 
correct strength and permeability. 

An uncompromising control system is the pre- 
mium that must be paid to produce castings of 
Circle ( quality and integrity. Lebanon pays it 
proudly. For Circle () Castings are the choice 
of industrial organizations with discriminating 
standards—such organizations as Mack Truck and 
American Type Founders. 

Lebanon foundry engineers and metallurgists have had close con- 
tact with war production requirements since the beginning. Their 


experience in solving today's type of industrial problems is avail- 
able to interested organizations. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY~-LEBANON, PA. 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE Georce riscrer (swiss cuamorre) METHOO 





What YOU Can Do About Scrap 


Appoint a scrap director, armed with authority to act. Promote 
the use of posters, pay-envelope stuffers, and collection goals to 
enlist employees in the scrap campaign. 

Make each foreman responsible for preventing waste in his 
department. 

Enforce monthly rechecks in every department to find scrap 

wena iach material previously overlooked. 
Report regularly on your plant's collection of scrap to the 


Industrial Salvage Committee set up by WPB in your community. 
e 


Survey all plant equipment, particularly idle, broken, or obsolete 
machines, and determine what might be salvaged, and what 
should be scrapped. Remember, any machine is more valuable 
repaired than scrapped. 

Classify all scrap metal by its alloy content. 


Provide separate containers, clearly marked for each class of 


SUPERINTENDENT, &) 


FOREMAN, OR scrap material. 
TECHNICIAN: Speed the return of scrap to steel mills through existing channels. 


Comb plant and yards for dormant scrap and unusable and 


abandoned equipment. 
Report promptly the equipment which is out of use. If equip- 
ment has not been used for some time, and you see no use for it 
WORKMAN: + in the near future, transfer it to where it can be used, or scrap it 


Salvage usable parts from equipment marked for scrapping. 


SCRAPPY SAYS: 


Yes sir, we've got to have scrap. It 
takes scrap to make steel. And it takes 
lots of steel to win a war. Do Your Part! 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


Electromet 
Ferro-Alloys & Metals 











ONSIGRR, also, the life of an armature—or any other 

rota part that operates at high speeds. Here, un- 
balance can make a short and painful whirl of it with vibration, 
noise, and excessive wear. 

The true static and dynamic balance which is so vital to all 
high speed rotating parts, is now more quickly and economi- 
cally achi through the use of Gisholt Dynetric Balancing 
Machines, And it is done more accurately than ever before. 


SHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 


121? East Washington Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin P #% 
GISHOLT DYNETRIC BALANCING MACHINES 
employ the radio means of amplification to locate and 
measure unbalance in a matter of seconds. Their use in 
many war industries assures more efficient performance 
LOOK AHEAD ...KEEP AHEAD and long life in hundreds of vital rotating parts. Litera- 


..- With Gisholt improvements ture on request. 











The Army-Navy “E"’ and the Treas- 
ury Flag fly side by side at Gisholt. 


TURRET LATHES +- AUTOMATIC LATHES + BALANCING MACHINES 
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There Is No Scarcity of 
Victory Tool Shanks 


For any shop equipped to tip its own cutting 
tools, Victory Tool Shanks offer these attrac- 
OF- E35 re) Me coke £ h tive advantages: 


: . They have double the vibration damp- 
Meehanite ing capacity of steel. 


Their heat dissipation is far superior to 
Metal, they that of steel. 


x The coefficient of expansion of Mee- 
out per form hanite is closer to carbide than is steel. 


and out-last They require a minimum of machining 
before use. 


arctacnnack ge t They are available NOW. 


Victory Tool Shanks are stocked in many 
carbon steel standard sizes and shapes. Special shapes can 
be cast to your specifications. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. 53T-2 which shows 
sizes and prices. Pick out a size you can use and ask 
for free samples. Small quantities can be shipped 
within a few days after receipt of order. 


, ys gy 


Cooper- Bessemer Corporation 


Street 1\') Bont te oe an A -e ae  ©,  e, 


February 15, 19438 














This 600 ton Cleveland Knuckle Joint Press is one of 
the intermediate sizes of this particular type of Press. 


The smallest standard Cleveland Knuckle Joint hos 
« capacity of 75 tons, while the largest rates 

tons. Between these two, there ore nine other stand- 
ard sizes: 100 tons, 150 tons, 250 tons, 400 tons, 
600 tons, 800 tons, 1000 tons, 1200 tons and 1500 


tons. 


The 6 K illustrated is equipped with an electrically 
controlled air operated friction clutch and brake, ond 
operates at a speed of 20 strokes per minute. 


While this type of Press is now being used extensively 

in the production of steel shell cases, its usefulness 

to this particulor kind of work os it 

sly for a large variety of 

products but extremely power 
ful squeeze on the metal. 


The Cleveland line of Power Presses @m- 
braces 13 different types, eoch having its 
own porticular advantages for @ given type 
of work. 


———e————e—e—eses“—“"——"Nasmaamaomo. 


bdon Prosses THE CLEVELAND PUNCH Cleveland, Chiov 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO » oT SES od 


° PHILADELPHIA ° PITTSBURGH 
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GREASED LIGHTNING .... tna strikes 


many times in the same place..... aimed by the stamina and courage 
of youth. Pulling out of a power dive is as tough a test of materials and | 
construction as could be found. Into bombers, fighters and transport planes 
go Barnes-made springs in endless streams—with a common urge—the 
urge to “dish it out” as well as “take it.” 











Wallace Barnes Company 


DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 






Barnes-made Springs for Victory 











To Draftsmen, Engineers and Designers 





The illustration at the right 
shows the inevitable wear 


that occurs im use. 


In war time fundamentals are important, this is 
a fundamental 

Many devices can lock a nut on a bolt so that 
the nut cannot turn. But that alone is not suffi- 
cient. 

Many constructions-so bolted- will loosen 
because of bolt stretch, and the frictional wear 
of metal on metal, burrs, flares, and the pulver- 
izing of paint, scale and rust. 

Since the advent of the castellated nut, re- 
search has found that looseness is usually caused 
by ductility, and wear at every contact point 
of metal surfaces. 

From an engineering point of view, nut lock- 
ing devices-although they may keep the nut 
from turning — do not and cannot give the neces- 
sary spring reaction that keeps bolted assem- 
blies tight. Vibration and stress loosen every- 
thing - they always have and always will. 


AN] TINK 








You must use a spring which expands as wear 
occurs. Expanding spring power retards initial 
wear, then compensates for later wear, and holds 
parts tight for a long period of time. A strong 
spring does it-nothing else can. 

So with or without a nut locking device 
specify spring washers on every bolted con- 
struction you design. 

The live spring gives you safety, economy, 
and efficiency. 

Kantlink spring washers are strong, non- 
tangling, helical springs with wide and ample 
reactive power-(spring expansion). 

There is no substitute as economical. No fixed 
nut nor any short range multi-toothed washer 
can possibly equal the great holding power of 
a long range live spring—a big helical spring 
such as Kantlink. 

Write today for a descriptive folder. 


NATIONAL LOCK WASHER COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 


Se the long-range Spring Washer 
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HOW A SHELL 


THE CASING of this long, slim, deadly missile 
started life as a homely hunk of brass. But you 
can’t take these slabs of brass and—presto! — 
turn them into shell casings. They’re rough, bumpy 
—need a shave— before they can be drawn into 
smooth, glistening casings. So these shell cases 
in embryo—great rectangular planks of solid brass, 10 feet 
long, a foot wide and 2 inches thick—go to the “barber 
shop”. Sharp, whirling milling cutters go to work, trim- 
ming off literally mountains of brass ‘““Whiskers” or chips. 


If allowed to accumulate, these chips would quickly 
overwhelm shop, machines and men. Here is a job for 
Air at Work...a hurricane of air, harnessed by a Stur- 
tevant pneumatic conveying system. Heavy metal chips 
as well as heat and smoke are whisked away ... metal is 
reclaimed ... busy machines are kept cool for continuous 
work ... men are more efficient ... work is speeded. 


This is another of those yesterdays of pioneering that 
are bringing Victory closer today. First developed for 
a Connecticut Brass Mill in 1910, similar slab milling 
chip exhaust systems are now at work in the foremost 
ammunition plants in the country. And it’s just one of 
countless ways that Sturtevant is supplying the know- 
na quis dita tttienicedsaninimaae how and equipment to make Air serve the war effort. 
engineered systems, to meet each specific 
ventilating problem with the utmost effi- Air Conditioning, Ventilating, Drying, Heating, Dust and 
Fume Control, Mechanical Draft...in designing and 
building these precision installations, we have learned 
many wartime ways to put air to work more efficiently. 
And we have unearthed many new developments that 
will make air an even greater ally of industry when 
Victory is won, 
B. F. STURTEVANT CO., HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Offices in 40 Cities 
B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited—Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


STURTEVANT—FOUNDER OF THE AIR HANDLING INDUSTRY 


Systems 


ae AND EQUIPMENT 














CASE GETS SHAVED 


AT EIRTHS 


Engineered for Precision VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, 
DRYING, DUST ‘AND FUME CONTROL, PNEUMATIC CONVEYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
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Oil Seals - Dirt Seals - Grease Seals 


* * * * a 








DESIGN 
CONSIDERATIONS 











“Perfect” oil seals are made in stand- 
ard sizes for shafts from %" to 1%", 
advancing in increments of }@”— from 
2” to 5", advancing by *«”’—5” to 10’, 
advancing by 4%"—from 10” to 11’, ad- 
vancing by 4”—and from 11” to 12’, 
advancing by }%” increments. For many 
of these shaft sizes there is more than one 
standard seal size. Designers are urged to select catalog 
standard sizes to facilitate delivery and production. 
All these seals are finished for a press fit (O. D. toler- 
ances stipulated) into the bearing housing. The housing 
should be designed where practicable so that the distance 


the seal travels in being pressed home is not 

greater than three times its thickness. When 

this is unavoidable it is well to counterbore 

the outer portion. Where practicable, the 

seal should seat against a shoulder. 

The wiping lip of the seal is normally 

turned toward the fluid which it is to 

seal unless it is more important to 

exclude the entrance of all traces of foreign matter from 

outside the bearing, or if the bearing is to be lubricated 
with grease under pressure. 

Call on Chicago Rawhide engineers for advice on any 

specific sealing problem. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1308 ELSTON AVENUE e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


64 Years Manufacturing Quality Mechanical Leather Coods 
Exclusively and now Sirvene Synthetic Products 


PHILADELPHIA 7 CLEVELAND . NEW YORK . DETROIT . BOSTON . PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI 
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tm re7s you have! 


ee before the first faint hum of a plane can 
be heard, these giant ears have detected it and 
the anti-aircraft guns swing into menacing 
position. 
Inch by inch, foot by foot, they turn, follow- 
ing every movement of the approaching craft; 
and as they turn, the synchronized guns turn, 
too. Woe to an enemy who chances within 
their range! 
The delicate mechanism that points these 
guns Owes its accuracy in no small measure to 
the reducers that control the micromatic 
movement through the arc and bring the 
guns to bear exactly on their objective. 
And Foote Bros. speed reducers are on this 
job at listening posts with the Army and the 
Navy throughout our possessions and on our 

far-flung fronts doing their part in protecting 

our forces against air-borne aggression. 

The lessons learned in the school of war 

are already assuring our Armed Forces of 
better speed reducers— sturdier and more com- 
pact speed reducers. These same lessons ap- 
plied to post-war manufacturing promise a 
new conception of the transmission of power 
to American manufacturers after the war. 
FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 


$301 S. Western Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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In oil wells, a thousand feet below surface—or five thousand 
feet—these unusual looking tools change the course of the 
drill to meet special underground conditions, as accurately 
as though they had eyes. 

They are one-piece alloy steel castings now, although they 
were formerly fabricated from two or more pieces. The 
maker says, “they are now more satisfactory in production. 
in price and in service.” 

Comments like that are quite the usual thing among users 
of steel castings. They come from a wide cross section of 
industry—builders of almost everything mechanical. 

Steel castings are broadly recognized as the quickest and 


most economical way to secure all of the desirable proper- 


ties of steel as a material. Those properties include strength, 
rigidity, accuracy, precision and hardness (differential if 
needed). And there is resistance to metal fatigue, resistance 
to wear, and resistance to extremes of stress, temperature 
and pressure. 

Steel castings put metal where needed most, without 
excess to trim off. They save on finishing and assembly 
time. Often they permit combinations of parts that mean 
additional economies. 

Don’t facts like these point out the wisdom of discussing 
your production problems with your steel foundrymen? Or 
you may get information—without obligation—direct from 
the Steel Founders’ Society, 920 Midland Bldg., Cleveland. 


MODERNIZE AND IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT WITH 
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— wo million atoms could lie in a line across the dot Ofan i—yeteach — 
alone is a complete solar system, with electrons whirling around ® central nucleus like 
“planets around the sun. And that nucleus occupies no more space in its lonely atomic 
universe than a fly in a cathedral. 
a This is the physicist’s picture of the atom, source of all energy. And today, with giant 
» cyclotrons, he is smashing the atom — hurling these tiny planetary systems at each other with the 
s of shooting stars, and with miraculous results: Sodium transformed into 
magnesium, aluminum into phosphorus — and the atom itself into power beyond the wildest 
dreams of Watt or Diesel or Edison. . . . In an ordinary glass of water is the potential 
power of a billion kilowatt hours! 
When will industry be able to harness atomic power? Possibly in six months, six years, or 
not for six decades, but of this you can be certain: One day, just as sure as the earth revolves about 
the sun, every form of power machinery in use today will be totally obsolete. 
This story of atomic power is only an extreme illustration of the problems 
that industry faces as a result of change. 
Today, we are living in the midst of far greater and swifter change than the average 
business is prepared for. As a result, many businesses — seemingly on the rise — are actually on the 
brink of failure in the new world of post-war production. 
If your business is manufacturing with metal . . . and if you are planning ahead now 
there is one thing that you can do to protect your business against failure to keep pace 
with changing methods of production: Consult with the leading 
specialists in machine tool engineering! 
In the vast and highly specialized field of internal grinding, 
there is Bryant! Call upon us now! 


is 
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Bryant Chucking Grinder Company 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S. A. 
February 15, 1948 
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LESS MAINTENANCE AND 
MORE PRODUCTION WITH 
TRANTINYL GUIDES .. . 


wm TONNAGE 
0 
_ BREAKERS 


@lImproved yield, reduced cost and Shoes, Rollin g wide 
Dar ay StPPer Guides, 


increased tonnage will result from Halt! Guides, Rol. 
the use of longer wearing, scratch- 


proof precision cast guides. 


Trantinyl guides are tailor made. 


YOUNGSTOWN ALLOY CASTING CORPORATION 
Young StOWA, Ohio, LL §. 47. 
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How ‘No matter whether newspaper headlines feature priorities, 
“PRP”, or the Controlled Materials Plan, the need for conser- 
vation never lessens. The war must be fought and won. That 


Technical Service means critical materials by the carload. 


Perhaps you know that every pound of alloy must give maxi- 


helps you conserve mum service if our far-flung fighting forces are to be supplied 


and maintained. Nickel, particularly, is needed to give wartime 


e,°% . 
critical materials steels greater strength, toughness and resistance to impact. 


Inco’s technical staff is organized to serve users of metals 
and alloys—to help manufacturers find and adapt alternative 
materials without sacrificing desirable and essential charac- 

teristics in the finished product. 


So if you have a problem involving the use 


of alloys— Nickel or otherwise—please write or NI CKEL 
wire for data or counsel from our technical staff. 
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PRODUCTION Donald M. Nelson an- 


nounces inception of a 
plan for organizing industry committees or “task 
forces” for the purpose of insuring adequate pro- 
duction of all “components.” All contractors mak- 
ing one particular weapon will co-ordinate their pro- 
grams so that production schedules may be main- 
tained. It recently was found, for example, that 
claimant agencies, their prime contractors and sub- 
contractors often had failed to place orders with 
manufacturers of critical components for 1943 use. 
A feature of the program is that extensive redistribu- 
tion of orders is possible, with renewed opportunities 
to smaller plants (p. 54). 

The 48-hour work-week order undoubtedly will 
stimulate total production since it will mean more 
output per worker (p. 51). . . However, a great deal 
more needs to be done to get full productivity from 
available workers. StTeE’s investigation (p. 48) re- 
veals that absenteeism now is at a much higher rate 

-than the normal 2% per cent which is due to sick- 
ness and unavoidable causes. 

Manufacturers of military aircraft are striving to 
keep their production methods and equipment flex- 
ible so as to be able without delay to change designs 
to incorporate improvements suggested by airmen 
as a result of experience in combat (p. 74). 


PRIORITIES Allotments of steel, copper 

and aluminum under the 
Controlled Materials Plan are to be made on a quar- 
terly basis and the method of passing on allotment 
numbers from prime contractors to subcontractors 
has been greatly simplified. In addition, arrange- 
ments have been made for distribution of warehouse 
stocks under the plan (p. 64). . . Manufacturers of 
farm machinery are faring a little better in their 
attempts to get more stee] during the first quarter 
(p. 56). 


ARMY _ Industry in general has had many in- 
dications that our Army in this war is 
seeking for assistance wherever it can find it. Lat- 
est move is appointment of a group of industria! 
executives to study the Ordnance Department's ware- 
housing distribution, supply, maintenance and sal- 
vage with the aim of recommendations for such 
improvements as seem warranted (p. 59). 


Those who 
advocate a 


POSTWAR PLANNING 


‘government investment program as a means of con- 
trolling the national income after the war see the 
annual government outlay as the heart of the prob- 


this issue of FTFBEL 


lem. The reasoning is set forth in Windows of 
Washington (p. 58). The fundamental concept is: 
“We must tax or borrow or do both as required to 
maintain full employment.’ 


TECHNICAL In Section 13 of the series on 
conservation and _ substitu- 
tion, Professor Macconochie details 
measures being taken both by industry and the Ord- 
nance Department to conserve tin (p. 86). 
of virgin tin and beneficiation methods are also re- 
viewed. 
A new process for providing a wide variety of 


conservation 


Sources 


controlled closures for tube ends utilizes spinning to 
greatly increase production (p. 88). Its originator, 
Walter P. Hill, recently received one of the six merit 
citations awarded by WPB for the six major im- 
provements helping war production. 

B. S. Lement and W. B. Kennedy describe details 
of a method for making high-speed steel tipped 
tools that has been utilized successfully at Water- 
town Arsenal to conserve high-speed steel. Harden- 
ing and tempering operations are combined with 
brazing (p. 90). 

Herbert S. Ingham tells how vital chromium and 
nickel formerly required for stainless steel annealing 
covers are being conserved by use of plain carbon 
steel protected against effects of high temperatures 
by a sprayed-on coating of aluminum (p. 94). About 
30 pounds of aluminum saves 840 pounds of chro- 
mium and nickel. 


OTHER NEWS _ Wing Tips this week is 
of a conveyorized assembly line for production of air- 
craft wings (p. 70). 

War Production Board has appointed industry 
advisory committees to cover light power-driven 


devoted to a description 


machinery, gin and delinting machinery and jewel 
bearings (p. 65). 

Bureau of Internal Revenue has issued regulations 
covering the tax on charges for transportation of 
property that became applicable last Dec. 1, (p. 65). 

To aid in industrializing Latin America young men 
from those countries are beginning to come to the 
United States for technical training. The program 
is sponsored by the’ Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs (p. 62). 

Formerly containing 75 per cent copper and 25 
per cent nickel, the new 5-cent coin is to have 9 per 
cent manganese, 35 per cent silver and 56 per cent 
copper (p. 59). 

A gun part formerly made as a forging now is 
formed from metal powder (p. 68). 

















Reporting on 
Current Steel Stocks 


As you may know, the steel warehouse industry entered the war period 
with large and complete stocks. These reserve stocks of steel enabled 
industry to switch over quickly from peace to war production. However, 
in the process, stocks of steel in the warehouses of the country became 
seriously depleted. In fact, these great sources of emergency steel became 


almost non-existent. 

No matter how carefully plants are maintained and production pro- 
grams scheduled, there are always times, particularly under our heavy war 
load, that certain lots of steel must be secured immediately or production 
is imperiled. So companies working at top speed and embarrassed by their 
inability to secure steel quickly from warehouses, began reporting their 
problems. The War Production Board was quick to grasp the situation 
and assign special allotments to the warehouses. A bad situation is now 
gradually being improved and we are glad to report that our stocks are 
somewhat better assorted. 

In order to eliminate the time required for many roll changes and so 
to permit increased overall production of steel, we are concentrating on 
the most generally used sizes. In spite of this curtailment of our usually 
very broad range of sizes we are now better able to serve than at any time 
in recent months. 

When you need steel or have a problem of selection or fabrication, get 
in touch with your nearest Ryerson Steel-Service Plant. Our engineers and 
metallurgists will be glad to work with you. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 


RYERSON 
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Plug the Manpower Leaks 








Last week this nation moved several steos nearer to realities in connection 


with its serious problem of manpower. 


James F. Byrnes, Director of Economic Stabilization, in a radio address 
Tuesday night spoke firmly on the necessity of adopting a “Spartan econ- 
omy” and taking patriotic pride in doing so. He outlined more clearly than 
any previous government spokesman had the reasons why the people must 


devote more of their time, skill and energies to the war. 


Concurrently the President issued an order which virtually establishes a 
48-hour week for most important war activities. At the same time the War 
Manpower Commission took steps to handle the manpower problem more 


effectively. 


All of these moves are in the right direction, but they are long-overdue and 
they only scratch the surface of the things which could be done to fully 


utilize the men and women available for service. 


Manpower Commissioner McNutt put his finger on an effective approach 
to the problem when he told members of the American Management Asso- 
ciation that WMC would establish an agency to “determine the extent to 
which manpower and womanpower are being utilized by analyzing such 
symptoms as absenteeism, labor turnover, production restrictions and stop- 
pages, low morale, performance on the job, idleness, the use of women, 


physically handicapped, etc.” 


Almost everybody who is familiar with employment conditions knows that 
there is a tremendous waste of man hours in the inefficiencies and practices 
mentioned in the quoted portion of the preceding paragraph. Mr. McNutt 


is on the right track in seeking quantitative information on these wastes. 


More important, however, will be the attitude of the government toward the 
manpower leaks that admittedly exist. Will our government continue to 
brush off featherbedding, jurisdictional strikes, slowdowns, managerial in- 
efficiency and other known wastes as inconseavential ? Or will it recognize 


them as realities which add uo to a loss of millions of man-days daily ? 


GABE, 


Editor-in-Chief 
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Costs War Industries 
More Time Than Strikes 


Intelligent analysis of causes essential prelude 


to correctives. Health programs, rearrangement of 


working days, patriotic appeals, housing and trans- 
portation assistance help reduce number of AWOLs 


MANPOWER in recent weeks has ad- 
vanced in the ranks of the war's critical 
problems, elbowing materials, munitions 
plant construction and conversion, until 
now it is considered by many to be in 
No. 1 position. 

Experienced personnel men report all 
first-class workers have been used, that 
heavy inroads have been made on the 
supply of second and third-class workers 
and that many who previously would 
have been considered unemployable are 
being placed in jobs. 

Continued drain of workers into the 
armed services is making the problem 
increasingly perilous, and all concerned 
agree that effective utilization of the en- 
tire available labor force is essential if 
1943 production goals are to be met. 

In the face of this condition, millions 
of man-hours are being lost daily by 
absenteeism—workers who fail to report 
to the jobs because of illness, injury, 
fatigue or because they want to go shop- 
ping, fishing, house hunting, visiting 
friends, or just loafing. 

Definite overall figures on the total 
time lost by absenteeism are not avail- 
able. Surveys, however, have been made 
of groups of industries, of selected war 
plants in industrial districts and by many 
large individual plants which make pos- 
sible fairly accurate estimates. 

Reports from all shipyards in the 
United States to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics showed an average absenteeism of 
8.7 per cent in November. 


Truancy Averages 6 Per Cent 


Canvass of 181 plants by the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Cleveldnd revealed 
an average rate of 6.6 per cent on Nov. 
16 and 4.8 per cent on Jan. 11. 


Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc. found that 
absenteeism was averaging 5.2 per cent 
on an overall daily average, was 9 per 
cent on Saturdays (day after payday) 
and in one large and vital department 
exceeded 15 per cent. Douglas personnel 
men figured enough time was lost in a 
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month to build 41 bombing planes. 

Other war plants report absenteeism 
rates of from slightly under 3 per cent to 
more than 15 per cent. The overall 
average appears to be approximately 6 
per cent. 

Two to 2% per cent generally is ac- 
cepted as a normal rate for legitimate 
absences—sickness, injury, or unavoid- 
able reasons. 

On the basis of these figures, it appears 
3% per cent of this country’s 17,500,000 
war workers are absent from their jobs 
for unnecessary reasons, losing a total of 
612,000 man-days each day or about 
18,000,000 man-days a month. These 
figures do not give the whole picture as 
the absentees may be key workers and 
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their absence affects the productivity of 
other employes. 

In contrast, the greatest loss of time in 
war industries caused by strikes last year 
was 318,892 man-days in September, ac- 
cording to Department of Labor statistics. 
Time lost in October was only 167,865 
man-days and in November, 91,925 days. 

Until recently, when the shortage of 
manpower became acute, little research 
was conducted on absenteeism. When 
more man-hours were needed additional 
workers were employed. The large num- 
ber of unemployed made this a simple 
solution. 

Too, when the work-weeks were shorter 
and pay envelopes lighter, absenteeism 
was no great problem. Many companies 
controlled it simply by dismissing workers 
who habitually failed to show up for 
work, and the fear of losing a job acted 
as a powerful deterrent to the employe 
who wanted to play hookey. 


Today, that situation is changed. The 
causes for absenteeism have increased 
and the former remedies no longer are 
effective. 

Consequently, many companies are 
analyzing the causes for the increased ab- 
sences and are seeking effective means 
of reducing them. 

These studies reveal certain character- 
istics about wartime absenteeism which 
suggest both causes and remedies. 

Most obvious characteristics are that 
absenteeism is lightest on paydays and 
heavy on the day following payday; it is 





Hours lost because of AWOL workers are recorded weekly on this “Absent Board”, 
one of which is posted in each of the plants of Ohio Crankshaft Co., Cleveland. The 
board has contributed to the campaign io reduce AWOL absences which currently 
are less than 2 per cent. In company’s Aviation Division, such absences are down 
to 1 per cent 
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heavy following holidays; it is more 
prevalent among women than men work- 
ers, a fact that is making it a more and 
more serious problem as _ additional 
women are drawn into war plants to re- 
place men going into the armed services. 

One large war plant’s analysis revealed 
an absenteeism rate of 4.8 for men and 
7.4 for women. Another showed 5.2 for 
men and 8.5 for women. The Associated 
Industries of Cleveland survey for Jan. 
11 showed a rate of 4.4 for men and 6.3 
for women. Various factors contribute to 
frequent absences of women workers. 
Their sickness rate is higher. Many have 
domestic duties—shopping, care of the 
home, care of children, etc.—which tend 
to keep them away from the factory. 
Many are new to factory work and find 
it difficult to adapt themselves to the 
plant time schedules. 

Reasons for godd attendance on pay- 
days and poor showing the day following 
are obvious, and many companies have 
found that shifting the payday from 
Friday to the middle or beginning of the 
week has resulted in marked improve- 
ment. Absences weekends and days ad- 
jacent to holidays may be explained by 
desire to attend church on Sundays, to 
gather with friends and relatives who may 
be free on those days, and, as some em- 
ployers insist, to hangovers from holiday 
or weekend celebrations. 

Experience of one large war plant, 
where the workers have one day off in 
every seven, presents a fairly typical pat- 
tern of daily rates: 


Per Cent 
Monday 8.2 
Tuesday 7.8 
Wednesday (payday ) 6.4 
Thursday 8.5 
Friday 8.1 
Saturday 9.0 
Sunday 16.0 


This plant’s figures also illustrate the 
effect of a midweek payday. Although 
payday absenteeism was the lowest of 
all days, the increase on the day follow- 
ing was not as pronounced as in com- 
panies which pay on Fridays. 


Longer Hours Raise Rate 


Truancy is found generally to increase 
as work schedules are lengthened, due 
both to an increased fatigue factor and 
because the longer work-week allows the 
employe less time to attend to his per- 
sonal affairs. The greater number of 
hours worked also results in larger pay 
checks encouraging the worker to think 
he can afford to take some time off. 

Likewise the shortage of many civilian 
goods is aggravating the problem. Work- 
ers are not so eager to earn money if they 
can’t spend it to satisfy their wants. 

Absence-control programs in most 
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plants still are in the formative stages. 
Some employers are only beginning to 
think of them. Those who have been 
studying the problem, however, have dis- 
covered certain means of dealing with it 
and in some cases are holding their ab- 
sence rate down to around 3 per cent, 
which is believed to be a practical mini- 
mum. 

By studying the causes for workers fail- 
ing to report for work, they have been 
able to eliminate some of them. Moral 
suasion has aided in reducing willful 
truancy. 

One of these, already mentioned, has 
been moving paydays to the beginning 
or middle of the week. 


Every Seventh Day Off 


In plants where work schedules were 
set up on a 7-day week basis, it often has 
been found advisable to rearrange sched- 
ules to allow workers one day off in every 
seven. Preferably days off should fall on 
different dates to give the worker time to 
attend to personal affairs during regular 
business hours and also to have an occa- 
sional weekend with his family. Days 
off, of course, relieve the fatigue result- 
ing from the long work-week. Several 
months ago eight federal departments 





recommended the work-week be limited 
to six 8-hour days, except where a longer 
week was absolutely essential. Experience 
of many companies has indicated produc- 
tion efficiency decreases as the work- 
week is increased beyond a certain point. 

Ohio Crankshaft Co., Cleveland, re- 
cently set up an alternating swing shift 
plan that requires 28 men for 24 jobs, 
gives each worker one day off in seven, 
while permitting continuous production. 
Four of the 28 workeis in a unit are top 
operators and move from one job to an- 
other filling the spots left vacant by the 
men who are off. The plan resulted in a 
75 per cent decrease in weekend ab- 
senteeism. 

In addition to the swing shift, the 
company sends telegrams to the homes 
of AWOL absentees, calling their atten- 
tion to the fact the war requires 100 
per cent output. Personal calls by mem- 
bers of the personnel department pro- 
vide a double check on excuses. The 
company also uses “Absent Hour” re- 
cording boards in all plants (see picture 
on page 48) and foremen make an effort 
to awaken the men to the seriousness of 
absences. 

Effectiveness of this program is attest- 
ed by the company’s steadily declining 





Canadian war industries find the work-day shopper one of the worst forms of ab- 


senteeism, according to the Wartime Information Board. 


This girl in slacks found 


the lure of new and more feminine apparel too strong to resist. NEA photo 
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rate of absenteeism. In the Aviation 
Division, for which most complete rec- 
ords are available, total absences in all 
of January was less than 2 per cent and 
AWOLs were only a small proportion of 
the total. Last August the total rate 
was about 5 per cent with AWOLs mak- 
ing up half the total. 

In plants making component parts of 
war materials it has been found workers 
did not understand how the parts they 
made would help win the war. It was 
difficult for them to realize that the small 
pieces of metal they were machining 
might be vital parts of combat planes or 
tanks. At the beginning of the war, such 
information sometimes was _ withheld 
from employes under the exaggerated 
secrecy policies prevalent at the time. 
More recently, many companies have 
gone to some pains to graphically show 
the workers how vital their contributions 
are. 

Douglas Aircraft pointed out to em- 
ployes that workers AWOL caused a pro- 
duction loss of 41 bombers a month and 
that 41 bombers might have saved 
Corregidor or Bataan. The result was a 
sharp reduction in the absentee rate. 

Other appeals to patriotism have been 
used with success. The armed services 
have co-operated by sending heroes of 
the early engagements on tours of war 
plants to explain the necessity for unin- 
terrupted production. Posters and pay 
envelope stuffers have been widely used. 
Some companies have issued special 
recognition insignia for steady attend- 
ance. 

Penalties intended to shame the ab- 


sentees also have been found successful 
in some cases, although most personnel 
men insist this method must be used with 
care to avoid attaching stigma to workers 
legitimately absent and thus causing re- 
sentment. They point out that a worker 
returning to a plant after a death in his 
family, or after an illness, or perhaps 
after recuperating from an injury suffered 
in the plant is not going to feel verv 
friendly toward the company if he finds 
his name posted under a red AWOL sign, 
or if he receives facsimile Axis money in 
his pay envelope for the time missed, or 
if he receives a spurious note of thanks 
from Hitler or Hirohito for delaying pro- 
duction. Use of these methods requires 
close investigation to determine the cause 
for absence before they are used. 


Bonus Incentives Help 


Bonuses for regular attendance and 
penalties in bonuses for unexcused ab- 
sences also are being tried. Often the 
bonuses are in the form of War Bonds. 

A fundamental part of any absence 
control system must be a system for keep- 
ing records of truancy and to acquaint 
workers with the fact that such records 
are kept. The mere knowledge that his 
absence does not pass unnoticed in itself 
helps to deter taking time off. 

Prompt investigation of the causes for 
a worker failing to report aids in reduc- 
ing the absenteeism rate. Several com- 
panies have found telephone calls to the 
absentee’s lipme effective. Some use tele- 
graphed queries as to the cause. At least 
one uses registered letters that the ab- 
sentee himself must sign for on delivery. 





This worker with a brother with the Marines checks time cards. Many companies 
remove the time cards of workers unexcusedly absent. When the absentees return, 
they must hunt up their foreman or a personnel man and explain the cause for being 
AWOL before starting to work 





Personal interviews by the president or 
another high executive—where the size 
of the working force permits—after the 
absentee returns to work have a salutary 
effect. In large companies, of course, this 
task must be delegated to foremen, lead- 
men or personnel workers. 

Often, the employe’s time card is taken 
from the rack if he is unexcusedly absent 
for a certain period of time. When he re- 
turns, he cannot ring in until he has 
hunted up the foreman or personnel man 
and explained his absence. 

“Absentee courts” conducted by the 
employes themselves have been tried in 
numerous plants, and fines of various 
types meted out to habitual offenders. 

Labor-management committees have 
been successful in applying pressure for 
regular attendance. 

Distribution ef vitamin capsules and 
cold vaccines te employes have helped 
to prevent respiratory diseases and to re- 
duce fatigue, two of the major causes 
for absenteeism. Community health pro- 
grams are encouraged and supported by 
employers. A sick child at home is one 
of the more frequent causes for a work- 
ing mother’s absence. 

Looking for housing facilities has kept 
many a worker away from his job, espe- 
cially in areas where war plants have 
expanded rapidly. In many cases em- 
ployers have given organized assistance 
to new employes in finding living quarters 
near the plant. 


Aid in Transportation Problems 


Employers often have done much to 
ease transportation difficulties. Many or- 
ganized car-sharing plans. Starting and 
quitting times have been staggered to 
prevent congestion on public conveyances 
at rush hours. Some companies have pur- 
chased and operate buses where other 
transportation is inadequate. A Houston, 
Tex., shipbuilding company has purchased 
and renovated several score of old rail- 
road cars to carry workers 15 miles from 
Houston to the isolated shipyards. 

Representations have been made to 
stores, banks, barber and beauty shops 
in many communities to remain open a 
few evenings a week to accommodate 
war workers unable to patronize them 
during regular hours. Occasionally branch 
banks have been set up near plant gates 
on paydays and some plants even are 
running stores for the convenience of 
workers. 

Absenteeism is not particularly an 
American problem but has been experi- 
enced by all the belligerent countries. 
These countries have gained considerable 
experience as to the causes and possible 
remedies. 

England reports it still is a problem 
but no longer a very Jarge problem. It 
reached its peak in the fall and winter of 
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1940-41, when hours of work were extra- 
ordinarily long and when German bomb- 
ings frayed nerves and prevented sleep. 
As many of the causes as possible were 
removed and then the Ministry of Labour 
was given power to correct willful truancy 
under an Essential Work Order. This 
provides that employes receive wages for 
every day they present themselves for 
work whether work is available or not. 
If any worker in an essential industry is 
absent without reasonable excuse, or is 
persistently late for work, or fails to com- 
ply with any lawful or reasonable orders 
given to him (including any orders as to 
working day or night and a reasonable 
amount of overtime) he may be reported 
to a National Service Officer who directs 
him to work in the necessary manner. The 
case must be referred to a joint labor- 
management committee before action can 
be taken by the service office, and the 
committee may recommend prosecution 
in needful cases resulting in fines or im- 
prisonment of the recalcitrant employe. 

Australia forbids the absence of any 
person (including an employer) from his 
employment except for: Illness or inca- 
pacity; leave of absence to which the in- 
dividual is entitled; domestic or other 
pressing emergency; or any reason con- 
sidered by the Minister of Labor to be 
satisfactory. 

The Commonwealth government is re- 
luctant to impose penalties for absentee- 
ism and is urging the unions to use their 
powers to discipline offenders. Hours of 
work have been limited to 56 hours a 
week for males over 18 years of age and 
to 48 hours for youths under 18. 

In New Zealand, unexcused absence 
for more than 4 hours during ordinary 
working hours, or persistent shorter ab- 
sences such as tardiness or early leaving, 
must be reported by the employer to the 
district manpower officer, who may order 
a deduction from wages of up to two 
days’ pay for such absences. 

In Germany, the most effective means 
of combatting absenteeism is reported to 
be the firing squad. 


HUSKY-VOICED blues singer Mrs. 
Betty Hill Karr turned her back on a 
professional entertainer’s career and 
sought a job in a munitions plant 
shortly before the war. In Atlanta, 
Ga., where she found employment as 
a welder before industry had made 
up its mind to accept women war 
workers, she helped organize a United 
Steelworkers of America-ClO local, 
recently was elected its president. 
NEA photo 
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48-Hour Week Held Equivalent to 
Adding 1,000,000 to Labor Force 


EXTENSION of the standard work- 
week to 48 hours, with retention of 
overtime provisions, in labor shortage 
areas will have mixed effects on the met- 
alworking industries. 

Many war plants in the districts ini- 
tially affected by the President's order 
already are working 48 hours or more. 
In most of these plants the order will af- 
fect only office and clerical help now 
working five days who will shift to six 
and thus increase earnings by 30 per 
cent, 

Average weekly hours worked in war 
industries slightly exceeded 48, in all 
areas, for November, according to the 
Labor Department. For all manufactur- 
ing industries the average was 44 and 
for nondurable goods industries, only 
41.1. 

The in‘tial order did not include the 
important steel producing centers of 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Chicago and 
Cleveland, although Buffalo, Detroit and 
Baltimore are affected. It is expected, 
however, that most of the steel centers 
will be included eventually. 

During December, last month for 
which industry figures are available, the 
average steel work-week was 40.2 hours, 
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and the wage earner received an aver 
age of 109.4 cents an hour, indicating 
an average weekly wage of $43.98 
If the average work-week were raised 
to 48 hours and the steel wage eamer 
received time and a half for all in ex- 
cess of 40, his indicated weekly wage 
would be $56.89, an increase of $12.91 
Premium overtime payments for the 
hours in excess of 40 would be equiva 
lent to an increase of 73 cents a day 

However, major steel production units 
now generally are scheduled on a 48- 
hour or longer work-week. The fact 
that the average is lower than this is 
due to light operations in various finislf. 
ing departments, such as the tin plate 
and cold strip, structural, reinforcing 
bar and certain wire drawing divisions 
Absenteeism also is a factor, amounting 


in some units to as much as 10 per cent 


Will It Cover Coal Miners? 


The President’s order requires that 
time and a half be paid for all hours 
in excess of 40 if the workers are COV 
ered by the wage-hour act In activi- 
ties not covered by the wage-hour act, 
the decision as to whether time and a 
half is to be paid is a matter for the 
employer and employe 

In effect, the order gives workers now 
on a 40-hour week a 30 per cent increase 
in weekly wages for a 20 per cent in- 
crease in working hours. This is held 
by many to be definitely inflationary, de- 
spite official and somewhat confusing 
assertions that the 48-hour week was 
intended to check such a trend. 

Many interpretations of the order will 
be necessary before its complete effects 
can be accurately evaluated. One ques- 
tion that arises is whether or not it will 
be applied to the soft coal miners, most 
of whom now are working a 35-hour 
week. 

The War Manpower Commission 
points out that the first areas designated 
include no important coal mining areas, 
but that efforts are being made to ex- 
tend the work-week in these areas to 
meet war fuel needs. “Some hazardous 
occupations or industries may be ex- 
empted,” WMC said 

While few statistics on the additional 
productive power that will be made 
available by the order are available, 
WMC estimated it would add the equiv- 
alent of 1,000,000 men to the labor force 

In Buffalo, officials of the large steel 
mills figured an additional 57,600 man- 
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hours would be added to the produc- 
tion effort each week. Of the mills’ 18,- 
000 workers, only about 60 per cent now 
are on the 48-hour week. The steel mill 
officials point out, however, that in these 
calculations and in those issued by 
Washington officials, consideration must 
be given to a high rate of absenteeism. 
In Buffalo, they say, this has been run- 
ning between 8 and 14 per cent where 
the workers are on a six-day schedule. 
In addition to Baltimore, Buffalo and 
Detroit, cities affected by the order are: 
Bath, Me.; Bridgeport, Waterbury, Hart- 
ford and New Britain, Conn.; Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; Springfield, Mass.; Som- 
erville, N. J.; Elkton, Md.; Hampton 
Roads, Va.; Washington; Akron and 
Dayton, O.; Manitowoc, Wis.; Sterling, 
Ill.; Brunswick, Ga.; Charleston, S. C.; 
Macon, Ga.; Mobile, Ala.; Panama City, 
Fla.; Pascagoula, Miss.; Wichita, Kans.; 
Beaumont, Tex.; Cheyenne, Wyo.; Og- 
den, Utah; Las Vegas, Nev.; Portland, 
Oreg.; San Diego, Calif.; Seattle, Wash. 


Control of Trade Unions 
Proposed in Ohio Bill 


A bill which would regulate trade 
unions in public interest and would cre- 
ate an employment relations board of 
three members was introduced in the 


House of Representatives in Columbus, 
O., recently by Earl M. French, Dela- 
ware county Republican. 

The bill provides for protection of 
those desiring to join labor unions and 
also to collective bargaining through 
their chosen representatives. But at the 
same time it provides also for protection 


of those refusing to join any union 
whatever. Expulsion from a_ union 


would require just cause and member- 
ship denial could not be~made without 
showing a just reason. 

Right of any 


member to examine 





STEEL Index Is Ready 


The index to Volume 111, Sree, for 
the last six months of 1942, now is ready 
for distribution. Copies will be sent to all 
subscribers requesting them. 





books and accounts is 
Fees for working permits would be abol- 
ished and initiation fees would be lim- 
ited to a maximum of $5 and monthly 
dues and assessments to $3. 

Checkoff system would be illegal un- 
less the employe in own handwriting 
requested his dues be deducted from 
his payroll. A 20-day strike notice would 


union upheld 





be required and boycotting and picket- 
ing would be forbidden unless employes 
voted to strike. Coercion and intimida- 
tion, slowdowns, sit-down strikes, sec- 


ondary boycotts, and sympathetic 
strikes would be strictly prohibited. 

Each officer of a union would be re- 
quired to show proof of American citi- 
zenship and those claiming to represent 
employes in negotiation with employers 
would be required to register with the 
board. Names of officers of every union, 
compensation paid them, and income 
during the previous year are a few of 
the many provisions in the bill. 


Workers’ Ideas Save 1,250,000 
GE Man-Hours in Year 


Workers’ production ideas saved 1,250,- 
000 man-hours in plants of General Elec- 
tric Co. during 1942, while suggestions 
adopted conserved more than 1,000,000 
pounds of steel, and large quantities of 
aluminum, copper, stainless steel, tin, 
chromium and other vital metals. 

Company also reports bonuses paid for 
ideas last year reached $158,943, for 
16,204 suggestions adopted from 53,- 
945 submitted. Awards in 1942 totaled 
nearly twice the amount for 1929, the 
prior record year. There were two prize- 
winning suggestions worth $1200 each. 





WOMEN MACHINE 


TOOL OPERATORS STUDY FOUR HOURS, WORK 36 





WOMEN being ‘trained for openings in the machine tool section of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.’s East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., plant devote four hours a week to classroom study then spend the other 36 hours of their 40-hour week 
on the war production line. The girl at the left performs a precision job requiring tolerance of one-thousandth of an 
inch. A former gasoline station attendant, at the right, sharpens a boring tool for an engine lathe. NEA photos 
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IN THE NEWS 





CONSTRUCTION of additional detin- 
ning plants in the United States was or- 
dered deferred last week by the War 
Production Board, Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson announced. 

Construction of detinning plants was 
deferred, Mr. Nelson said, because of 
the urgent demands for motors, boilers, 
tanks and other equipment used in them 
in other phases of the war effort. 

“This does not mean that either the 
tin situation or the steel scrap supply 
has eased to the point where it is no 
longer a critical problem,” he explained. 

“The nationwide scrap drive has eased 
that situation temporarily and the elec- 
trolytic tinning process and other con- 
servation measures have reduced the 
drain on tin, but we shall continue to 
need all the scrap we can get and all 
the tin we can recover. 

“For the time being, however, fabri- 
cated equipment and machinery-manu- 
facturing facilities are our No. 1 prob- 
lem. The decision to defer construction 





Construction of New Detinning 
Plants Deferred by War Board 


of these new plants was taken for that 
reason. It is a part of our continuing 
effort to reduce new construction to the 
barest minimum. 


“Tin can collection started from scratch 
less than a year ago. Although latest 
figures indicate a collection of 17,000 
gross tons monthly, this is less than half 
of the capacity of detinning and shred- 
ding facilities now operating, and less 
than one quarter of the used cans dis- 
carded each month.” 

In connection with the shredding fa- 
cilities now operating, Mr. Nelson called 
for an especially expanded and more 
vigorous collection of cans in the South 
West for use by the copper industry. 
Cans are needed in large quantities to 
fill the capacities of the shredding plants 
at Los Angeles, Kansas City, Dallas and 
Houston. Shredded cans are used for 
copper precipitation, the easiest and 
cheapest method, both in materials and 
manpower, to augment the supply of this 
critical material. 


Mica Supply Adequate for War Use; 
Processing Problems Are Difficult 


UNITED NATIONS are not suffering 
a shortage of mica, essential mineral 
for which no synthetic substitute has 
yet been developed, states the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American affairs. But 
thus far the Western Hemisphere has not 
been able to find cheap, efficient labor 
to grade and split the raw mica. 

“Block” or built-up mica is essential 
to manufacture radio equipment, air- 
plane motors, and electric motors. It 
is a vital part for commutator segments 
in motors and generators; every DC 
motor and generator requires from 24 
to 30 pieces. It is used for V-rings at 
ends of commutators, and in armature 
coils, slots, and collars and every radio 
tube employs from two to four pieces. 
It is an insulating material for trans- 
formers and a dielectric in condensers. 

Mica is unaffected by fire, water, elec- 
tricity, or acid, and its volume remains 
constant in extreme heat or cold. No 
other substance has these characteristics, 
it is said, nor have they.been encom- 
passed in any synthetic substitute. 

For many years India provided a 
quality of mica grading and splitting un- 
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equaled anywhere. Efforts of Brazil and 
Argentina to increase mica sales have 
been hampered by failure to maintain 
exacting standards of classification. 

Mica can be split to a thickness of 
001 inch. 


Concentration of Galvanized 
Sheet Production Ordered 


Concentration of galvanized steel sheet 
production to avoid any interference with 
the output of steel plate and heavy hot 
rolled sheets was ordered last week by 
Hiland G. Batcheller, director, WPB 
Steel Division. 

Mr. Batcheller explained that the pro- 
duction of galvanized sheets has been 
halted in some of the principal produc- 
ing areas, notably Chicago. However, 
the tonnage of galvanized sheets rolled 
will be about the same as has been pro- 
duced by all mills in the past few months 
and will be sufficient to meet war and 
essential civilian demands. 

Because production will be concen- 
trated, buyers may find their usual sup- 
pliers unable to accept orders. They 


were advised by WPB to seek other 
suppliers located as near as possible to 
the delivery point. 


Secondary Steel Jobber 
Prices To Be Considered 


Dollar and cent prices for the resale 
of secondary steel products to be estab- 
lished shortly by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration will be explained to ware- 
house jobbers and distributors at a series 
of meetings under the joint sponsorship 
of the Warehouse Branch of OPA and the 
Steel Products Warehouse Association 
Inc. E. L. Wyman, chief of the Ware- 
house Branch, will speak. 

The first will be held in New York, 
Wednesday, Feb. 24, in Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania; the second in Cleveland, Feb. 26, 
in Hotel Statler, beginning at 9:30 a.m 

“The pricing system to be established 
shortly by OPA probably will determine 
prices for the duration,” said C. M. 
Ballou, president of the association 

Among the products to be covered are 
cold and hot rolled sheets, galvanized 
sheets, galvannealed sheets, long terne 
sheets, hot rolled strips, cold rolled 
strips, sheared plate, universal mill plate. 
tin mill black plate and semifinished iron 
and steel products. 

Reservations for the meetings should 
be made by writing to the national head- 
quarters of the association, 1060 Union 
Commerce building. Cleveland. No res- 
ervations are necessary unless lunch is 


desired. 


American Hot Dip Galvanizers Asso- 
ciation Inc.—Representatives of the War 
Board, Adjustment 


Board and Manpower Commission will 


Production Price 
take part in the annual meeting to be 
held in William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Feb, 24-25 


ular members, will be by invitation 


Attendance, except for reg- 


Creates Profit-Sharing 
Trust for Employes 


Steel Warehousing Corp., 350 West 
Root street, Chicago, has established a 
profit-sharing trust plan for employes, 
according to A. J. Kueber, president. It 
operates on the basis of a retirement fund 
with the company contributing a per- 
centage of its profits. Employes with three 
or more years’ service participate. 

The corporation started in business in 
October, 1938, as a prime warehouse to 
handle a complete line of steel. From a 
start with 18 employes, personnel has 
grown to nearly 100. Company is a mem- 
ber of the American Steel Warehouse 
Association. 
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Bottlenecks in Critical Components 
To Be Cleared by WPB “Task Forces” 


PLANS for forming special industry 
committees, or “task forces”, to partici- 
pate in the campaign for breaking bottle- 
necks in production of critical common 
components, have been announced by 
Donald M. Nelson. 

This represents an 
step in the development of overall pro- 
duction scheduling, involving the cut- 
ting down of backlogs by redistribution 
of orders, increasing labor supply in short 


move important 


plants, and, in general, adapting the par- 
ticular industry for more intensive pro- 
duction. 

The plan is a simple emergency meth- 
od of breaking industrial bottlenecks 
by the most intelligent utilization of all 
industrial facilities. All final decisions 
relating to matters such as redistribution 
of orders will be made within WPB. It 
is planned that smaller facilities will be 
brought into the picture through the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. 

Critical common components which are 
causing trouble include parts and ac- 
cessories of planes, ships, tanks, guns 
or other campaign material for which 
manufacturing facilities are limited, but 
which are needed in greater quantity. 

Among items being studied are gears, 
valves, diesel and gasoline engines, 
crankshafts, compressors, pumps, heat 
exchangers, welding rods and electrodes, 
electric motors, starters and generators, 
boilers, vacuum tubes and control in- 
struments. 


Plans to break these bottlenecks orig- 
inated in the office of Charles E. Wilson, 
WPB production vice chairman, and are 
being developed and carried out by 
Ralph J. Cordiner, director general for 
war production scheduling, who reports 
to Mr. Wilson. 


Embraces All Productions Programs 


The drive began on Jan. 20 when the 
production vice chairman directed letters 
to the heads of the 14 claimant agencies, 
such as the secretaries of War and Navy, 
lend-lease administrator, petroleum ad- 
ministrator, and rubber director. 

This letter pointed out that the claim- 
ant agencies, their prime contractors and 
subcontractors often had not placed 
orders for 1943 requirements with the 
manufacturers of critical components. 

The plan applies to all production pro- 
grams. Prime contractors are being 
urged to act promptly, so that subcon- 
tractors will not be excluded. 


Production scheduling of eritical com- 


a a a 


mon components will be done within the 
industry divisions of the War Produc- 
tion Board, under Mr. Cordiner’s super- 
vision. When preliminary information 
forms are submitted, the orders of each 
contractor will be analyzed from the 
standpoint of material requirements and 
plant capacity. They will be approved 
by the indystry division as submitted, or 
changed by the director general for war 
production scheduling. 


“Task Force” for Each Division 


Operating within each industry divi- 
sion concerned with the production of 
common critical components will be an 
advisory scheduling committee, or “task 
force”, organized according to the cus- 
tomary War Production Board procedure 
for industry advisory committees. 


The division director, after obtaining 
recommendations of the scheduling sub- 
committee, will select an industry expert 
War Production Board official; 
he will serve as the director’s principal 
aide in working out with the industry and 


as a 





with the scheduling subcommittee de- 
tailed recommendations for action by the 
War Production Board. These recom- 
mendations and actions taken pursuant to 
them concerning items in question will 
be regularly reported to the industry ad- 
visory committee. 

The committee will meet at regular 
intervals to make recommendations to 
the division director concerned with its 
operations, confer with the scheduling 
unit of the industry division, and keep 
the director general for war production 
scheduling posted as to its recommen- 
dations. 

It will be the general function of the 
advisory scheduling committee to see 
that the resources of the industry are 
used to fullest extent. If one firm has 
too large a backlog of orders, while an- 
other has not enough to schedule work 
continuously for 1943, the committee will 
recommend transfer of work from one 
firm to the other. If a firm has excess 
capacity capable of turning out critical 
components, but insufficient labor sup- 
ply, steps will be taken to see that it is 
provided with workers. 

When re-scheduling or redistribution 
of orders appears important to expedite 
production, the Director General for 
Operations will inaugurate the necessary 
steps. 


Steel Output in 1942 Concentrated 
In Six Major War Classifications 


WAR demand for steel in 1942 was 
concentrated on six major finished prod- 
ucts, and new production records were 
made in these as well as in steel ingots, 
the American Iron and Steel Institute 
reports. The most important items in 
tonnages were plates, shapes, hot-rolled 
carbon steel bars, alloy steel bars and 
tool steel bars. Production of barbed 
wire in 1942 may also have been at a 
new peak; comparable statistics extend 
back only through 1935. 

Production for sale of 11,543,000 tons 
of steel plates in 1942 was 90 per cent 
above the record of 1941. Shape pro- 
duction for sale was 4,938,000 tons, 8 
per cent more than the 194] peak. Hot- 
rolled carbon steel bar output in 1942 
totaled 6,589,000 tons, 2 per cent over 
1941. Alloy steel bar production was 
2,512,000 tons, almost 20 per cent above 
the best previous record. Tool steel 
bars and barbed wire production of 210,- 
000 tons and 301,000 tons, respectively, 
were also above 1941 records. 


Output of concrete reinforcing bars and 





cold-finished carbon bars totaled 1,845,- 
000 and 1,241,000 tons, respectively. 

Chief among products in which output 
was substantially less than the record ton- 
nages of 1941 were those which in peace- 
time were used largely for civilian pur- 
poses. Thus the 8,614,000 tons of sheet 
steel made for sale in 1942 was one-third 
less than the prior peak and strip steel 
production of 2,409,000 tons was off 28 
per cent. Production of 2,658,000 tons 
of tin and terne plate in 1942 was 25 
per cent below the peak. 

Other production totals of 1942 were 
standard rails, 1,941,000 tons; drawn 
wire, 1,981,000 tons; pipe and tubular 
products, 5,080,000 tons. 


Steel Corp.'s Shipments Down 


Finished steel shipments by United 
States Steel Corp. subsidiaries in Janu- 
ary were 1,685,998 net tons, second high- 
est for that month in the Corporation's 
history, but 163,642 tons less than the 
total for December and 52,900 tons less 
than in January, 1942. 
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Jan. Feb. March 
1943 7,408 . ; 
1942 7,124 6,521 7,392 
1941 6,922 6,230 7,124 
1943 : . ° 
1942 4,983 4,500 5,055 
1941 4,666 4,206 4,702 


Ingot Rate Advances 
4-Point to 99 Per Cent 


Production of open-hearth, bessemer 
and electric furnace ingots last week ad- 
vanced 42-point to 99 per cent. Three 
districts gained, three declined and six 
were unchanged. A year ago the rate 
was 97 per cent; two years ago it was 
96% per cent, both based on capacity 
as of those dates. 

Principal factor in the increase was a 
rise of 1% points each at Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland, due to additional furnaces 
being lighted after repairs. Wheeling 
also made a slight gain. Lessened ac- 
tivity was noted at Detroit and Cincin- 
nati and in eastern Pennsylvania. Scrap 
supply has ceased to be a limiting factor 
and only necessity for repair of open 





DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged in 
Leading Districts 





Week Same 
ended Week 
Feb. 13 Change 1942 1941 
Pittsburgh 99 +15 965 96.5 
Chicago 100 None 102.55 99.5 
Eastern Pa. 93 1 90 96 
Youngstown 7 None 89 90 
Wheeling 80 +0.5 90.5 100 
Cleveland 93 +15 91 84 
Buffalo 90.5 None 795 905 
Birmingham 100 None 95 100 
New England 95 None 100 100 
Cincinnati 90 —-5 84 95 
St. Louis 98 None 78 93 
Detroit 90 --3 91 92 
Average OY +05 °97 °96.5 


*Computed on basis of steelmaking capacity 
as of those dates. 
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STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 


Ne? Tons, 000 omitted 


April May June July 
7,122 7,386 7,022 7,148 
6.754 7,044 6.792 6,812 
PIG IRON PRODUCTION 
4,896 5,073 4,935 5,051 
4,340 4,596 4551 4.766 


hearths prevents full capacity output 
Steel ingot and castings production 
in January was second highest on record, 
7,408,744 net tons, exceeded only by 
7,584,864 tons in October, 1942, accord- 
ing to the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. The January total compares 
with 7,303,179 tons in December and 
7,124,922 tons in Jahuary, 1942. 
Average weekly production in January 
was 1,672,403 tons, against 1,712,159 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Lee 
7,233 7,067 7,584 7,184 7,303 
6,997 6.811 7,236 6,960 7,150 
5,009 4,937 5,236 5,083 5,201 
4,784 4,721 4,860 4,707 5,014 


tons average in October, 1942. The De- 
cember average was 1,652,303 tons and 
for January, 1942, it was 1,608,355 
tons. 

During January the industry operated 
at an average of 97.8 per cent of capaci- 
ty. In the record month of October, 
1942, the rate averaged 100.1 per cent 
The rate in December averaged 96.6 per 
cent and in January, 1942, it was 94.7 


per cent 





STEEL INGOT STATISTICS 
Calculated 
—_—_—--_——- Estimated Production—All Companies _ — weekly Number 
Open Hearth— -~——-Bessemer—— -———Electric-—— ——Total——_—‘— produc- of 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent tion, all weeks 
Net of Net of of Net of companies in 


tons capacity tons capacity 


capacity tons capacity Net tons 


Based on Reports by Companies which in 1941 made 98.5% of the Open Hearth, 100% of the 
Bessemer and 87.8% of the Biectric Ingot and Steel for Castings Production 


1943 


Jan. 6,563,317 98.7 78,058 83.7 


Based on Reports by Companies which in 1941 
Bessemer 


367,369 102.3 7,408,744 97.8 


1,672,403 4.45 


made 98.5% of the Open Hearth, 100% eof the 


and 87.8% of the Electric Ingot and Steel for Oastings Production 


1942 
Jan 6,328,128 %.4 490,864 86.0 305,930 96.3 7,124,922 94.7 1,608,335 4.43 
Feb 5,791,813 96.7 453,443 88.0 275,700 96.2 6,521,056 96.0 1,630,264 4.00 
Mar 6,574,701 99.1 493,294 86.4 324,916 102.3 7,392,911 98.2 1,668,829 4.43 
ist quar 18,694,642 97.0 1,437,701 86.7 906,546 98.3 21,038,889 96.3 1,635,994 12.86 
Fs sa 6,346,707 98.8 44,563 82.2 321,023 104.4 7,122,313 97.7 1,660,213 4.29 
6,600,376 99.5 4 79.5 332,460 104.7 7,386,890 98.2 1,667,470 4438 
June . 6,247,302 97.2 452,518 81.8 322.3385 104.8 7,022,155 96.4 1,636,866 429 
2nd qtr 19,194,385 98.5 1,361,155 81.2 975,818 104.6 21,531,358 97.4 1,654,985 13.01 
ist half 37,889,027 97.8 2,798,856 83.9 1,882,364 101.5 42,570,247 96.9 1,645,545 25.87 
July .. 6,350,047 95.7 453,684 79.6 345,098 96.3 7,148,824 945 1,617,381 4.4? 
Aug. . 6,420,496 96.6 467,313 81.8 345,642 96.3 7.233.451 %.4 1,682,833 4.45 
Sept. . 6,297,201 98.0 437,950 79.4 331,933 95.7 7,067,084 96.5 1,651,188 428 
3rd qtr. 19,067,744 96.8 1,358,947 80.3 1,022,688 96.1 21,449,359 95.5 1,633,615 13.13 
9 mos. .56,956,771 97.4 4,157,803 82.7 2,905,032 99.5 64,019,606 96.4 1,641,528 39.00 
Oct. . 6.757,696 101.6 461,895 80.9 365,273 101.7 7,584,864 100.1 1,712,159 4.43 
Nov. 6,378,661 99.1 458.426 82.9 347,473 99.9 7,184.560 97.9 1,674,723 4.29 
Dec. 6,471,465 97.6 475,124 83.4 356.590 99.5 7,303,179 9%6.6 1,652,303 4.42 
4th qtr 19,607,822 99.4 1,395,455 82.4 1,069,336 100.4 22,072,603 98.2 1,679,802 13.14 


2nd hif 38,675,566 98.1 2,754,392 
Total.. 76,564,593 97.9 5,553,248 


ae 
Aw 


2,092,004 98.3 43,521,962 96.8 
3,974,368 99.8 86,092,209 96.9 


1,656,717 26.27 
1,651,174 52.14 


The percentages of capacity operated in the first six months of 1942 are calculated on weekly 
capacities of 1,498,029 net tons open hearth, 128,911 net tons Bessemer and 71,682 net tons electric 
ingots and steel for castings, total 1,698,622 net toms; based on annua! capacities as of Jan. 1, 1942 
as follows: Open hearth 78,107,260 net tons, Bessemer 6,721,400 net tons, electric 3,737,510 net 
tons. Beginning July 1, 1942, the percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly 
capacities of 1,500,714 net tons open hearth, 128,911 net tons bessemer and 81,049 net tons electric 
ingots and steel for castings, total 1,710,674 net tons; based on annual capacities as follows: Open 


hearth 78,247 


,230 net tons, bessemer 6,721,400 net tons, electric 4,225,890 net tons 
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FARM STEEL 








Implement Manufacturers Unable 
To Obtain Sources for Allotments 


CHICAGO 

FARM machinery manufacturers are 
meeting with only partial success in lo- 
cating sources of supply for the 50,000 
tons of additional steel allotted to them 
recently by WPB for an expanded imple- 
ment production program during first 
quarter, Several companies have placed 
orders for rerolled rail steel, but report 
little success in obtaining bessemer steel. 

In setting up the revised steel quota of 
187,000 tons, as compared with the orig- 
inal 137,000 tons, WPB specified that 
“bessemer and/or reroHed»rail”’ steel: was 
- te comprise. the addisiond!- attowance- It 
further stipulated that the industry is be- 
ing required to purchase at least 25 per 
cent of its steel of these types to relieve 
pressure on open-hearth steel. The gov- 
ernment clearly indicated that there is at 
present excess productive capacity for 
bessemer and rerolled rail. 

Implement makers who canvassed 
bessemer producers failed to obtain sup- 
plies, thus it would appear that this grade 
of steel will not afford relief to their 


urgent problem. The bulk of bessemer 
capacity is in the eastern part of the 
country, while the implement industry is 
concentrated in the Middle West, intro- 
ducing long transportation hauls and high 
freight rates and thus making the steel 
uneconomical. Among other reasons for 
the lack of availability of bessemer are 
that the somewhat limited output already 
is required for other products, also that 
bessemer converters frequently are util- 
ized to make synthetic scrap for open 
hearths in view of the shortage of high- 
grade: steelmaking ‘scrap. 

As for rerolled rail steel, the picture is 
considerably brighter, despite the fact 
that rerolling mills are limited by gov- 
ernment order to a schedule of not to ex- 
ceed 40 hours a week. Lifting of this 
restriction would increase production. 

Little bessemer steel is used in farm 
machinery, although a number of manu- 
facturers employ rail steel rather exten- 
sively for structural parts where the high 
strength and stiffness of this materia! 
offer advantages. The bulk of rerolling 





WELDING THE “BIG INCH” OVER PENNSYLVANIA HILLS 


o 
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BAD weather doesn’t delay laying of the “Big Inch” pipeline from Texas to the 
eastern seaboard. Above, welders tack the sections together in the Pennsylvania 
hill country. Shaped to conform to the contour of the countryside, the huge 
pipe rests on skids while being assembled. Shipments for the start of the line 
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in Texas were begun last July. NEA photo 





rails are high quality open-hearth steel. 
The output of some rail mills goes almost 
exclusively to the farm implement in- 
dustry; while a few others. have supplied 
a part of their production to this field. 
Still others have had concrete bars as 
their chief product. Thus it would seem 
that if rail mills are permitted to increase 
their work week sufficient tonnage could 
be produced to meet the expanded farm 
implement requirements. 

The senate military committee, of 
which Senator Reynolds is chairman, is 
exploring the problems facing the na- 
tion’s farmers. Last week it received the 
testimony of Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard that the 50,000 tons 
of steel allotted to the farm machinery 
industry is too brittle for use and further 
is of a type containing more impurities 
than- oper-hearth: steeb ordirarily used. 
This criticism may apply to bessemer 
steel, but it is much less true of rail 
steel, which is of open-hearth grade. 

Considerable dissatisfaction continues 
to be expressed by farmers and imple- 
ment manufacturers over the inadequacy 
of the machinery program, even as re- 
cently revised by WPB. Quotas are con- 
siderably below those recommended by 
the Department of Agriculture as the 
minimum if 1943 food production goal is 
to be attained. It may be wishful think- 
ing, but the feeling persists that as the 
full facts indicate the seriousness of the 
situation, the machinery program will 
again be revised upward. 


Report Chile Negotiating 
For Worth Steel Plant 


Negotiations by the Chilean govern- 
ment are reported under way for pur- 
chase of Worth Steel Co.’s steel mill in 
Claymont, Del., which has not been 
in operation for more than three years 
and is at present partially dismantled. 


If negotiations are completed and ap- 
proved by Washington, it is expected the 
mill will be used for rolling sheet cop- 
per. It is a two-high, 72-inch unit, with 
annual rated capacity for hot rolling 
24,000 gross tons of steel sheets. 

There has been no confirmation of the 
report that Chile has purchased the 
Pawtucket, R. L, unit of the General 
Cable Corp. for production of copper 
products, particularly wire. 





As much money as it costs to produce 
13 bullets is wasted every time an Amer- 
ican worker loses, destroys or mutilates 
his social security card. So states H. L. 
McCarthy, Chicago regional director of 
Social Security. Nearly 2,000,000 dupli- 
cate cards were issued in 1942, at a cost 
that could have provided 550 jeeps for 
the Army. 
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PRIORITIES-ALLOCATIONS-PRICES 


Weekly summary of orders and regulations issued by WPB and OPA, supplementary 
to Priorities-Allocations-Prices Guide as published in Section II of STEEL, Dec. 14, 1942 


L ORDERS 


L-237: Woodworking Machinery, Light Ma- 
chine Tools, effective Feb. 2. Places pro- 
duction and distribution of specified equip- 
ment under strict control. Limits produc- 
tion of tools listed in schedule A to a 60- 
day anticipated inventory for orders rated 
A-l-a or higher but output must not exceed 
16 2/3 per cent of total 1941 sales by dol- 
lar volume for any 60-day period. Distribu- 
tors’ inventories limited to five in number 
for any specified size and type of tool listed 
on schedule A. 


M ORDERS 


M-11 (Amendment): Zinc, effective Feb. 9. 
Places remelt zinc under same control as 
that for six higher grades. Limits delivery 
by dealers to orders rated AA-5 or higher; 
regulates transfer and use of zinc scrap, per- 
mitting shipment only to dealers, producers 
and manufacturers for use in redistilled zinc, 
remelt zinc, brass, zinc dust, zinc oxide, 
chemicals or salt, except on special authori- 
zation by WPB. 

M-29 (Amendment): Tungsten, effective Feb. 4. 
Exempts from allocation control tungsten 
contact points. Control maintained by allo- 
cation to manufacturers of the tungsten rod 
from which the points are made. 

M-29-b (Amendment): Tungsten, effective Feb. 
9. Eliminates many of the exemptions con- 
tained in the original order, including the 
following: orders rated A-1l-j or higher; ex- 
emptions in favor of articles produced with 
tungsten to comply with safety regulations; 
blanket exemptions in favor of the Panama 
Canal, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, National Advisory 
Commission for Aeronautics, Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development, and Lend- 
Lease countries. 

M-239 (Amendment): Steatite Talc, effective 
Feb. 6. Removes restrictions on use in 
electrical and heat insulating products (not 
including refractories), electric light bulbs, 
and experimental work. Increases “prac- 


ticable minimum working inventory” to six 
months’ supply from 3 months’ supply. 
Covers natural magnesium silicate suitable 
for use in steatite products and containing 
not more than 1% per cent lime, 1% per 
cent ferric oxide, or 4 per cent alumina. 

M-261 (Amendment): Metal Strapping, effective 
Feb. 4. Removes restrictions on commercial 
use of metal strapping and wire on specified 
types of bundles. Permits the packing of 
such products as newspapers, metal pipe, 
shingles, wood box parts, and knocked-down 
wooden boxes, and similar commodities in 
light bundles fastened by metal strapping 
and wire. 


CMP REGULATIONS 


Regulation No. 1 (Amendment), issued Feb. 8. 
Directs that allotments of controlled mate- 
rials are to be made on a quarterly instead 
of monthly basis. Simplifies method of 
passing .on allotment numbers from prime 
contractors .te subcontractors. by permitting 
the grouping of allotment numbers under 
major program numbers. 

Regulation No. 4, issued Feb. 6. Governs 
sales of aluminum, steel and copper by 
warehouses and distributors, effective Feb. 15 
in the case of copper and March 31 for 
aluminum and steel. Permits a warehouse 
to fill an authorized CMP order or an order 
bearing a preference rating of AA-5 or 
higher for brass mill or wire mill products, 
if the order calls for delivery of 500 pounds 
or less of any item to any one destination 
at any one time. No more than 2000 pounds 
of any one item may be delivered to a cus- 
tomer in a calendar month. 


PRICE REGULATIONS 


No. 29 (Amendment): By-Product Foundry and 
By-Product Blast Furnace Coke, effective as 
of Dec. 1, 1942. Provides that consumers 
may be billed for the transportation tax of 
4 cents per net ton imposed by the Revenue 
Act of 1942. Tax in billing must be stated 
separately from the price the consumer pays 


for the coke and may not be included in 
the computation of the maximum prices. 
No. 230 (Revised): Reusable Iron and Steel 
Pipe and Used Structural Pipe, effective Feb. 
9. Establishes uniform price of $35 per net 
ton for used structural pipe with provision 


of charges for extra service. Raises prices 
for reusable galvanized pipe to a level 20 per 
cent above that for black pipe for sizes one 
inch in diameter and smaller; 15 per cent 
for larger sizes. Establishes additional spe- 
cific maximum prices for several standard 
sizes of pipe appearing in the reusable pipe 
market; odd or unusual sizes and weights of 
pipe are to be priced by means of an exact 
formula keyed to weight. Establishes pric- 
ing method for two grades of unusually 
strong oil country casing and tubing known 
as J-55 and N-80. On sales of pipe at 
premium prices a certified statement must 
be given by the sellers to the buyer stating 
the tests made and requirements met. Es- 
tablishes specific prices for cutting and thread- 
ing. 


No. 236 (Amendment): Building Materials, ef- 
fective Feb. 11. Establishes specific maxi- 
mum prices for special combination grates, 
developed for installation in heating boilers 
being converted from use of oil to coal 


No. 315: Lead Arsenate, effective Feb. 8. Es- 
tablishes maximum prices on sales by man- 
ufacturers and distributors to other manu- 
facturers or distributors and to all other pur- 
chasers, respectively, as follow in cents per 
pound on a carlot basis: Standard lead ar- 
senate powder, 3-lb. bags or larger 11.00 
and 11.50; 1-Ib. bags, 16.00 and 20.00; 
1-Ib. cartons 18.00 and 22.00; %-Ib. car- 
tons, 21.00 and 25.50; Basic lead arsenate 
powder, 3 Ib. bags or larger 11.50 and 
12.00; 1-Ib. cartons, 18.50 and 22.50; 
standard lead arsenate, 5.75 and 6.00. Less 
than carlot prices are “%-cent higher for 
lead arsenate and ‘“-cent higher for lead 
arsenate paste. 


No. 317: War Model Locks, effective Feb. 15 
Establishes specific manufacturers’ and job- 
bers’ prices for war model locks and lock 
sets in which brass, zinc and bronze parts 
have been replaced by iron and steel. Re- 
tail sales remain under the general maximum 
price regulation. Removes price control of 
these items from revised price schedule No 
40 (Builders Hardware and Insect Screen 
Cloth) which continues to control prices for 
the brass models 





Idle Machine Tool Transfers to 
War Plants Authorized. by WPB 


TRANSFERS of idle machine tools to 
plants urgently needing them are author- 
ized under a policy established by the 
War Production Board in consultation 
with the War and Navy departments 
and the Defense Plant Corp. This step 
was recommended by the Production 
Executive Committee, under the chair- 
manship of C. E. Wilson, production 
vice chairman. 

The policy is expressed in a directive 
signed by Under Secretary of the Navy 
James V. Forrestal; Under Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson; Hans A. Klags- 
brunn, vice president of the Defense 
Plant Corp., and Donald M. Nelson, 
WPB chairman. 

The War Production Board, through 
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its tools division, will direct the procure- 
ment agencies to transfer available tools 
when new tools cannot be delivered 
quickly enough to meet requirements. 
The directive points out that most ma- 
chine tools purchased for war production 
have been financed by the government. 
It is primarily toward the use of these 
that the order is directed. 

The swift transfer of machine tools 
to those who most need them, the direc- 
tive indicated, will make it unnecessary 
for contractors to retain reserves against 
future needs. 

The directive stated that the “guid- 
ing principle shall be that upon the is- 
suance of such a direction the transfer 
of the machine tool in question shall be 


made promptly.” Consequently, the di- 
rective continued, “every effort must be 
exerted by the government agency con- 
cerned to obtain the consent of the 
holder of the machine tool to its imme- 
diate transfer.” 

Negotiations to modify contracts un- 
der which the tools are used, or con- 
tracts covering production involving use 
of the tools, are to be conducted after 
the transfer as far as possible. If a 


voluntary transfer cannot be accom- 
plished promptly, steps will be taken 
to requisition the machine tools. 

Government procurement agencies 
concerned with machine tools are to 
collect lists of machine tools which are 
“available for transfer to fill other more 
urgent needs”. 

Orders for outstanding machine tools 
are to be reviewed “so that those not 
urgently needed may be canceled”. On 
Dec. 31, officials pointed out, average 
time needed to complete outstanding or- 
ders was six and one-half months. 
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National Planning Association envisages public postwar 
construction as captial activity rather than work-creating 
plan of WPA variety. . . Expect more money will be spent 
than in 1930s. . . Master schedule to be prepared 


IN discussing postwar planning in this 
department last week, reference was 
made to a proposed system of govern- 
ment investments in rebuilding our cities, 
rebuilding our transportation systems, 
developing our rivers and rebuilding in 
rural areas. This information was briefed 
from a pamphlet entitled Guides for 
Postwar Planning, published by the 
National Planning Association for the 
purpose of stimulating thinking on the 
subject of postwar planning. 

Continuing to digest this pamphlet, 
it appears that those who are thinking 
along lines of government investment 
believe there are important differences 
between the proposed government invest- 
ment program and the work done from 
1933 to 1940. In the first place, heavy 
or capital work activity would be in- 
volved, not the WPA kind of work that 
represented the largest part of New Deal 
spending. Too, the conditions of eligi- 
bility and the wage rates attached to 
WPA employment would be missing. 


Expect Some Revenue 


This group believes, also, that invest- 
ment in urban rebuilding, transporta- 
tio. modernization, and river develop- 
ment would bring some direct financial] 
returns; it is not suggested that the 
projects would have to be self-liquidating 
in the traditional sense, but there would 
be revenues accruing from the operation 
of such enterprises. In the third place, 
it is believed by this group that the 
kind of investment proposed would add 
especially to the productive facilities ot 
the United States. 

This group sees as the most impor- 
tant difference, however, the size of 
the financial outlay. It believes that in 
the 1930s we spent too little none too 
wisely. It points out the size of the 
defense and war outlays as indicating 
the road to fall employment. It cites 
statistical evidence indicating that on 
the basis of a national income of 105 to 
110 billions at 1940 prices a gross in- 
vestment of about 25 billion dollars 
would be required in order to maintain 
the national income at that level. This 
25 billions, the group holds, would in- 
clude capital replacement, out of cur- 
rent expenditures, and capital addi- 
tions, out of private or government sav- 
ings. 

During the 1930s, it is pointed out, the 
size of the expenditure outlay was a 
matter of political expedient that fol- 
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lowed no consistent pattern; in the post- 
war period we shall have better guides 
if we but use them. The objects of ex- 
penditure must be selected with care 
in order not to throw the economy out 
of balance. Need for transportation in- 
vestment must be met at a rate that will 
handle satisfactorily the increase in 
freight that will come as we reach higher 
levels of income. We must provide 
power as it is needed. Urban rebuild- 
ing, except for transport terminals, can 
perhaps proceed with greater flexibility. 

Government investment planners hold 
it is possible with present statistical tech- 
niques and with data now available, if 
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carefully modified from time to time, 
to prepare a master schedule that will 
show, on the one hand, funds available 
for investment at various levels of na- 
tional income, and on the other hand, 
the types of goods and services we shall 
be producing and transporting. The 
capital plant required by private indus- 
try in order for it to carry its responsi- 
bility would have to be determined. 

This group of planners regards the 
annual outlay as the heart of the fiscal 
aspect of a government investment pro- 
gram. Meeting the cost is a secondary 
aspect “although certainly not unimpor- 
tant”. The alternatives are two: Shall 
we tax or shall we borrow? 

Quoting from the pamphlet, the gov- 
ernment investment group answers this 
question as follows: 

“Business enterprises and individuals 









































often acquire property and even serv- 
ices by borrowing. The practice is rec- 
ognized not only as legitimate but also 
as indispensable. In this way it is pos- 
sible to gain the use of property that 
cannot be obtained by full payment 
from current income. Long ago was de- 
veloped the practice of pooling a part 
of the income of a number of persons in 
order to build up productive property that 
would later increase their income. Of 
even more ancient lineage is the practice 
of supplementing current income used 
for current expenditures by borrowing 
from others. Such borrowing has been 
justified under the guise of extraordinary 
expenditure to be repaid from subse- 
quent income. More recently we have 
witnessed the growth of installment 
purchasing as a means of obtaining goods, 
usually consumer durable goods, for im- 
mediate use while paying over a period 
of time. 

“It is sometimes forgotten that for 
everyone who borrows there is a lender; 
one person’s liability is another man’s 
asset. Debt is also wealth. A growth 
of debt means also a growth of assets. 
The fact that as a whole we in the Unit- 
ed States owe a great deal more per 
capita for all purposes now than in 
1789 does not mean we are today a 
poorer people than when Washington 
became president. It is obvious that 
we are a far wealthier nation. To be 
sure, no debt is better than the value 
of the assets it represents. But this mere- 
ly is another way of saying that debts 
should be judged in the light of the as- 
sets produced by the debt. 


Debt May Be Wasteful or Desirable 


“Can this general canon be applied 
equally to government and private debt? 
No unequivocal answer is possible. There 
can be wasteful government debt as well 
as wastetful private debt. Desirable debt 
policy for the federal government is not 
necessarily the desirable debt policy for 
state and local governments. Some 
highly qualified judgments are called for 
whenever we discuss debts of any kind. 

“One factor, however, especially needs 
emphasis in considering debt. ‘The limi- 
tation to the incurrence of debt over any 
period of time is a limitation imposed 
by the use of a nation’s resources. Debt 
is a transfer of certain portions of in- 
come from one person’s use to another's. 
The amount that can be so transferred, 
therefore, depends ultimately upon what 
can be spared from income. If income 
is generally lifted, more can be spared. 
The ultimate limit upon debt is set by 
the level of national income resulting 
from full use of manpower and resources. 
If a nation is not utilizing fully its re- 
sources, it can borrow until there is full 
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utilization. If it borrows more, there 
is inflation. 

“Government can borrow at a time of 
under-utilization of resources, and bring 
about higher level of national income. 
Government can do this while private en- 
terprise cannot because of government's 
power to create credit. It can resort to 
fiscal machinery in order to insure that 
we consume all we are capable of pro- 
ducing. 

“Taxation cannot achieve this same re- 
sult when taxes are paid from a shrink- 
ing national income following upon less 
than full use of resources. Taxation 
can make government borrowing unnec- 
essary at a time of full employment, if 
such a policy is then desired. Govern- 
ment borrowing could be partially if not 
completely eliminated by a tax policy 
that places the heaviest burden upon 
those with a high propensity to save. 
This means a progressive tax structure— 
not one such as that of 1939 when about 
75 per cent af all government federal, 
state and local income came from taxes 
on one form or another of consumption. 
Income taxation would have to be in- 
creased and tax exempt holdings grad- 
ually eliminated if debt creation (in- 
vestment) on a large scale is not going 
to be required by our society. 

“The growth of debt has been one 
of the factors that has led to unequal 
distribution of income within our so- 
ciety. For those who lend income re- 
ceive interest subsequently—and _inter- 
est is a continuing claim against subse- 
quent production. Knowing this, we 
may desire to tax rather than borrow in 
order to support government activities 
at full employment levels’. On the oth- 
er hand, we have in our society numer- 
ous institutions dependent upon the crea- 
tion and maintenance of debt. For 
government and other debts are to en- 
dowed educational organizations, insur- 
ance companies, and savings banks, the 
assets that enable them to continue op- 
eration. If these institutions are to grow, 
there must be opportunities for them 
to invest their funds. 


“The present day emphasis upon se- 
curity in investment helps to explain 
why an increasing proposition of debt 
transactions are being reflected in the 
federal government budget. Small in- 
vestors and institutions dependent upon 
the careful use of assets entrusted to 
them are tending to take government 
securities, while government in turn 
may lend the money to private enter- 
prise, as it has been doing these past 
few years. The demand for security in 


'The great increase in federal government 
debt since 1932, the pamphlet explains, has 
not aggravated the problem of unequal distri- 
bution of income in the United States because 
of the fall in interest rate. 
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investment has become so greet that it 
is questionable whether this tendency 
can be altered. 

“At least there is one certain guide for 
desirable government fiscal policy. We 
must tax or borrow or do both as re- 
quired to maintain full employment. 
Our goal is full utilization of our re- 
sources, is consumption of all we are 
capable of producing. In a money 
economy this depends upon high levels 
of currency circulation, in other words 
high levels of expenditures. To the ex- 
tent that private enterprise does not do 
so, government outlay (taxation and bor- 
rowing) must fill the gap required to 
bring total expenditures to the desired 
goal.” 

This space in the next issue will be 
devoted to further thinking about the 
postwar financial picture as sponsored 
by the National Resources Planning 
Board. 


industrialists Undertake 
Ordnance System Study 


Survey to determine how industrial ex- 
perience may contribute to world-wide 
supply and maintenance of Army Ord- 
nance equipment has been undertaken 
by seven outstanding business executives, 
the War Department announced last 
week. 

The group is composed of Bernard M. 
Baruch of New York; Benjamin .F. Fair- 
less, president, United States Steel 
Corp.; K. T. Keller, president, Chrysler 
Corp.; Lewis H. Brown, president, Johns- 


Manville Corp.; Fowler McCormick, 
president, International Harvester Co.; 
General Robert E. Wood, chairman, 


Sears-Roebuck Co.; and B. E. Hutchin- 
son, chairman, finance committee, Chrys- 
ler Corp. 

The survey has been undertaken at 
the request of Major General Levin H. 
Campbell, Jr., Chief of Ordnance, 
Services of Supply. All members of 
the group or their representatives, who 
serve during the survey, will provide 
for their own expenses. 

The group will conduct studies on 
specialized problems concerned and will 
assign experts of various American in- 
dustries to go to the field to ascertain 
at close range where commercial prac- 
ticég may be applied to advantage. 

General Campbell said the members 
of the survey group will give the Army 
the benefit of their experience by 
scrutinizing the Ordnance Department's 
field service making such suggestions 
and recommendations to the Chief of 
Ordnance as they believe will enhance 
the program of warehousing, distribu- 
tion, supply, maintenance and salvage. 

Administrative control of upwards of 
60 Ordnance depots, arsenals and bases 


in the United States is decentralized 
into seven depot zones. The depots, 
arsenals and bases, together with equip- 
ment, are valued in excess of $650,000,- 
000. 

Ordnance items, nearly 2000 in num- 
ber and comprised of more than 250,000 
parts, including all of the Army's wea- 
pons, ammunition, tanks, automotive 
vehicles and fire control instruments, 
are being manufactured and developed 
under the Chief of Ordnance. 


Manganese, Silver, Copper 
Used in New 5-Cent Pieces 


More than 100,000 pounds of metallic 
manganese, recovered from low-grade 
domestic ores by an electrolytic method 
developed in Bureau of Mines labora- 
tories, have been delivered to the Treas- 
ury Department for lend-lease and to 
the United States mint. 

Several shipments of 99.9 per cent 
pure manganese from the Boulder City 
pilot plant have been sent to branches 
of the mint at Philadelphia and San 
Francisco. Bureau metallurgists deter- 
mined that several alloys using mangan- 
ese possess the physical and chemical 
properties required as a substitute for 
the 5-cent coin heretofore made of 75 
per cent copper and 25 per cent nickel. 

The new coin of 9 per cent manganese, 
385 per cent silver, and 56 per’ cent 
copper closely approximates the old coin 
in hardness, appearance, and durability, 
and electrical resistance and is acceptable 
for use in coin-operated machines. Some 
attempts have been made to substitute 
less pure manganese but the results have 
been reported as unsatisfactory. 


Permits Metal Strapping, Wire 
For Packing Light Bundles 


Restrictions imposed by Conservation 
Order M-261 on commercial use of metal 
strapping and wire on specified types of 
bundles have been removed by amend- 
ment. No change is made in the restric- 
tions on metal strapping on containers 

The order prohibited use of metal 
strapping and wire on light weight 
bundles. No one was allowed to use com- 
mercially any such material for bundles 
unless: The bundle weighed more than 
90 pounds; net weight of the contents 
exceeded .058 pounds per cubic inch (100 
pounds per cubic foot). 


Letters and appeals from those af- 
fected indicate that these restrictions 
were too drastic. Amendment permits 
the packing of such products as news- 
papers, metal pipes, shingles, wood box 
parts, and knocked-down wooden boxes 
and similar commodities in light bundles 
fastened by metal strapping and wire. 








Any one or all three 
of these publications 
will be sent free on 
request. They’re part 
of our effort to help 
win the war. Be sure 
to mention names of 
booklets you desire. 
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awarded September 6, 1942, 
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The three booklets illustrated above — 
“A Review of the Grinding Theories,” 
“Filmatic,” and “The Use of Abrasives for 
Finishing and Removing Metals’ — are 
official communiques from Grinding Head- 
quarters. They will give your workers a 
more-thorough understanding of precision 
cylindrical grinding. With this more in- 
timate knowledge should come a clue to 
finer finishes and closer accuracy of pre- 
cision ground parts in your own shop. 


CENTERLESS GRINDING MACHINES * CENTERLESS LAPPING MACHINES 


GRINDING 





MEN 


The same minds which developed such 
precise grinding machines as the CIN- 
CINNATI Hydraulic Universal have been 
applied to the preparation of these book- 
lets. Edited by skilled technical writers, 
they tell their stories correctly and effec- 
tively. Send for your copies today . . and 
to familiarize yourself with the outstanding 
performance characteristics of the CIN- 
CINNATI Hydraulic Universal, you'll also 
want a copy of catalogs G-486 and G-474. 


GRINDERS INCORPORATED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Training Plan for Latin-Americans 
To Aid Homelands’ Industrialization 


YOUNG men from the Latin-American 
republics are going to school in factories 
of the United States to receive technical 
training to enable them to assist in mod- 
ernizing the industry and agriculture of 
their own lands. As part of the Inter- 
American Trade Scholarship program, 
initiated by the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, Washington, the trainees will 
earn while they learn and, with a better 
understanding of the “American Way.” 

Already scholarship awards for factory 
and technical training have been made 
to 22 young Mexicans, five of whom are 
now working in this country. A group of 
17 more will arrive shortly from Mexico 
City, according to Elliott S. Hanson, 
director of the program. Their fields of 
interest and work include diesel engine 
construction and operation, generators 
and electrical transmission lines, sugar 
refining, industrial chemistry, road build- 
ing, machine shop practice, commercial 
banking, mine operation, aviation, in- 
dustrial chemistry, plastics, vitamin pro- 
duction, agricultural machine manufac- 
ture, rural electrification, soil conserva- 
tion and modern agricultural methods. 

Trainees are now coming to the United 


States from all the 20 American republics 
but the largest group is from Mexico 
because transportation facilities make it 
easier for groups of 12 to 15 to come 
from that country than from the republics 
farther south. 


Committee Recommends Men 


The term “trade scholarship” is some- 
thing of a misnomer. What the young 
men actually receive is a period of ap- 
prenticeship training in the particular 
trade or career in which they may be 
interested. The precept of learning to do 
by doing is the principle on which the 
trade scholarship program is founded. 
Furthermore, the young men are made 
self supporting in that they earn while 
they learn. 

The young men are first recommended 
by a Trainee Selection Committee, one 
of which is found in each of the 20 
capitals of the other American Republics. 
This committee of three is composed of 
one American business man, who acts 
as chairman, representing the interest of 
United States concerns; second, an out- 
standing citizen of the nation represented 
who is also a member of the Inter-Amer- 
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tudents from Latin-America are putting to practical use in United States’ factories 
training they received at home. Inter-American Trade Scholarship Pro- 
finds them paying jobs in industries to round out their specialized education. A 
trainee is shown here at work in an electrical plant near Niagara Falls, N. Y. 



























ican Development Commission; and third, 
a representative of the technical institu- 
tions of the nation. 

The ‘objective of the program is to 
establish a uniform procedure through 
which worthy young men of the other 
Americas may come to the United States 
for the type of vocational training most 
needed in the economic development of 
their homeland. 


Selection of the candidates is strictly on 
the basis of merit. The applicant must 
be between 18 and 28 years of age, be 
able to pass a physical examination and 
have good working knowledge of the 
English language. Preference is given to 
those who have had technical, engineer- 
ing, scientific, economic, commercial or 
agricultural education or manifest apti- 
tude in one of these fields. 


The applicant is made to understand 
that the training will be of a strictly 
practical nature with much manual labor 
in actual operations on an equal basis 
with young Americans engaged in the 
same work. 

Those receiving scholarship awards are 
brought to the United States without 
cost to themselves. They are given an 
orientation course of training in Wash- 
ington before going to work. At the con- 
clusion of this course the young man 
is placed with some United States con- 
cern for a period of from one to two 
years where he receives compensation 
while learning and working. His progress 
is closely supervised by the Inter-Amer- 
ican Training Administration. 


Traveling Expenses Paid 


At the end of the training period the 
young man is returned to his country. 
His traveling expenses are paid as well 
as the cost of his stay in Washington 
during the orientation course. During his 
industrial training period, however, he 
is expected to live on the compensation 
he receives from the firm employing him. 

Before departure for his home, he re- 
ceives a certificate indicating the range 
of his accomplishments in his field. 

Among the United States industries 
which are co-operating in the training 
program are mining, petroleum, tanning, 
industrial chemicals, rubber, air condition- 
ing, road building machinery, hydraulic 
construction, telephones, communications, 
cheese making, textiles, vegetable oils, 
glass, railroad mechanics, banking and 
stock breeding. American industry is said 
to be giving the training program its en- 
thusiastic support and many firms which 
have no direct interest in the Latin- 
American field are taking trainees into 
their organizations. The National Foreign 
Trade Council, Pan American Society, 
Y.M.C.A., Rotary International, and other 
groups endorsed the training program. 
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NEW FACILITIES 








Budd Induction Heating 
Plant Now Operating 


One of the newest war production 
plants in Detroit, Budd Induction Heat- 
ing Inc., now is in full production in its 
modern plant at 11811 Charlevoix, build- 
ing induction heating equipment. Plant 
is shown above. 

Built with a minimum of critical ma- 
terials the four-story structure is of 
brick, concrete and glass. Throughout 
the plant, the use of 440-volt lighting 
and power lines has been followed, con- 
serving much of the copper that would 
have been required if the customary 
lower voltage lines had been used. 

A feature of the new plant is a large 
glass bay which houses the heat treat- 
ing machine assembly floor. A railroad 
spur enters this wing so heavy machines 


can be loaded directly onto the cars. The 
bay is four stories high, three walls of 
which are of alternate corrugated glass 
panels and sash windows. A traveling 
crane with hook 40 feet above the floor 
moves equipment and machines as re- 
quired. The crane can also lower sub- 
assemblies from a balcony along one 
side of the room for treatment or ship- 
ment. 

Practically the entire fourth floor of 
the building is fitted up as an engineering 
drafting room. This room is flooded with 
natural daylight supplemented by a sys- 
tem of fluorescent lights. 


War Plant Additions 
Authorized by DPC 


New war plant expansions and equip- 
ment purchases authorized last week, all 


to be owned by the Defense Plant Corp. 
and operated by the contractors, in- 
clude: 

With Ken-Rad Tube & Lamp Corp. 
Owensboro, Ky., to provide plant facili- 
ties in Indiana and in Kentucky at a 
cost of approximately $1,300,000. 

With St. Lawrence Corp. of New- 
foundland Ltd., New York, to provide 
machinery and equipment for a plant in 
Newfoundland. 

With Chrysler Corp., 
vide additional plant facilities in [llinois 
at a cost of approximately $16,900,000. 
This increase will result in an overall 


Detroit, to pro- 


commitment for the project approx imat- 
ing $173,000,000. 

With the Wellman Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, to provide additional equip- 
ment for a plant in Ohio at a cost of 
approximately $70,000, resulting in an 
overall commitment of approximately 
$530,000. 

With Towmotor Corp., Cleveland, to 
provide additional equipment for a plant 
in Ohio at a cost of approximately $39,- 
000, resulting in an overall commitment 
of approximately $288,000. 

With the Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land, to provide additional facilities at a 
plant in Illinois at a cost approximating 
$23,000,000 resulting in an overall com- 
mitment of approximately $79,250,000 

With Lawrence Engineering & Re- 
search Corp., Linden, N. J., to provide 
additional equipment for a plant in New 
Jersey, resulting in an overall commit- 
ment of approximately $1,600,000 

With Unicast Corp., Toledo, O., for 
additional plant facilities at a plant in 
Ohio, at a cost of approximately $250, 
000. resulting in an overall commitment 
approximating $3,750,000. 





PRODUCTION SPEEDS AHEAD AT NEW TURBINE PLANT 


ee 


THE first completed turbine generator was on final test and 
ready for shipment nine months from the day that General 
Electric Co. laid plans for this new plant at Syracuse, N. Y. 
Covering an area of more than 600,000 square feet, the 
building is the second largest of all General Electric fac- 
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The entire plant makes only one size and type of 
When in full production complete electric 
power plants for warships will be turned out at the rate 
of more than one a day. Over 1000 are employed oat 
present and others are being added daily 




















CONTROLLED MATERIALS 


Allotments Placed on Quarterly 
Basis; Grouping Procedure Changed 


WPB has just issued an amended ver- 
sion of CMP Regulation No. 1. 

The amendment of CMP’s basic regu- 
lation effects two major simplifications. 
Allotments of controlled materials are to 
be made on a quarterly basis instead of 
monthly and the method of passing on 
allotment numbers from prime contrac- 
tors to subcontractors has been greatly 
simplified by permitting the grouping of 
allotment numbers under major program 
numbers. 


Although controlled materials consum- 
ers will now receive their allotments on 
a quarterly basis, the regulation includes 
a safeguard to assure that orders placed 
with mills will not be concentrated in 
the first part of the quarter. Subject to 
certain exceptions, persons who receive 
allotments must not call for delivery 
from the mills of more than a third of 
an allotment in the first month of the 
quarter, and an aggregate of two-thirds 
in the first and second months of the 
quarter. 

Of particular interest to manufactur- 
ers of Class A products is the revision of 
procedures to govern grouping of allot- 
ments by a contractor when passing on 
to his secondaries authorizations to pur- 
chase controlled materials. The 
amendment greatly broadens these pro- 
visions, doing away entirely with the 
quantitative limitations formerly placed 
on totals which might be “basketed”. 


Under an abbreviated identification num- 
ber, a consumer of controlled ‘materials 
operating under several authorized pro- 
duction schedules may combine in a 
single allotment to a secondary consum- 
er the requirements for any number of 
schedules identified by the same major 
program number. 


The abbreviated allotment number 
provided for by the amendments will 
serve to identify major programs by the 
use of the claimant agency letter symbol, 
followed only by the first digit of the 
program number and the number indi- 
cating the calendar quarter in which de- 
livery is to be made. 


For example, in the case of an allot- 
ment from a claimant agency to a prime 
consumer of controlled materials, desig- 
nated W-2345-678-16, the allotments to 
the secondary consumer will be simply 
W-2-16, denoting an allotment for ma- 
jor program number 2 of the War De- 
partment for delivery of controlled ma- 
terials in the second quarter of 1943. As 
the total number of programs for which 
accounting will be required has been re- 
duced, by agreement with the claimant 
agencies, to substantially less than one 
hundred, internal bookkeeping of users 
of controlled materials will be greatly 
simplified. 

Clarification of a number of minor pro- 
visions of the original regulation are in- 
cluded among today’s amendments. 


Procedures for Warehouses Selling 
Controlled Materials Outlined 


CONTROLLED Materials Plan Regu- 
lation No. 4, to govern sales of alumi- 
. num copper and steel by warehouses 
and distributors, was issued last week by 
WPB. New controls become effective 
Feb. 15 for copper and March 31 for 
aluminum and steel. 

Summary of procedures to be followed 
by warehouses and distributors in mar- 
keting controlled materials follows. 

STEEL: After March 31, a distribu- 


tor may fill delivery orders for steel only 
when the order is an authorized con- 
trolled materials order; an order in the 
amount of $10 or less; an order bearing 
a preference rating of AA-5 or higher, 
on which delivery is made prior to July 


1, 1943; an order calling for delivery of 
carbon steel authorized under Food Pro- 
duction Order B of the Department of 
Agriculture; orders calling for delivery 
during any calendar quarter to the same 
customer in amounts not exceeding those 
listed in a table in the regulation. 
Distributors must fill authorized con- 
trolled materials orders to the extent of 
available stocks, subject to the following: 
A distributor must reject any order call- 
ing for delivery at one time to the same 
customer, at any one destination, of 40,- 
000 pounds or more of steel, unless the 
order includes tin or more individual 
items none of which weighs more than 
8000 pounds, or unless all items covered 








by the order consist of oil country tubing, 
casing or drill pipe. 

A distributor who is of the opinion 
that the filling of any authorized order 
would deplete his stocks to a point where 
his function in the distribution system 
would be impaired, may apply to WPB 
for authority to reject the order. 

COPPER: Commencing Feb. 15, a 
warehouse may fill an authorized con- 
trolled materials order, or an order bear- 
ing a preference rating of AA-5 or 
higher, for brass mill or wire mill prod- 
ucts, if the order calls for the delivery 
of 500 pounds or less of any item to any 
one destination at any one time. No more 
than 2000 pounds of any one item may 
be delivered to a customer during a 
calendar month. Ail orders muct be ac- 
companied by a prescribed certificate. 
signed by the person placing them. 

ALUMINUM: A distributor is required 
to fill authorized controlled materials or- 
ders, except that he must reject any order 
which calls for delivery of aluminum to 
any one person at any one time at the 
same destination, of more than the fol- 
lowing amounts: 500 pounds of any 
gage, alloy and size of aluminum sheet 
300 pounds of any alloy shape and size 
of aluminum wire, rod or bar; 200 pounds 
of any alloy size and shape of aluminum 
tubing, extrusions or structural shapes. 

If, however, a distributor has asked the 
mill supplying him to fill orders for 
larger amounts, and the mill has advised 
him to fill them from stock, he may de- 
liver up to the following amounts: 2000 
pounds of any gage, alloy and size of 
sheet; 1000 pounds of any gage, alloy and 
size of wire, rod or bar; 500 pounds of 
any alloy, size and shape of aluminum 
tubing, extrusions and structural shapes. 

An authorized controlled materials 
order is defined as one so desig- 
nated by any WPB reguation or order, 
or one endorsed with an _allot- 
ment number and accompanied by three 
copies of Form CMP-6, in the case of 
brass or wire mill products, or two copies, 
in the case of aluminum. A delivery or- 
der for steel must be endorsed with the 
appropriate allotment number but need 
not be accompanied by Form CMP-6. 

A special provision of the regulation 
rcquires that authorized controlled ma- 
terials orders bearing AAA ratings be 
given preference over any other order, 
regardless of time to receipt. 


New Method for Establishing 
Warehouse Quotas Proposed 

A revised method for permanent estab- 
lishment of quotas of prime steel prod- 
ucts which may be purchased by ware- 


houses also engaged in sale of seconds 
has been proposed by the Warehouse 
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TRANSPORTATION TAX 





Branch of the WPB Steel Division. 

At present under Order M-21-b, ware- 
houses which during 1940 purchased 
more than 25 per cent of their tonnage 
in grades invoiced as less than prime 
quality are not permitted to buy from 
any producer in one quarter a quantity 
of prime material greater than one-fourth 
the tonnage of primes bought from such 
producer during 1940. This provision 
would be continued. 


In determining prime steel quotas to 
which warehouses may be eligible, it has 
been proposed that 1940 purchases, 
which, when ordered, specified definite 
quality and quantity may be included 
with prime steel purchases. However, 
steel bought in 1940 which was unassort- 
ed to size and gage would not be includ- 
ed with the prime tonnage. 

Warehouses affected by -this provi- 
sion would be required by March 1 to 
submit to mills from whom they bought 
in 1940, a detailed list of their prime 
steel purchases. These would be veri- 
fied by the mills and returned. Ware- 
houses then would consolidate the veri- 
fications and notify WPB by letter how 
much prime material they were eligible 
to order each quarter under terms of the 
plan. This would establish once and 
for all a maximum prime tonnage figure 
for each warehouse affected by the sec- 
onds provision. 


New Industry Advisory 
Committees Are Named 


New industry advisory committees 
established by the War Production 
Board last week include: 


Light Power-Driven Machinery 

Harlow I. Snippen is government presiding 
officer. Committee members: E. Ballman. 
Baldor Electric Co., St. Louis; M. H. 
Buehrer, Boice-Crane Co., Toledo, O.; J. A. 
Carey, Walker-Turner Co., Plainfield, N. J.; 
L. H. Hamilton, The Dumore Co., Racine, 
Wis.; Roy Hedgepath, Duro Metal Products 
Co., Chicago; J. E. Penniman, Atlas Press Co., 
New York; D. J. Ridings, Porter-Cable Ma- 
chine Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; James Tate, Delta 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; and J. D. Wallace, 
J. D. Wallace & Co., Chicago. 

Gin and Delinting Machinery 

W. K. Dana is government presiding officer. 
Committee members: H. Earl Altman, Hardwick 
Etter Co., Sherman, Tex.; A. S. Cartwright, 
Cullet Gin Co., Amite, La.; S. Kelly Dimon, 
Centennial Cotton Gin Co., Columbus, Ga.; 
J. E. McDonald, The Murray Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
John E. Mitchell, John E. Mitchell Co., Dallas, 
Tex.; Merrill E. Pratt, Continental Gin Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; and F. Edward Lummus, 
Lummus Cotton Gin Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Jewel Bearing Industry 

R. |. Lend. government ovresiding officer. 
Members: R. H. Bird, R. H. Bird & Co., 
Waltham, Mass.; Arda Bulova, Bulova Watch 
Co., New York; E. H. Cornely, Eastern Specialty 
Co., Philadelphia; Orville Gatti, A. M. Gatti 
Co., Trenton, N. J.; C. H. Kalquist, Moser 
Jewel Co., Perth Amboy, N. J.; Calvin M. 
Kendig, Hamilton Wetch Co., Lancaster, Pa.; 
Jacob Kleinman, Mayer Koulish Co., New 
York; Adolf Meller, Adolf Meller Co., Provi- 
dence, R. L; T. Albert Potter, National 
Watch Co., Elgin, T.; and D. E. Worley, 
John Worley Co., Waltham, Mass. 
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Internal Revenue Bureau Issues 
Regulations Relating to Levy 


REGULATIONS relating to the tax 
which became applicable last Dec. 1 on 
charges for transportation of property 
have been issued by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

The tax is 3 per cent of the taxable 
payment, except that in the case of coal 
the rate of tax is 4 cents per net ton. 

Several of the general provisions cov- 
ered by the regulations follow: 

Application of tax—(a) In general: 
The tax is payable by the person making 
the taxable transportation payment and 
is collectible by the person receiving 
such payment. 

The tax applies to the total amount 
paid within the United States for trans- 
portation of property from one point in 
the United States to another even 
though while en route part of the trans- 
portation movement is through a foreign 
country. 

The tax applies to any payment, not 
specifically exempted, for the transporta- 
tion of property, made to a person en- 
gaged in the business of transporting 
property for hire, including a payment 
made by one such person to another, 
but not including an amount paid by 
a carrier, a freight forwarder, express 
company, or similar person for transpor- 
tation with respect to which a tax is 
payable to such person. 

The tax applies only to amounts paid 
after December 1, 1942, for transporta- 
tion which originated on or after that 
date. No tax attaches to payments for 
transportation originating prior to the 
first moment of December 1, 1942. Pay- 
ments made prior to December 2, 1942, 
are not taxable regardless of when the 
transportation occurs. 

In the case of property transported 
from a point without the United States 
to a point within the United States the 
tax applies to any amount paid within 
the United States for that part of the 
transportation which takes place within 
the United States. 

Where the amount paid in the United 
States covers the entire movement of 
property from point of origin in a for- 
eign country to an inland point in the 
United States, the tax will apply to the 
pro rata part of such payment which 
represents transportation within the 
United States. However, in the case of 
shipments of foreign origin arriving by 
water, no tax will attach to transporta- 
tion or services performed prior to the 
unloading of property at the port of 
first arrival. 


The tax does not apply: (1) to an 
amount paid outside the United States 
for the transportation of property from 
a point without the United States to a 
point within the United States; (2) to an 
amount paid by a carrier, freight for- 
warder, express company or similar per- 
son for the transportation of property with 
respect to witich a tax is payable to 
such carrier, freight forwarded, express 
company or similar person; (3) to an 
amount paid by or to the United States 
or any agency or instrumentality there- 
of for the transportation of property; 
(4) to an amount paid by a state, or 
political subdivision thereof, for the 
transportation of property; or (5) to an 
amount paid for the transportation of 
property in course of exportation or 
shipment to a possession of the United 
States and actually so exported or 
shipped. 

(b) Coal: An amount paid after De- 
cember 1, 1942, with respect to the first 
transportation for hire originating on 
or after that date if coal is subject to 
tax, except that if such payment covers 
a movement from the mine to a prepara- 
tion plant, including a breaker, washery 
or tipple, the tax will apply to the first 
occurs 


transportation for hire which 


thereafter. 
No Overlapping Taxation 


An amount paid for transportation of 
coal is not taxable if there has been a 
previous taxable transportation of such 
coal. However, as there was no “taxable 
transportation” of coal prior to Decem- 
ber 1, 1942, the tax applies to the amount 
paid for the first movement for hire, 
originating on or after that date, of all 
prepared coal, or of coal which is to be 
consumed in its unprepared state, irre- 
spective of the fact that there may have 
been one or more previous movements 
of such coal for hire. 

No tax attaches with respect to the 
transportation of unprepared coal from 
the mine to a preparation plant, including 
a breaker, washery or tipple. 

An amount paid for the transporta- 
tion of coke or briquettes made from 
coal is not subject to tax: Provided, 
there has been a previous taxable trans- 
portation of the coal or coal dust from 
which such coke or briquettes were 
manufactured. 

When a person delivers to a carrier a 
quantity of coal for a_ transportation 
movement, and the transportation tax 

(Please turn to Page 140) 











Aviation is but one of the many impor- 


tant applications where Hyatt Roller 


Bearings are battling the Axis. 


Their proved performance under fire 
in aircraft as well as in tanks, guns, ships 
and trucks. . their wartime round-the- 
clock operation in factories, on farms 


and railways .. . all reflect the many im- 


portant advantages of their advanced 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 





design and high precision manufacture. 


This is the kind of bearing precision 
and performance which you have 
learned to associate with Hyatts in steel 
mill applications over the many years 
we’ ve served, and will continue to serve, 


in the brighter years ahead. 


Hyatt Bearings Division, General 


Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
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The “great boron mystery” lends zest to progress 
of NE steels. . . Tank maintenance staff moves to 
Detroit. ... M-4 costs $1.50 per pound. . . Bonan- 


zas in war subcontracting 


DETROIT 

BASIC foundations for the present 
concept of wartime steel metallurgy were 
being shaped up unwittingly here in De- 
troit years before war cast the shadow 
over the conventional alloying elements 
in steel. As it started, the development 
did not envisage the effects of war on 
alloy supply, but rather was directed to- 
ward simple economic goals of perfecting 
better materials for less money. It is 
now considered most fortunate that this 
development work had progressed so far, 
for it greatly facilitated the speedy in- 
troduction of the whole series of so-called 
lean alloy steels. 

Obviously, motor company metallur- 
gists cannot take full credit for saving 
all industry from an allov-famine, and in 
fact they would be the last to seek such 
credit, but it must be recognized that 
basic studies on the hardenability of 
steels, with the aftermath of turning to 
steels with higher manganese and sili- 
con and molybdenum, to make up for the 
absence of chromium, nickel, vanadium, 
tungsten. etc., had their origin in labor- 
atories close to the automobile industry. 
The pressure of war quickly turned this 
research to the perfection of the _NE 
series of steels which are now gradually 
becoming accepted as satisfactory, and 
in some cases even better, alternates for 
the more highly alloyed heat treated 
steels. 


Boron Increases Hardenability 


On top of the perfection of NE steels 
has come the discovery of the salutary 
effect on hardenability of infinitesimal 
percentages of boron, mixed with various 
types of metallic carrier elements. In 
this field, too, the motor industry has 
played a prominent part, and not just in 
recent months. Several years ago, the 
metallurgical department of one of the 
leading builders was showing insiders 
some remarkable physical properties de- 
veloped in heat treated steels prepared 
from heats processed with small quan- 
tities of Grainal—a_titanium-aluminum- 
zirconium-vanadium ladle or ingot addi- 
tion agent aimed to increase harden- 
ability, toughness and resistance to im- 
pact of fine-grained steels. 

Now it develops that the “oomph” 
supplied by Grainal may result from the 
small amount of boron contained therein, 
more than from the other deoxidizing 
elements. Concurrently a host of other 
addition agents has been introduced 
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to the steel trade for similar purposes— 
Silcaz, Silvaz, ferroboron, Bortam, Borosil 
and a number of others all containing 
varying precentages of boron with other 
elements including iron, aluminum, cal- 
cium, manganese, silicon, titanium, vana- 
dium and zirconium. 

There is a heavy veil of secrecy being 
thrown around information dealing with 
boron treated steels, ostensibly on the 
grounds of military secrecy. This ap- 
pears a little foolish, since metallurgists 
in alloy-hungry enemy nations must be 
fully aware of what the element will 
accomplish. Another widely suggested 
reason for secrecy concerns possible jeal- 
ousies between the various companies 
that have great interests in the proprie- 
tary alloys. 

At any rate, it was not so very long 
ago that a prominent metallurgist re- 
ceived a telegram from the FBI caution- 
ing him to “keep his trap shut” about 
boron steels as far as public discussion 
was concerned. To date, he is still keep- 
ing his trap shut, despite the fact others 
are not. 

A number of technical articles have 
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appeared on the subject in recent months, 
and Dr. E. C. Bain, assistant to the 
vice president in charge of research, 
United States Steel Corp., speaking on 
alloy conservation before the local chap- 
ter of the American Society for Metals 
the other evening, showed data - illus- 
trating the effect of varying percentages 
of boron on the hardenability of steel. 
He observed that 0.003 per cent or about 
0.06-pound per ton of boron produced 
the optimum effect on hardenability. 
However, the carrier elements, by means 
of which the boron is dispersed into the 
steel, have an added effect, Dr. Bain’s 
data indicating clearly, for example, that 
carrier 


doubling the amount of the 


without increasing the percentage of 
boron further boosted hardenability of 
the steel. 

Naturally, analysis of steel for such 
minute percentages of boron is not a 
simple task. Colorimetric or spectro- 
graphic methods would seem to be im- 
perative instead of conventional chemical 
What the possible 


percentage of error might be even with 


quantitative analysis. 


these more exact methods is not clear, 
but it is evident that a precise measure- 
ment of boron content in the range of 
0.001-0.005 per cent is difficult to say 
the least. 

Boron owes its success to the recog- 
nition accorded hardenability as a meas- 
ure of the quality of heat treated steel, 
which as stated before, is the basic ex- 





GUN BARREL STARTS AS 443-POUND FORGING 





BARREL of the 40-millimeter field piece produced by Pontiac Motor Division 
starts out as a 443-pound forged steel blank, shown here as it is being chucked 
for the initial machining operation 
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planation for the speed and precision 
with which the NE steels were devel- 


oped. The mechanism of boron’s action 
in raising the hardenability of a given 
steel, and thereby possibly permitting 
of alloying 
elements in the steel, is not at all clear- 
ly defined in the minds of metallurgists, 
and extended research probably will be 
necessary to clarify the matter. The ele- 
ment itself probably has little effect as 
an alloy but more likely acts as a sort 
of cleansing agent, perhaps in some 
connection with the nitrogen content of 
the steel. 

The question was 


even further conservation 


asked Dr. Bain 
whether he considered an eventual pre- 
ponderance of boron steel scrap any seri- 
ous problem. He replied in the nega- 
tive and gave as his opinion that proper- 
ties of boron-treated steel would not be 
carried over from scrap. 

From a practical standpoint, the ap- 
plication of NE steels continues to move 
ahead slowly and cautiously, particular- 
ly in such items as guns. It is realized 
that the adoption of any substitute steel 
for°a standard S.A.E. alloy steel must 
be predicated first upon proof-testing of 
a complete gun in which such substi- 
tution has been made. Furthermore the 
NE steels demand close attention to 
heat treatment and require flexible and 


carefully controlled heating and_quench- 
ing equipment. 

It is understood there is now being 
drawn up a new list of “plain carbon” 
NE steels which are featured principally 
by a lowering of the manganese content 
in comparison with the NE 1300 series 
of carbon-manganese steels. What re- 
strictions may be placed on “residual” 
contents of other elements remains to 
be seen, but the tonnage of unsegregated 
alloy steel scrap creeping into open- 
hearth heats is gradually building up all 
residuals and it may eventually become 
a difficult thing to produce a simple 
plain carbon steel. 


Powdered Metal as Substitute 


An interesting substitution made on 
one type of gun being produced in this 
district involves the use of compressed 
and sintered powdered metal in a 6-inch 
square gunsight, replacing a part for- 
merly machined from a solid steel forg- 
ing. Use of powdered metal permitted 
an appreciable saving in cost, and the 
alternate part proved satisfactory in cor- 
rosion and low-temperature tests. 

There is also a trend toward the sub- 
stitution of malleable iron castings for 
bronze in certain parts for gun mounts. 

Enlargement of the Tank-Automotive 
Center here by a further transfer of ac- 





AUTOMOTIVE-TYPE DIES USED IN WILLOW RUN PRESSES 





TWO 1000-ton triple-action hydraulic presses operated in the Ford Willow Run 


bomber plant are drawing the upper 


fairing which forms part of an engine 


nacelle. Presses are set on cast steel sub-bases in concrete pits, with most of 

the hydraulic equipment below the floor level. Presses with automotive-type 

iron and steel dies are used throughout Willow Run for both blanking and 

forming operations on duralumin parts, a costly technique compared with 

used hitherto in airplane manufacturing plants, but nevertheless faster 
and more accurate 


methods used 








tivity from the office of the chief of ord- 
nance in Washington has been an- 
nounced. Maintenance branch of the 
T.A.C, with its chief, Col. S. E. Reimel, 
will take over control of 17 ordnance 
base shops for repair and maintenance, 
tools and equipment for repair shops 
both fixed and mobile, and the prepara- 
tion of manuals of instruction on main- 
tenance and repair—all activities previ- 
ously centered in Washington. About 
200 individuals will be transferred. 

Brig.-Gen. A. R. Glancy, chief of the 
T.A.C., has stated that tank-automotive 
operations are now being performed at a 
saving of about 700 personnel as com- 
pared with those previously doing the 
same work in Washington. Considerable 
saving in rail travel of executives in 
plants producing automotive ordnance 
equipment between Detroit and Wash- 
ington likewise has been achieved. 

Workmen in Ford plants are reaping 
the benefits of a long-range dietetic pro- 
gram which the company has undertaken 
to provide better balanced meals in cafe- 
terias and lunch wagons. 


Under new schedules released by the 
Army Air Forces and the WPB, Buick 
will triple output of Pratt & Whitney 
bomber engines at its Flint, Mich., and 
Melrose Park, Ill., plants during the pres- 
ent year. Production in 1942 was more 
than four times the volume anticipated 
under original contracts. Approximately 
50 per cent of production work on the 
engines, including nearly all steel parts 
as well as cylinder heads and pistons, is 
done at Flint, the balance of machin- 
ing, final assembly, testing and shipping 
centered in the Chicago plant. There 
are 6266 parts in the 14-cylinder en- 
gine and 863 piece parts. Cost of pro- 
ducing the crankshaft is around $700. 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. has 
organized a new division to specialize in 
the refining of aluminum scrap into 
aluminum alloy ingot, 
by the tremendous bulking of supplies 
of all types of aluminum scrap in its 
various production plants. Known as 
the Aluminum Refiners Division, the new 
plant will be managed by Ernest Bell 
and will be in operation by March 1. 


A medium or M-4 tank costs the gov- 
ernment about $1.50 a pound, according 
to the report of an OWI writer who re- 
cently visited Detroit. This would make 
a tank worth about $80,000 complete. 
It will be recalled that when Chrysler 
dealers decided to pay for the first M-3 
tank off the line at the tank arsenal, 
their check was for something like $33,- 
000. The difference doubtless is ex- 
plained by the fact that the latter figure 
represented material bought and work 
done by Chrysler, with the balance being 
government furnished equipment. 


made necessary 
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Turntable saves 
time in welding 
small assemblies 


Information supplied by an Industrial Publication 


Several means are being applied industrially to save 
time and reduce fatigue of welders working on heavy 
jobs. Positioning tables, rotating jigs and similar de- 
vices for handling heavy or bulky assemblies are 
quite generally used. 

One aircraft manufacturer has adopted a similar 
idea for welders working on small sub-assemblies. 
The assemblies are light, and joints are usually quite 
accessible. But moving the assemblies by hand does 
occasion some delay. 

This is obviated by mounting the work on a small 
turn table somewhat resembling an old style potter's 


wheel. The turn table is quite simple, consisting of 
two round plates mounted on a common shaft. 

The upper plate carries the work, and is located 
at a convenient height above a work table. The lower 
plate is a few inches above the shop floor. It is posi- 
tioned so that the operator's feet rest on it comfor- 
tably. 

Thus, when the operator wishes to move the work. 
he simply “indexes” the lower table by foot power. 
The weight of his feet on the plate is, however, suffi- 
cient to hold the whole turn table steady while he is 
welding any particular joint. 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 
MOLYBDIC OXIDE BRIQUETTES © FERROMOLYBDENUM = “CALCIUM MOLYBDATE” 
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Conveyorized assembly line and vertical jigs save 
40 per cent floor space and speed output of airplane 
wings at Murray Corp.'s plant. . . Engine produc- 


tion outstrips aircraft 


ASSEMBLY of airplane wings on a 
conveyorized assembly line and in ver- 
tical jigs hung on the conveyor line is a 
relatively new aircraft assembly tech- 
nique. It has been adopted by Murray 
Corp. of America, Detroit, currently pro- 
ducing wing sections for P-47 or 
Thunderbolt pursuit planes in large 


numbers. As developed by plant layout 
engineers, the system has saved approxi- 
mately 40 per cent in floor space over 
conventional methods, and has speeded 
up operations. Essentially, the procedure 
is as follows: 

Two floors of the plant are used for 
assembly of small parts going into the 


wing, and another floor for final as- 
sembly in the jigs. To save on handling 
of heavier subassemblies these are sta- 
tioned closer to the final assembly floor 
than the smaller parts. The subassem- 
blies produced on the two floors are dis- 
patched to the final assembly depart- 
ment where the first step is a rough “tie- 
in” of the various elements making up 
the wing structure. The wing is mount- 
ed in a vertical position on special dol- 
lies traveling in floor tracks. 

A hoist then picks up the wing and 
transfers it to the rigid welded pipe jigs 
suspended from an overhead monorail. 
These jigs are mounted on closed loop 
tracks, and a wing makes a complete cir- 
cuit of the track while most of the rivet- 
ing is completed and other parts in- 
stalled. Two of these assembly tracks 
adjoin each other in this department, as 
shown in an accompanying illustration. 

Completing this phase of assembly, 
another hoist transfers the wing to flat 
jigs moved along by a conveyor chain in 
the floor. Here the wing is completed, 
piping and wiring installed, hydraulic 
lines tested, the outside surface painted 
and over 100 markings applied. 

The latter step, involving the use of 
flat jigs, is typical of practice followed 
in wing assembly at many airplane 
plants, but it hitherto has reportedly 
been difficult to hold a wing section 
firmly in a vertical jig such as those 
used by the Murray Corp. for the inter- 
mediate assembly operations. Riveting 
and hammering tend to spring the piece 
out of line. But this difficulty has been 
overcome by the use of heavy, rigid jigs 
built of welded steel pipe into which the 
wing is locked tightly around its outer 
edges. In this position it is easier for 
crews of men and women to get at the 
inner structure and to work on the outer 
skin. To keep the jig from swinging as 
it moves down the line, fingers from the 
lower edge travel along a channel mount- 
ed on the floor exactly under the over- 
head monorail. Power for the line is 
supplied by a chain traveling in this 
channel and engaging the fingers. 

The jig is carried on two four-wheel 
trucks, one at the front and one at the 
rear, which roll along the lower web of 
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Before wings are mounted in jigs, com- 
ponent parts and subassemblies are tied 
together in this department 


Closeup of one of the massive wing jigs 

suspended from overhead monorail and 

propelled by conveyor chain in floor 

track. Markings on top cross members 

are reference stations opposite various 
wing ribs 
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Production of vital parts for tanks, tractors and “blitz 
buggies” was hampered at this large automotive parts 
plant by poor tool life. Scarcity of small tools added to 
the seriousness of the problem. 


' Then a Doctor of Industry —a Sun Cutting Oil Engineer 


skilled in metal working problems—was called. He 
studied the conditions and prescribed a change in cut- 
ting oil—to Sunicut, the transparent, sulphurized cutting 
oil, Sunicut proved to be the right answer. The life of 
valuable small tools was prolonged by 70% . . . fewer 


SUNICUT 


“Increases tool life... saves time and labor’ 


“down times” for tool changes were required . . . produc- 
tion was speeded along the line. 


War plants of all kinds—with a variety of cutting oil 
problems—are finding Sunicut’s superior metal-wetting 
and heat-absorbing properties the answer to their metal 
working problem. Call in a Sun Doctor of Industry today 
to study your particular operating conditions .. . and 
recommend the correct grade of Sunicut to increase toal 
life and boost production in your plant. Write 


SUN OIL COMPANY ° Philadelphia 


Sun Oil Company, Lid., Canade 
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Wings travel in jigs around these two adjoining closed tracks, one for right and one 


for left wings, before being transferred to flat jigs for final installations and painting 


the I-beam monorail section. Two U- 
shaped straps form a sling to carry the 
upper cross member of the jig, and these 
straps are bolted to a steel plate which 
in turn is suspended from the wheel unit. 

Emerging from the flat jigs, the wing 
is transferred to a nearby elevator and 
lowered a few floors to a balcony over- 
hanging a spur track, where a crane low- 
ers the wing to box car level, and it is 


stowed away for shipment to the plane 
assembly plant. 

Advantages of the conveyorized sys- 
tem include the fact that it is possible to 
train production workers in single skills 
rather than the entire cycle of opera- 
tions; also the conveyor line provides a 
uniform production flow, and gears at- 
tendant functions—inspection, materials 
handling, maintenance—into the cardinal 





Vertical jigs, built up from heavy sections of welded steel pipe, provide better ac- 
ei for men and women assemblers, and also require less floor space to handle 
: a given volume of production 





production operation itself. 

If sufficient space on a single floor 
were available it might be possible to 
assemble these wing sections in a single 
jig, but the limitations on plant space 
and the multitudinous construction of the 
Murray plant dictated the transfer from 
one system to another as the most expe- 
dient method. 


It might be noted, too, that the sus- 
pended jigs are all painted white and 
would not be readily usable in opera- 
tions involving spray painting. Along 
the top beam of the jig are painted fig- 
ures denoting in inches the distance of 
that point from the left end of the jig. 
These points correspond with the ver- 
tical rows of rivets in the wing or with 
the wing ribs and thus provide reference 
stations for workmen, inspectors, etc. 


5489 Planes in December; Engine 
Schedules May Be Reduced 


Recent disclosures by WPB Chief Nel- 
son that December output of all types of 
aircraft totaled 5489 was high tribute to 
the 100 plants assembling airplanes in 
this country, and their 20,000 suppliers, 
but it also brought to light the difficul- 
ties of keeping the aircraft program in 
balance as it grows to ever larger pro- 
portions. One month it will be a short- 
age of propellers, or a shortage of govern- 
ment furnished components; the next 
month it. may be a shortage of engines, 
and the next month a shortage of air- 
frames—wings and fuselages. 


Mr. Nelson pointed out that at the 
moment the engine picture appears out 
of balance; that is, too many engines for 
the number of planes being scheduled. 
This was hinted at here recently in an 
analysis of projected engine production 
which is heading toward a figure of 
75,000,000 horsepower a month by the 
end of the year. 


If the December production figure of 
5500 planes is related to engine require- 
ments by taking 3000 horsepower as the 
average unit requirement—and this is 
probably high because of the large pro- 
portion of trainer planes in total produc- 
tion—and if on top of this is added a 100 
per cent replacement figure, an indicated 
monthly horsepower requirement of 33,- 
000,000 is obtained. On this basis we 
could be producing “10,000 planes a 
month, and projected engine horsepower 
production would still be far in excess 
of requirements, with 100 per cent re- 
placements figured in as well. 

The suggestion was inferred at Wash- 
ington that there may be some temporary 
cutbacks in engine schedules shortly, be- 
cause the problem of storing these power 
plants, awaiting installation in assembled 
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We'll keep ahead of competition 
with HOBART ARC WELDING 


Oxp methods and outmoded designs will have 
no place in the keenly competitive post-war world. 
Complete change-over to all-welded design is the answer. And best of all 
we won't have to wait to do it. That's a change-over that we can make 
piece-meal. There'll be no interruption in our present production and as 

each department gets changed we'll even notice an increase 
in output. Outfits that made the change before the war are 


on top today, in their fields. f we convert now, we'll be on 


top when this thing's all over. Yes Sir, I'm 100% for 100% 


welded steel design. Let's consult with Hobart right away. 


| 0 p ART “Simplified 
ARC 
WELDERS" 


@ with the exclusive and original 


REMOTE CONTROL 


- 


o 
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KEEP AHEAD ity this Me a e HOBART BROS. co., BOX ST-232, TROY, OHIO 
Send information on items checked: 


WELDING BOOK! , Electric Welders ' Gasoline Drive Welders 


really. brings you upto Send copies “Practical Arc Welding” at $2.00 ea. 
practice “fer ail pe yng: | C.O.D. (plus postage) Check Enclosed. 
meta 


ane o . diagrams 
charts, 


ies. Val- 
uable reference for Postpaid : STATE 


every metal man. 


HOBART... “One of the “World's Largest Builders of Arc Welders” 
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planes, is a critical one, as in fact is the 
storage of a hundred and one other items 
of airplane and ordnance production at 
the moment. 


Hi-Shear Rivet Shows Tripie 
Strength of Regular Type 


Just announced by North American 
Aviation Inc., Inglewood, Calif., is a new 
type of superhard rivet, said to be strong 
enough to replace bolts on aircraft and 
other structures, which already has re- 
sulted in considerably lightening the 
weight of the “laminar flow” wings going 
into North American P-51 Mustang 
fighter planes. 

Use of the new rivets is claimed to 
effect a 60 per cent weight reduction in 
relation to equivalent bolts and rivets 
previously used, and they show a shear 
strength of 75,000 pounds per square 
inch, compared with shear strength of 
25,000 pounds per square inch for a 
normal rivet. Nearly 1000 of the new 
rivets, installed five times faster than 
bolts, are used in the Mustang wing. 

The secret of the rivet is in the method 
of installation. Too hard to be driven in 
the usual manner, the Hi-Shear rivet is 
forced into place by a special tool which 
presses. a small aluminum alloy collar 
into the notched end of the rivet stud, 


leaving a modified conical head. Excess 
length of the collar is sheared off auto- 
matically by the tool. 

Curiously, the rivet was developed by 
a North American engineer named George 
Wing, who also designed the tool used 
to set it. It is made with two styles of 
heads, in several diameters and _ in 
lengths to suit all conditions. 

Here is one to clip for your “future 
reference” file: Engineers of Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corp., according to T. M. 
Girdler, chairman of the board, dre now 
working on a new large plane that can 
carry 400 passengers across the Atlantic 
at “fantastic” speeds and also can make 
nonstop trips as a bomber to Europe and 
return. This one will have to be saved 
for the next war, 'presumably, for it is 
unlikely such an air leviathan could come 
even remotely close to being built and 
test flown inside of five years. 


No “Deadheads” on Return 
Flights for Ferry Command 


On return flights from delivering per- 
sonnel and material to the fighting 
fronts; Army and Navy planes of the 
Ferry Command are bringing back 
strategic materials—limited in amounts 
but nevertheless vital supplies. To date 
not one pound of such cargo has been 
lost, according to official reports. 





AVIATION CRANKSHAFTS ARE MASTERPIECES OF PRECISION 





TWO-THROW aviation crankshafts for 14-cylinder radial engines await final 
inspection on benches at Ohio Crankshaft Co., Cleveland, a small portion of a 
day’s output. In each unit more than 100 dimensions ore held to one-thousandth 
of an inch or less. Bearing surfaces have a finished smoothness of four micro 
(millionths) inches. More than 600 machine operations are necessary in produc- 
ing each shaft. Each is composed of three major sections: Front, middle and 
rear. Note “floating” counterweights—to dampen engine vibration—shown dis- 
mounted beside each shaft 








From China, these planes are bring- 
ing in cargoes of such commodities as 
bristles, tungsten, silk and tin, in that 
order of priority. 

Recently on sale in this country have 
been supplies of rubber overshoes, made 
in Rio de Janeiro, and vulcanized pure 
para gum rubber. Despite a price of 
about twice that of United States made 
overshoes, produced from reclaim rub- 
ber stocks, the Brazilian product has had 
wide acceptance. 


GMC Aircraft Manager Says 
Fluid Production Is Necessary 


Here is some factual comment on air- 
craft production by L. C. Goad, general 
manager of the Eastern Aircraft Division 
of General Motors, who formerly oper- 
ated an AC Spark Plug plant: “The prob- 
lems of fluid design in aircraft are, I 
believe, one point where the automobile 
industry in the beginning had no real 
appreciation of what was involved in the 
manufacture of airplanes. Therein lies 
the basis of the misunderstanding which 
at one time existed so strongly. 


“Jake Swirbul of Grumman warned 
me at the start to be careful that we 
didn’t overtool and gave me the reason 
why. As sound as his reasoning seemed, 
it was a great temptation not to go ahead. 
Everything we touched, everything we 
looked at, seemed so easy to improve. 


“Our first real shock came with a 
change notice from the Navy requesting 
the removal of two of six items in one of 
the major components of the ship (a 
dive bomber). The difference in the cost 
of the finished airplane, with and without 
these two items, amounted to about $10 
—certainly an innocent looking change 
notice. Further analyses brought to light 
the fact that more than 50 per cent of 
the tools and jigs required in the manu- 
facture of that major component would 
necessitate major reworking or which 
have to be scrapped entirely. Some 4000 
production operations would be affected 
by the change. 

“We received this notice before we had 
completed our first plant and the change 
had to become effective on the tenth 
ship . . . Actually we picked up that 
change, corrected our tools and jigs, and 
never lost a day on our production sched- 
ule. We have received and incorporated 
more than 100 engineering changes in 
our two models (this was a month ago; 
some of them retroactive to ships long 
since delivered to the Navy. A great many 
of our parts have been tooled twice and 
a fair percentage of them three times in 
this short period. This condition will 
not abate; it will continue just so long 
as the experience of our airmen dictates 
the need for change.” 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF SUGGESTIONS TO AID PRODUCTION 
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BETWEEN OILINGS, THIS 
OIL FILM MUST PROVIDE 
“BOUNDARY LUBRICATION” 





SOLVE 








Save Production Time Here! 


PROBLEM: That red film of oil you see on the 
journal above is ample—at the time 

the bearing is oiled. But before the next applica- 
tion, the oil will drain off. Just a tissue-thin film 
— boundary lubrication — will remain. If you use 
ordinary mineral oil the film may not stand up. 
Metal-to-metal contacts between journal and bear- 
ing may result. Bearings fail. Im- 

portant machines stop producing. 


A NSWER: There is an oil specially made to meet 
this problem. It is called Gargoyle 


Vactra Oil. It has an extremely tenacious, persis- 
tent film that resists wiping action and rupture 
even when a film of microscopic thickness remains. 
Wear, temperature rise and power consumption 
are minimized with an extremely small supply of 
this oil. You are assured dependable operation and 


economy, too. 


SOCONY-VACUUM Oil COMPANY, INC.—Standard Oi! of N. Y. Div. + White Star Div. + Lubrite Div. + Chicage Div. 
White Eagle Div.» Wadhams Div.+ Southeastern Div. (Baltimore) + Magnolia Petroleum Co. + General Petroleum Corp. 





HOW TO 


Operating Problems 
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War Metallurgy Group Completes 
150 Reports on Technical Problems 


MORE than 150 research reports on 
technical and production problems re- 
lated to the war effort have been com- 
pleted so far by the War Metallurgy 
Committee of the National Research 
Council, National Academy of Sciences. 

The chart, opposite page, shows the 
organization of the committee and its 
close connection with other organizations 
having to do with war’ production. 

Following is a list of the membershir 
of the committee, and also the personnel 
of its Advisory Committee on Metals 
and Minerals: 


WAR METALLURGY COMMITTEE 


Clyde Williams. chairman; director, Battelle 
Memorial Institute Columbus, O. 

Zay Jeffries. vice chairman; technical director 
General Electric Co., Cleveland. 

Louis Jordan, executive secretary; War Metal- 
lurgy Committee, 2101 Constitution avenue. 
Washington. 

Carl Breer, vice president, Chrysler Corp., 


Lyman J. Briggs, director, Bureau of Standards. 
Washington. 

James H. Critchett, vice president, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Research Labs., New York. 

Col. R. S. A. Dougherty, manager research and 
development, Pethlehem ‘Steel Co.. Beth- 
lehom, Pa. 

Rudolph Furrer, vice president, A. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee. 

H. W. Gillett, Chief technical advisor, Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, O 

S. D. Heron, Ethyl Gasoline Corp., Detroit. 

R. P. Pever, vice mencident, General Refrac- 
tories Co., Philadelphia. 

Col. G. F. Jenks, Taylor Winfield Corp., War- 
ren, O. 

J. BR. Tebnson, chief, materials laboratory. Army 
Air Forces, Wright Feld, Dayton, O. 

John Tobecten director research laboratory 
U. S. Steel Corp., Kearny, N. J. 

T. L. Joseoh, head department of metallurgy, 
University of Minnesota. Minneavolis. 

Vsevolod N. Krivobok, director of research, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 

Frederick Laist, vice president, Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., New York. 

W. K. Lewis. head. department chemical engi- 
neering, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
poloev. Cambridee. Mass. 

C. E. MacQuigg. dean, College of Engineering, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

C. E. McCuen, vice president, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit. 

Robert F. Mehl, director, metals research 
laboratory, Camegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh 


Paul D. Merica, vice president, The Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. Inc., New York. 

Col. S. B. Ritchie, office of chief of ordnance, 
War Department, W. . 

Gilbert E. Seil, technical director, E. J. Lavino 
& Co., Norristown, Pa. 

Captain Lybrand Smith, office of Co-ordinator 
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Col. H. H. Zomig, ordnance department, 
Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON METALS AND 
MINERALS 


Ferrous Minerals and Ferroalloys Group 


Gilbert E. Seil, chairman, E. J. Lavino Co., 
Norristown, Pa. 

— Bowman, Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 

Frederick G. Cottrell, Washington. 

James Critchett, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Research Laboratories, New York. 

John V. N. Dorr, The Dorr Co., New York. 

Charles H. Herty Jr., Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Donnell F. Hewitt, U. S. ‘geological survey, 
Washington. 


John Johnston, U. S. Steel Corp., Kearney, N. J. 
— Laist, Anaconda Copper Co., New 
York. 
Enoch Perkins, Mutual 
America, New York. 
Metals Conservation and Substitution Group 
Zay Jeffries, chairman, General Electric Co., 
Cleveland. 

Paul D. Merica, vice chairman, International 
Nickel Co., New York. 

W. H. Eisenman, secretary, American Society 
for Metals, Cleveland. 

Robert S. Archer, Republic Steel Corp., Chicago. 

E. W. Bennett, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. 

A. L. Boegehold, General Motors Corp., Detroit. 

S. K. Colby, Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Lievt -Col. G. L. Cox. ordnance department, 
Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 

D. K. Crampton, Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
Waterbury, Conn, 

Lieut.-Col. L. S. Fletcher, Frankford Arsenal, 
Philadelphia. 

John R. Freeman Jr., American Brass Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

James P. Gill, Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., 
Latrobe, Pa. 

H. W. Gillett, Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, O. 

W. C. Hamilton, American Steel Foundries, 
East Chicago, Ind. 

Charles H. Herty Jr., Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

John Johnston, U. S. Steel Corp., Kearny, N. J. 

T. L. Joseph, head, department of metallurgy, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Robert H. Leach, Handy & Harman, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Robert F. Mehl, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
no'ogv. Pittsburgh. 

W. .M. Peirce, New Jersey Zinc Co., Palmerton, 
Pa. 

Albert J. Phillips, American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., Barber, N. J. 

William B. Price, Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

H. S. Rawdon, Bureau of Standards, Washington 

Walter C. Smith, Cerro de Pasco Copper Co., 
New York. 

Jerome Strauss, Vanadium Corp. of America, 
New York. 

W. P. Woodside, Climax Molybdenum Corp., 
Detroit. 

F. W. Willard, Nassau Smelting & Refining 
Co., New York. 


Chemical Co. of 


Non-Metallic Minerals Group 
R. P. Heuer, chairman, General Refractories Co., 


Philadelphia. 
Paul Tyler, secretary, Board of Economic War- 
fare, Washington. 


L. E. Barringer, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

G. A. Bole, Orton 
Columbus, O. 

B. C. Burgess, United Feldspar & Minerals 
Corp., Spruce Pine, N. C. 

W. S. Landis, American Cyanamid Co., New 
York. 

M. M. Leighton, State Geological Survey Div.., 
University of Illinois Campus, Urbana, Ii. 

G. R. Mansfield, U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington. 

Oliver C. Ralston, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
College Park, Md. 

Robert B. Sosman, U. S. Steel Corp., Kearny, 
N. J. 

John D. Sullivan, Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, O. 

Frank J. Tone, Carborundum Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

William M. Weigel, Missouri Pacific railroad, 
St. Louis. 

P. B. Wittenberg, International 
Corp., 61 Broadway, New York. 


Ceramic Foundation, 


Agriculture 


Tin Smelting and Reclamation Group 


F. W. Willard, chairman, Nassau Smelting 
& Refining Co., New York. 
P. M. Ambrose, secretary, U. 
Mines, Washington. 

W. K. Lewis, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 

M. F. McConnell, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.. 
Pittsburgh. 

Walter C. Smith, Cerro de Pasco Copper Co., 
New York. 

John F. Thompson, International Nickel Co.., 
New York. 


S. Bureau of 


Alumina Group 


John D. Sullivan, chairman, Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, O. 

F. H. Archibald, American Nephelines Corp., 
Beverly, Mass. 

H. M. Burkey, American Metals Co., New York 

Dr. Arthur Fleischer, Kalunite Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Francis C. Frary, Aluminum Co. of America, 
New Kensington, Pa. 

Frederick Laist, Anaconda Copper Co., New 
York. 

Wm. H. Osborne, Phelps Dodge Co., Laurel 
Hill, N. Y. 

Oliver C. Ralston, U. 
College Park, Md. 
R. S. Sherwin, Reynolds Metals Co., Sheffield, 

Ala. 


S. Bureau of Mines, 


“Postwar Construction 
To Be Done with Steel” 


Structural stee]l will resume its for- 
mer role in industrial building just as 
soon as material shortages permit, Harold 
K. Ferguson, president of H. K. Fer- 
guson Co., industrial engineers and 
builders of Cleveland and New York, 
predicted last week. 

“Use of timber in war construction 
is an emergency expedient, and in most 
instances is highly successful, as well as 
economical, because of the temporary 
nature of many of the structures being 
erected,” he said. 

“However, I believe engineers and 
builders will return to steel frame con- 
struction when they begin on permanent, 
postwar facilities for American manu- 
facturers. In fact, we likely will use 
it in just about the same ratio as we did 


in the days before the war.” 














1. H. ANDERSON 


I. H. Anderson has been named dis- 
trict. manager of sales, Steel and Tubes 
Division of Republic Steel Corp. in New 
York, succeeding L. M. Hogan, resigned. 
Mr. Anderson joined the Cleveland plant 
of Steel and Tubes as a sales apprentice. 
Following graduation from sales appren- 
tice school, he entered the general sales 
office and since then has been associated 
with the offices at Detroit, Hartford, 
Conn., Philadelphia, and for the past 
six years in New York, 

D. A. Shardelow, associated with Re- 
public’s office at Dayton, O., since 1936, 
has been transferred to Indianapolis as 
district sales manager. Prior to joiaing 
Republic he was purchasing agent, 
Dayton Malleable Iron Co. 

—0-- 

Edna G. Swift has been elected presi- 
dent, Ohio Machine Tool Co., Kenton, 
O., succeeding her husband, the late 
Charles C. Swift. 

—o— 

Herman Franck, general superintend- 
ent at the Dunkirk, N. Y., plant of Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co., has been made 
plant manager. Eugene Murphy, su- 
perintendent of the plate shop, succeeds 
Mr. Franck as general superintendent. 

iio 

James H. Deaderick, since February, 
1941, assistant general parts manager, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., has 
been named a vice president, with ad- 
ministrative direction of the parts, serv- 
ice and traffic departments. 

—o 

William G. Roby, vice president and 
general manager, Cinch Mfg. Corp., Chi- 
cago, has been elected president, suc- 
ceeding Arthur W. Kimbell, resigned. 
He has been associated with the com- 
pany 32 years. Joseph J. Steffen suc- 
ceeds Mr. Roby as vice president and 
general manager, Since 1928 the com- 
pany has been a wholly-owned subsid- 
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G. M. BUTLER JR. 








iary of United-Carr Fastener Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass., of which Mr. Kim- 
bell is president. 

= 

Dr. G. M. Butler Jr., formerly re- 
search engineer in Dunkirk, N. Y., lab- 
oratories of Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp., has been named chief metallurgist 
in charge of technical control and re- 
search. R. T. Eakin has been appointed 
assistant metallurgist at the Dunkirk 
plant. Before becoming a research en- 
gineer on internal combustion engine 
valve steels at Allegheny Ludlum, Mr. 
Butler was associated with the United 
States Bureau of Mines and Climax Mo- 
lybdenum Co. 

io 

E. R. Coyle, purchasing agent, Dia- 
mond Magnesium Co., Painesville, O., 
has been promoted to secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. S. C. Nicholls, auditor, 
has become treasurer and assistant sec- 
retary, and Frank J. Blazina, personne! 
director. 

—1)— 

Harvey H. Brown Jr. has been elected 
president and treasurer, Cleveland Hob- 
ing Machine Co., Cleveland. George C. 
Johnson, president, Enamel Products 
Corp., who accepted the added responsi- 
bilities of president of Cleveland Hob- 
bing Machine last October, has been ele- 
vated to chairman of the board. 


—o— 
F. Emery Garriott, formerly research 
engineer in charge of research and de- 
velopment of arc-welding electrodes for 
A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, has been 
transferred to the company’s Houston, 
Tex., works as divisional superintendent 
of the Weldrod plant. 


—-— 
Richard Calvert, sales representative 
in eastern and central Pennsylvania for 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, ‘Pa., has 
retired after 30 years’ service with the 





W. R. HAMILTON 








company. Avard Taylor, who has been 
working with Mr. Calvert, will con- 
tinue in the territory. 

sai i 


W. R. Hamilton has been promoted 
to plant manager of Northern Aircraft 
Products Division of Aviation Corp., at 
Toledo, O., and A. C. Moore has been 
advanced to plant manager of Republic 
Aircraft Products at Detroit. Mr. Ham- 
ilton, heretofore plant manager of Re- 
public Aircraft Products at Detroit, will 
direct final tooling and initiate large- 
scale production at thé new Northern 
Aircraft Products plant at Toledo. Mr. 
Moore, who replaces Mr. Hamilton at 
Detroit, was formerly production man- 
ager at American Propeller Corp., To- 
ledo, O., subsidiary of Aviation Corp. 

—o— 

Emest Jones has been named head of 
the steel melting department of No. 2 
plant, Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle. He 
formerly was associated with a large 
plant directing steel production for mak- 
ing field and antiaircraft guns. 


—o— 

William MacMurtrie has been named 
assistant general purchasing agent, Phil- 
co Corp., Philadelphia. Associated with 
Philco eight years, Mr MacMurtrie has 
recently been serving as purchasing co- 
ordinator for subcontracts. 

—o— 

Richard A. Hutchinson, vice president 
Studebaker Corp., has been elected a 
director, Visible Index Corp., New York. 

—o— 

J. T. Schless, president, Schless Con- 
struction Co. Inc., Chicago, has been 
elected executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Dachel-Carter Shipbuilding 
Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 

—o-- 

John W. Rogers has been appointed 
sales manager, Glass Refractories Di- 
vision, Laclede-Christy Clay Products 
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Co., St. Louis, succeeding the late John 
H. McKelvey. Mr. Rogers has been in 
the Glass Refractories Division since 
February, 1926, and for several years 
had been Mr. McKelvey’s assistant. 
All sales divisions of the company are 
under direction of A. H. Killinger, vice 
president. 
—o— 


Capt. Nelson W. Pickering, USNR, 
has resigned as president, Farrel-Birm- 
ingham Co. Inc., Ansonia, Conn., to re- 
enter active service in the United States 
Navy. He will be attached to the Third 
Naval District at New York, in charge 
of operations of district patrol vessels. 

—o— 


Commander R. E. W. Harrison, 
U.S.N., who returned in July, 1942, to 
Chambersburg Engineering Co., Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., in temporary inactive duty 
status, has been recalled to active duty 
and will be in the office of the Under- 





COMMANDER R. E. W. HARRISON 


Secretary of the Navy, serving directly 
under Admiral H. G. Bowen. Com- 
mander Harrison has been associated 
with Chambersburg Fngineering as vice 
president since 1934 and also has been 
a member of Clarke-Harrison Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, management engineers. 
tr 


Dan R. Rankin has been appointed 
acting chief engineer, Peerless Pump 
Division, Food Machinery Corp., Los 
Angeles. He has been associated with 
Peerless the past five years and previ- 
ously was assistant to the chief engi- 
neer. 

-—0o— 


Dr. Richard J. Bennett Jr. has been 
appointed chief surgeon, Chicago dis- 
trict, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
succeeding Dr. Philip H. Kreuscher, 
who is retiring to devote his time to 
private interests. Dr. Bennett has been 
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CAPT. N. W. PICKERING 


associated with Carnegie-Illinois since 
January, 1937, when he was named 
associate chief surgeon. 


oo Os 


Murray Ireland has been elected 
vice president in charge of production, 
Toastmaster Products Division of Mc- 
Graw Electric Co., Elgin Ill. He joined 
the organization in 1925 as designing 
engineer. 


—ji— 


Chester F. Conner, manager of dis- 
tributor sales, Industrial Products Divi- 
sion, B. F. Goodrich Co., has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of advisers on me- 
chanical rubber goods in the Office of 
Rubber Director, War Production Board, 
Washington. 


Thomas R. Vaughan has been elected 
assistant secretary, Freeport Sulphur 
Co., New York, and its subsidiaries, 
Cuban-American Manganese Corp. and 





CHARLES H. EISENHARDT 


Who has been elected assistant manager, 

Electrical, Wire Rope and Construction Ma- 

terials Sales Division, American Steel & Wire 

Co., Cleveland, as noted in STEEL, Feb. 1, 
p. 81 


Nicaro Nickel Co. He was assistant 
counsel and later regional attorney for 
the former National Recovery Adminis- 
tration. He has been regional attorney 
also for the Department of Agriculture. 


—o— 


Edward E. McGinley has been ap- 
pointed chief metallurgist at the Youngs- 
town district works of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., while William F. McGarrity 
and A. T. Reichenbach have been ap- 
pointed chief metallurgists at Edgar 
Thomson and Irvin works, respectively. 

—o— 

Hoy O. McIntire has joined the re- 
search staff of Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, Columbus, O., where he will be 
engaged in metallurgical research and 
development. He formerly was associ- 
ated with Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
in its Gary, Ind., sheet and tin mills. 

—r— 

Henry S. Deichert, assistant to the 
manager in charge of plant facilities, 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp., Fort Worth, 
Tex., has been named factory manager 
for the Eastern Division of Vultee Air- 
craft at Allentown, Pa. 

—)=— 

Carl J. Meister, formerly field sales 
manager for Allen Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn., has been appointed manager of 
sales of the Atlas Metal Stamping Co. 
and Atlas Tool & Designing Co., Phil- 
adelphia. Well known to the machine 
tool and industrial manufacturing fields 
which he has served 18 years, Mr. 
Meister will now contact the aviation, 
machine tool, instrument and metal in- 
dustries. 


—)-— 


Roger Lewis has been named director 
of materiel, Materiel office, Lockheed 
Aircraft Burbank, Calif. Pro- 
curement activities within the Materiel 
Office will be under direction of James 
E. Blaine, chief of procurement, who 
will have as his assistants, H. G. How- 


Corp., 


ard, purchasing agent, and C. I. Sweet, 
manager of outside production. 
—{ )-—— 


Arthur Hiortsberg, assistant division 
superintendent, central mills, Gary works 
of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., has been 
appointed 
these mills, succeeding R. F. Campbell, 
Edwin H. Gott, heretofore as- 
sistant division superintendent of mainte- 


division superintendent of 


retired. 
nance, has been made assistant division 


Leroy J. 
Eddy, assistant chief engineer, has be- 


superintendent, central mills. 


come assistant division superintendent of 
J. Donald Rollins, 
project engineer, has “Been adVanced to 


maintenance, anu 


assistant chief engineer. 
George Chacharis, appropriation con- 
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trol and project engineer, has been 
named project engineer; George P. 
Burks, second assistant superintendent of 
blast furnaces, has been made first as- 
sistant superintendent of blast furnaces, 
succeeding the late C. V. Lauer; Ray- 
mond W. Sundquist, assistant to super- 
intendent of blast furnaces, has become 
second assistant superintendent of blast 
furnaces. 
—o— 


Fred J. Robbins, metallurgical engin- 
eer, Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Harvey, Il., 
has been elected vice chairman, Chi- 
cago chapter, American Society for 
Metals, succeeding Fred C. Smith, re- 
signed. Mr. Smith, formerly field metal- 
lurgist, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Chicago, recently became chief metal- 
lurgist, Tube Turns Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


—>— 


Arthur I. Wallace, member of the 
field staff, Industrial Salvage Division, 
WPB, Chicago, has been made regional 
director, succeeding Harvey T. Hill, re- 
signed. William N. Mitchell, manager 
of materials redistribution, has been 
appointed assistant regional director of 
WPB. Paul Jenkins, former assistant 
to Mr. Hill, will succeed Mr. Mitchell 
as Chicago district manager and acting 
regional manager of redistribution. H. 
E. Blanchette, formerly on the indus- 
trial salvage field staff, has become 


Illinois district director of industrial sal- 
vage, and D. W. Walters formerly dis- 
trict manager of WPB at Eau Claire, 
Wis., has been named assistant regional 
deputy for the division of production 


services and smaller war plants. 
—o.— 


Howard Kellogg Jr. has been elected 
executive vice president, Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons Inc., Buffalo. He joined the 
company in 1928 as a helper in the Buf- 
falo plant’s maintenance department. 


—— 


Fred W. Climer has returned to the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., as assistant to the president, after 
three and a half months with the War 
Production Board, Washington, where 
he was in charge of WPB staff assigned 
to joint labor-management production 
drives. In his new position, Mr. Climer 
will direct all personnel activities of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber and Good- 
year Aircraft Corp. R. S. Pope will re- 
main as director of personnel for Good- 
year Tire & Rubber. 


—o— 

C. V. Briner has become associated 
with Pipe Machinery Co., Cleveland, in 
an executive position in the precision 
gage and tocol division. Educated at 
Ohio State University and a lieutenant 
in the Army in the first World War, 
Mr. Briner was with Pratt & Whitney 


for 20 years. He is a national director, 
American Society of Tool Engineers. 
—o— 

Nevin E. Funk, vice president in 
charge of engineering, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., Philadelphia, has been nominat- 
ed for the presidency of American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, New 
York. Other nominees for the offices 
becoming vacant Aug. 1 are: Vice presi- 
dents, middle eastern district, W. E. 
Wickenden, president, Case School of 
Applied Science, Cleveland; southern dis- 
trict, C. W. Ricker, professor and head of 
School of Electrical Engineering, Tulane 
University, New Orleans; north central 
district, L. A. Bingham, assistant profes- 
sor of electrical engineering, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr.; Pacific dis- 
trict, J. M. Gaylord, chief electrical en- 
gineer, metropolitan water district of 
southern Calkfornia, Los Angeles; Can- 
ada, W. J. Gilson, general manager, East- 
ern Power Devices Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Directors: C. M. Laffoon, engineering 
manager, A. C. generator engineering 
department, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. W. 
Mier, engineer, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Dallas, Tex.; S$. H. Morten- 
sen, chief electrical engineer, Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. National 
treasurer, W. I. Slichter, professor emeri- 
tus of electrical engineering, Columbia 
University, New York. 





OBITUARIES... 


Harry D. Siegele, for 40 years asso- 
ciated with the Belmont Iron Works, 
Philadelphia, as structural engineer, 
salesman, and the past three years as 
director of the company, died Jan. 31. 

—— 

Samuel G. McCausland, 42, con- 
struction engineer, Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago, was killed Feb. 2 while work- 
ing inside a new blast furnace which 
the company is building at its Indiana 
Harbor works for Defense Plant Corp. 

selina 

P. C. McLachlan, 68, comptroller and 
treasurer, Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
died in Montreal, Que., Feb. 1. 

—— 

J. Willis Gardner, 79, chairman of the 
board, Gardner-Denver Co., Quincy, IIl., 
died in that city, Feb. 1. 

—r— 

William Jordan, 74, inventor of metal 
tubing machines and organizer and head 
of Jordan Welding & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, died recently. 

—o— 


Mason Hulett died in Washington, 





Feb. 7. He had been in Washington 
the past several weeks as chief, industrial 
gear and speed reducer unit, Material 
Handling Equipment Branch, War Pro- 
duction Board. Mr. Hulett was well 
known throughout the industry, having 
been for a number of years with the 
Falk Corp. and more recently with the 
New York office of Farrel-Birmingham 
Co, 
— 

Theodore A. Willard, 80, inventor of 
storage batteries, and founder of the 
Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, 
died Feb. 3 at his home in Beverley 
Hills, Calif., where he had lived in re- 
tirement the past 15 years. 

—_—__— 

DeWitt C. Morrow, 62, Buffalo resi- 
dent salesman for Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., died Feb. 8. He joined American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. in 1904 and in 
1911 was sent to Buffalo as district resi- 
dent salesman. When the company was 
absorbed by Carnegie-Illinois he con- 
tinued in that position. 

—o— 

Samuel Byron Fortenbaugh, 73, re- 

tired General Electric Co. engineer, died 








Feb. 6, in Glens Falls, N. Y. Except for 
a brief period he had been continuously 
associated with General Electric from 
1906 until his retirement in 1932. 


—o— 


Gustave R. Fernlund, 51, foundry en- 
gineer, Forest City Foundry Co., Cleve- 
land, died in that city, Feb. 7. He had 
been associated with the industry 21 
years. 


1 


S. P. Larsen, 44, southern California 
district sales engineer for Hubbard & 
Co., Oakland, Calif., the past nine years, 


died in an automobile accident Jan. 2. 
— (= 


Earl F. Hauserman, 58, president, 
E. F. Hauserman Co., Cleveland, died 
Feb. 8, in that city. 

—o— 


William J. Harris, 68, vice president 
in charge of purc , American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York, and its sub- 
sidiaries, since June, 1933, died recently 
at his home in East Orange, N. J. He 
hade been associated with the company 
and its predecessors more than 50 years. 
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ARMY-NAVY AWARDS 





For doing its part in helping 
keep America’s tanks and 
tank destroyers moving, Bry- 
ant Heater Co., Cleveland, 
receives the “E” award, right 


Col. H. W. Schmid, U. S. 
Army, pins “E” button on 
Johnnie Bell, employe of 
Babcock & Wilcox Co.'s Au- 
gusta, Ga., works, below 


Three plants of Fairbanks, 

Morse & Co. received the 

production pennant during 

the past month. Pictured 

above are officials at the 

presentation in the Beloit, 
Wis., works 


Employes’ wives were invited 
when Cleereman Machine 
Tool Co., Green Bay, Wis., 
received the award. Photo, 
at left, shows employes lined 
up to receive “E” pins 
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Dominion Provides Billion-Dollar 
Lend-Lease for United Nations 


TORONTO, ONT. 


CANADA will enter upon a lend-lease 
program and will finance to the extent 
of $1,000,000,000 the war needs, arma- 
ments, war materials, clothing and food, 
of the United Nations during the fiscal 
year beginning April 1, 1943. The gift 
or loan of materials to this amount will 
be made available through the Canadian 
War Supplies Association Board, com- 
posed of five cabinet ‘ministers, J. L. 
Isley, finance minister, announced in 
the House of Commons. “No financial 
impediment should be allowed to inter- 
fere with this sensible sharing of our 
war production,” Mr. Ilsley stated. 

In addition, Canada will provide the 
United Kingdom with hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars for the purchase of es- 
sentials in this country. This is the new 
financial policy adopted by the govern- 
ment to make the fullest possible use of 
the Dominion’s production, now 70 per 
cent greater than the requirements of 
the Canadian armed forces. It replaces 
the billion dollar gift of last year, de- 
scribed as a gift to Britain but which 
actually provided materials in large quan- 
tities for Russia, China, Australia, India 
and other allied countries which shared 
in the redistribution of Britain’s pur- 
chases in Canada. 


Will Buy War Plants 


Mr. Ilsley stated that the Canadian 
government will purchase Britain’s in- 
terests in war plants in Canada to a 
value of more than $200,000,000, These 
purchases, he explained, will give Can- 
ada complete ownership and control of 
all capital assets provided for under the 
capital assistance program of the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply. 

“It is hoped that as a part of the pro- 
gram of co-ordinated war production in 
the United States and Canada, and the 


mutual co-operation which has existed 


between the two countries, it will be 
possible to transfer some of our supplies 
to the United States in order to meet 
our minimum United States dollar re- 
quirements,” Mr. Isley stated. 


Important developments are under 
way to increase output of iron ore in 
Canada, adding to the Dominion’s min- 
eral production, which last year aggre- 
gated almost $565,000,000 in value. New 
Helen mine, controlled by Algoma Steel 
Corp., is. producing about 500,000 tons 
of sintered iron ore per year. Steep Rock 
Iron Mines Co. has completed financial 





arrangements, mainly with Metals Re- 
serve Co., and other Uniied States in- 
terests for developing its ore deposits. 


Michipicoten Iron Mines Ltd., owned 
jointly by Sherritt-Gordon Mines Ltd. 
and Frobisher Exploration Co. Ltd., is 
considering concentration and _ sintering 
facilities. The company owns Josephine 
and Ruth mines and the Lucy property 
which has not been drilled. The prop- 
erties are about ten miles from the New 
Helen Mine in the Michipicoten area of 
Ontario. Plans are being made for min- 
ing and milling 750 tons of ore daily, to 
yield 500 tons of sinter, containing over 
60 per cent iron and 9 per cent silica. 

Tests by Atlas Steels Ltd., Welland, 
Ont., and Dominion Foundries & Steel 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., of magnetite ore 
from eastern Ontario mines of Tomahawk 
Iron Mines Ltd. indicate it is svitable for 
electric and open-hearth furnaces. 


Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King, 
in an address to Parliament, said Canada’s 
war production is greater than that of 
any other country in proportion to popu- 
lation. He stated that in 1942 Canada 
spent $2,100,000,000 on war production, 
an increase of 159 per cent over 1941. 


C. D. Howe, minister of munitions and 
supply, has announced that war produc- 
tion this year will reach a total of $3,700,- 


000,000. Orders with Canadian ship- 
builders now amount to about $1,000,- 
000,000, distributed among 19 major 
yards and 58 smaller boat works. Small 
arms ammunition production last year 
was nearly 1,500,000,000 rounds, more 
than double 1941 output and production 
this year is expected to double this. 

Aluminum Co. of Canada Ltd. has 
abandoned plans for an aluminum plant 
in the Kirkland Lake district of Ontario. 
It has been found the plant would re- 
quire 100,000 horsepower of electric cur- 
rent, which existing power systems could 
not supply without seriously interfering 
with the mining industry of northern 
Ontario and northwestern Quebec. 

United Steel Workers of America em- 
ployed by the Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., have applied to the 
Federal Department of Labor for a 
board of conciliation to arbitrate its 
dispute with the company over an elec- 
tion bargaining agent. 

A committee of the Independent Ma- 
jority of the Steel Workers of the Steel 
Co. of Canada, opposed to the United 
Steel Workers of America, are carrying 
on an advertising campaign in the press, 
setting forth their views on the effort to 
unionize the plant. According to the 
Steel Co. of Canada its wage payments 
are as follows: 


Number 
Hourly rate employes Percent 
55c and under 410 9.3 
55% to 65c 1,115 25.3 
65% to 75c 869 19.8 
75% to 85c 865 19.8 
85% to $1.00 522 11.9 
$1.00% and over 609 13.9 





NEW TANK LANDING CRAFT LAUNCHED IN OHIO RIVER 


= ane’ 





FIRST of a new type tank-landing ship was launched recently in the Navy ship- 

yard in Ambridge, Pa., operated by American Bridge Co., United States 

Steel Corp. subsidiary. The craft was completed nine months after construction 
was Started on the shi-‘wilding plant 
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Inflationary Influences 
Threaten War Effort 


ON a number of home fronts federal stabilization 
agencies are engaged in a struggle to head off the forces 
of inflation. A measure of success has attended this effort, 
although concessions to pressure for greatly expanded war 
output in the form of wage adjustments, price subsidies 
for sub-amrginal producers and further upward revisions 
in general ceiling prices to remove inequalities leave the 
issue in doubt. 

The restraining influence of price controls has been ap- 
parent in the moderate gain of 7 per cent throughout 1942 
of the Bureau of Labor’s wholesale price index and the ad- 
vance, since Pearl Harbor, of 35 per cent in the general 
level—less than half the rise in the corresponding period 





of World War I. Contrary to labor's claim of a 30 per cent 
increase in the cost of living during the period on which 
the “Little Steel” wage formula was based, the bureau's 
index rose only 15 per cent. 

Employment figures for December show the steel in- 
dustry had an average of 633,000 workers and total pay- 
roll of $129,368,000, exceeding the former monthly peak 
of $126,627,000 paid to 635,000 employes in October. 
For the year, steel’s payroll set a new record of $1,467,- 
059,000, 12 per cent over 1941. From December, 1941, to 
December, 1942, average earnings of employes stepped 
up from 99.9 cents an hour to 109.4 cents. 

Stee.’s index of activity in the week ended Feb. 6 
stood at 177.5, off fractionally from the previous week. 
Electric power output during the latest week totaled 3,960,- 
242,000 kilowatts, representing a decrease of approximate- 
ly 16,000,000 kilowatt hours fram the week closed Jan. 30. 

Steel ingot production was unchanged at 98.5 per cent 
of capacity, against 96 per cent a year ago. 
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STEEL’S index of activity declined fractionally to 177.5 in the week ending Feb. 6: 
Week Mo. 
Ended 1943 1942 Data 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1987 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1961 
Feb. 6 177.5+ 166.3 Jan. 165.7 127.8 114.7 91.1 73.38 102.9 85.9 74.2 58.8 48.6 54.6 69.1 
Jan. 30 177.6 167.9 Feb. 165.6 182.8 105.8 90.8 71.1 106.8 84.8 82.0 73.9 *° 482 55.8 755 
Jan. 23 177.2 1674 March 164.6 188.9 194. 92.6 712 1144 87.7 838.1 78.9 44.5 54.2 80.4 
jen. 16 1779 1666 pny 166.7 1272 102.7 898 #708 1166 1008 850 886 524 528 81.0 
Jan. 9. 175.7 165.6 May 167.7 134.8 104.6 83.4 674 121.7 1018 81.8 83.7 63.5 54.8 78.6 
Jan. 2.. 170.0 161.0 june 169.4 188.7 114.1 90.9 638.4 109.9 100.8 174 80.6 70.8 51.4 72.1 
Week July 171.0 128.7 102.4 83.5 662 1104 100.1 75.8 63.7 77.1 47.1 67.8 
Ended 1942 1941 Aug. 178.5 118.1 101.1 83.9 68.7 110.0 97.1 76.7 63.0 74.1 45.0 67.4 
Dec. 26 167.8 120.5 Sept. 174.8 126.4 118.5 98.0 72.5 96.8 86.7 69.7 56.9 68.0 46.5 64.8 
Dec. 19....... 1789 1829 oO 1769 183.1 1278 1149 886 981 48 $770 564 63.1 484 502 
Dec. 12....... 1776 1840 Woy. 1758 1822 1295 1162 959 841 1064 88.1 549 S28 47.5 544 
Preliminary. Dec. 174.1 130.2 126.3 118.9 95.1 74.7 1076 88.2 58.9 54.0 46.2 514 
Note: Weekly and monthly indexes for 1942 and 1943 have been adjusted to offset the forced curtailment in automobile production and te more ac- 


curately reflect expanding steel production 
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STEEL INGOT OPERATIONS Steel Ingot Operations 
10 COMPLEO BY STEEL Wo (Per Cent) 
Week ended 1943 1942 1941 1940 
00 = = wa 100, Feb. 6 98.5 96.0 970 71.0 
~=-7 ‘942 3% Tt Q Jan. 30 985 970 97.0 765 
90 a 90 Jan. 23... 990 970 95:5 81:5 
7 Jan. 16 9.0 60 65 85 
la é +1940 jan. 9... 975 965 980 86.0 
80 vA 80 Jan. 2 975 975 925 865 
5 ’ 5 Weekended 1942 1941 1940 1999 
10 10 Dec. 26... 99.0 935 800 75.5 
a 7 Dec. 19 9.0 9975 95.0 905 
NX / Dec. 12... 905 975 955 925 
E60 : 60% Dec. 5.... 995 965 965 94.0 
Nov. 28 90.0 95.0 970 94.0 
Nov. 21 995 9955 970 98.5 
50 50 Nov. 14.... 99.0 970 960 985 
< Freee Nov. 7.... 985 975 oes one 
Oct. S1.... 99.0 95.5 5 
Lili Liiil 
L_ of postin kee Rbe a rue ab ef O 
TITTTITTTITTTIT] TITTY TTT TTT] TTT 111] 111] TTT] TTT 
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he af $,960 3,475 2,824 2,523 os 28508 
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Jan. 2% 8,974 9,440 2,980 2,661 3750 —»s—> 8 +A 3750 
jen. 16 8.952 3.450 2.996 2.674 = 3650 Pa ae Ce % 
Jan. 9 8,953 8,473 2,985 2,688 9550 ion é : 3550 
Jan. 2 3,780 9,289 2,831 2,558 =] pre * 19.42 3 
3450 or "<a. a on hn Se Se . a 4505 
Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1999 3350 |* i ee 45 3350s 
Dec, 26 8,656 8,234 2,757 2,465 =s)/ aya avs _h 
Dec. 19 3.976 3.449 3.052 2.712 3230 Pe AF T1947 ‘ 
Dec. 12..... . 9,938 9,481 9,004 2,674 © 3160 pa va }__|__"I ago 
Dee A 8,884 3,368 2,976 2,654 2 3050 ae ne a ee | f+ = +— 30503 
ov 8,766 3,295 2,932 2,605 = —* _ | AY BRENT Salty 1s aa 
Nov. 21 8.795 9,205 2.839 2,561 2950 |- jp ae Fuses —| wee 
Nov, 14 8,776 $305 2,890 2,587 2850 ——T'S0MPILED By El TEC 7 — 2850 
Nov. 7 8,762 3,326 2,858 2,589 7150, _ a EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 4 2750 
opltli i LILI LL LIL 
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Tre TrTTTrrrerere TUTVPeTe per ere reyes Tire Tier Titre e “ . 
woo} |||} FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 400 eee: Cos, hooting» 
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(300 — +— 1300 Week ended 1943 1942 1941 1940 
Feb. 6 747} 784 +|.0 627 
1200 es ea eRe ee en PP ote” 1200 Jan. 30 735 816 714 657 
nat " Ss Se OB . Jan. 23 709 818 711 649 
ines pa os ae ’ ey iw ane. Jan. 16 755 811 703 646 
1000 <— FD Pe vs. 1000 Jan. 9 716 787 #712 668 
oe —~ 1929 ¥ Pe wr, Jan. 2 621 674 614 592 
if ry GRIMY MRO P Ts aan vy 8 Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 
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i | ae | Dec. 19 743 #799 +700 655 
700 —- —}+—_-—++ —- 4 100 Dec. 12 740 807 736 681 
Rend ; -oN ae Dec. 5 760 838 7389 687 
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we ae ae ee See _ANf |1932) YNe 800 Nov. 21 836 799 783 677 
genet rae ‘ Nov. 14. 827 884 745 771 
“ Tere iar aS i, 400 Nev. 7..... 880 874 778 786 
< > ————_- 
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Bituminous Coal Production JAN | FEB.) MAR] APR| MAY |JUNE| JULY | AUG|SEPT) OCT | NOV.) DEC. 
Daily A 7300 r+ TTT PRESS RESRAR RES Bee ee TrVUeTETrTTTEe PPT Terre TTTT} 2300 
Net Tons (000 omitted 2200 BITUMINOUS 2200 
? DAILY AVERAGE — BUREAU OF MINES . 
Week ended 19498 1942 1941 1997 2100 -—# -— 200 
Jan. 30 887+ 1,866 1,684 1,466 2000 ! A H 20006 
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ee " 1 
Jan. 23 1.867 1.886 1.656 1,605 se _ 4 felt 
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1939 1940 pai 1942 
SAR RADRAAAAL TTTTTT ITTV eer 
Iron and Steel 47s0}— 4750 
Piece Pama Kt “DOMESTIC IRON & STEEL 
(Cress Tens) 4500 SCRAP CONSUMPTION y aad 4500 
1942 1941 1940 1999 4250 OTeD aon c eten me. t 4250 
(000 omitted) 4000 (enoss Yous) 4000 » 
Jan. 4,590 4278 3,581 3 
Feb. . 4276 4,172 2812 2,124 3750 r 37302 
ae 4,840 4,662 2,728 2,419 8 3500 3500 8 
Apr. . 4,672 4406 2548 2,114 2 I 2 
May .. 4,857 4,609 9,061 2,079 3250 32509 
June . 4,608 4406 $482 2,221 Ft ] 2 
July 4,600 4415 8,526 2247 3000 3000 $ 
Aug. 4.645 4,518 3,968 2.675 5 ] 3 
Sept. ..... 4,556 4392 3,876 9,018 = 2750 V 2750 < 
Oct. . 4,883 4,649 4,233 8,809 2500 I 2500 
Nov. ..... 4,621 4,482 3,922 3,858 : yi 
Dec. 4,693 4,634 3,950 3,613 2250 My - 2250 
Total 55,841 53,623 41,687 92,434 2000 esee 2000 
Mo, Av 4,653 4468 3,474 2,703 oftttlirtiitis ritirtritrrtritirtistiptir tia tia $6 
"JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND J FMAM, JA SOND J FMAMJJA SOND 
1940 1o4i i942. 1943 
260 8 BR i it) Sh BBS Oe Be 260 Fabricated Structural Steel 
240 [ EE 240 (1000 tons) 
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Zz ts. 
6 200 4 V \ $e 200 0 Jan. 167.8 164.6 110.9 183.4 281.2 81.7 
Y 180 r~ 180 & Feb. 164.6 161.4 97.2 228.7 173.6 98.9 
4s me J o Mar. 191.3 1702 95.9 248.3 206.1 128.3 
160 \ * Apr. 187.2 189.8 1163 314.0 2180 73.8 
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ro) \ ” 3 re} Sept. 169.8 204.1 142.8 68.5 158.8 225.5 
= { = Oct. 1529 217.7 153.2 50.9 128.7 233.1 
100 100 Fe 
_ Corman oes Nov. 180.4 182.6 147.0 49.6 184.0 141.9 
80 80 Dec. 145.38 176.1 155.5 67.6 146.4 208.1 
Tot. 2031.1 2251.1 1515.5 1755.8 2297 74 
60, COMPILED BY AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION INC. fo. ' rarcasiaatee 
Ofististiptiplip littl ta ll O 
TUPUTPTOPTT TTT Tey TEP TPT TTT 
6751— STEEL EMPLOYMENT | | 1675 
650 t— i. nos uReE 650 
Steel Employment 625 as AA ERICAN ' N ANO STEEL INSTITUTE - 625 
(000 omitted) 600 } 600 
1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 ne 575f- 575 
Jan. 651 598 556 451 475 © 550 550 9 
Feb. 651 603 588 #453 461 - os 
Mar. 653 613 514 455 455 & 525 525 E 
Apr. 654 621 503 452 445 } = 
May 656 632 510 448 486 5 500 3900S 
June 659 638 585 451 425 9 415 t 415 S 
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Aug. 647 654 560 458 487 © 450 450 © 
age. — 652 565 502 431 425}- 425 
’ 646 568 545 436 | 
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350} STEEL | | | 350 
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Tin resumes its ancient status as a precious metal.. We 


build a 100,000-ton stockpile. 


Conservation measures are 


taken by both industry and Ordnance Department. Stainless 
steel replaces tinned copper liners. Tin content of solder for 
mounting caps of armor-piercing shot is reduced. Other ef- 
forts. Sources of virgin tin. Mining and beneficiation methods 


Section 138 in a Series on Conservation and Substitution 


FROM ANCIENT Carthage in the 
Gulf of Tunis, ships went out more than 
2000 years ago to beat their way aiong 
the coasts of Portugal and France as far 
as the remote Cassiterides Insulae seek- 
ing the tin of Cornwall. For tin was of 
prime importance then, even before stecl 
‘ became king. But though the tin mines 
of England have long since fallen into 
a decline and the nations have sought 
new sources elsewhere, tin has remained 
an essential, although oftimes disregard- 
ed, member of that group of metals 
without which our modern mechanized 
civilization cannot function. 

Since that memorable day when 
Japanese bombers struck at the Ameri- 
can fleet in Pearl Harbor, tin has once 
more assumed its ancient status, for the 
world’s greatest tin mines are now in 
enemy hands, and save for what we can 
get from the poorer ores of Bolivia and 


the considerable salvage operations now 
in progress, we will get no more tin until 
the legions of Japan have been obliged 
to disgorge their ill-gotten gains. 

Along the western side of ex-British 
Malaya there runs a strip of territory 
where age-long geologic processes have 
gradually concentrated crystals of tin 
oxide, originally scattered sparsely 
through granite and limestone, and 
formed the world’s highest grade and 
most easily worked tin ore deposit. By 
1940, the last year for which figures are 
available, the mines of the Malay states 
were producing annually ore with a tin 
content in excess of 85,000 long tons or 
over 36 per cent of the world’s produc- 
tion, as compared with a sorry 44 tons 
in the United States, virtually all of 
which originated in Alaska. 

As if this were not bad enough, 
Japan’s invasion of the Dutch East 


Indies, Thailand, Burma and Indo-China 
cut off another annual supply of 69,000 
tons, making a grand total of 154,000 
tons or about two-thirds of the world’s 
total. If we pause to reflect that our 
annual consumption of tin in 1940 was 
76,000 tons or 45 per cent of the world 
demand, we have one cogent reason, 
among several others, why Japan and all 
her military works must be relegated to 
the limbo. of destruction. 

In 1939, our vulnerable position with 
regard to supplies of tin being recognized, 
a stock-piling program was initiated un- 
der the Strategic Materials act and 
greatly expanded by direct negotiation 
between the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. and the International Tin Commit- 
tee whereby restrictions on production 
were virtually eliminated in exchange 
for a guarantee that the United States 
would purchase all surplus tin at a 
stipulated price. 

Further, a substantial tonnage of 
Bolivian ore was contracted for and 
steps taken to build a tin smelter in 
Texas City, Tex. Previously, Bolivian 
ores had been shipped to England and 
smelted there; hence Bolivia has had no 
smelting facilities for a number of years. 
Thus we were faced with the unpleasant 
fact that the only tin ores available had 


(Please turn to Page 124) 
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Huge dredge, opposite page, working in production of tin on property of Pacific Tin 
Consolidated Corp. Mining & Metallurgy photo 
Top right—Monitors breaking down a face of tin-bearing soil at one of the big mines 
on the Bauchi Plateau of Nigeria. Whatever the method of production, water is necessary 
to facilitate extraction of tin-stone from tin-bearing soil. Acme photo 

Directly above—View of the Union Tin Mine of Bolivia and the rugged mountainous 
country around it. Acme photo 

Right—A Chinese tin smelting furnace. Note the extremely crude method of blowing 

air into the furnace. From An Outline of Metallurgical Practice by Hayward; D. Van 
Nostrand Co. Inc., publishers 
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DETAILS of a new process for pro- 
ducing a wide variety of controlled 
closures in the ends of tubular shapes 
is revealed by the Wolverine Tube 
Division of the Calumet & Hecla Con- 
solidated Copper Co., Detroit. 

Originator of the process is Walter P. 
Hill, research, development and experi- 
mental engineer for Wolverine, who was 
recently awarded a merit citation by 
WPB as one of six engineers who had 
contributed major improvements to war 
production activity. 

Essentially the process is a type of 
hot working by spinning, except that the 
spinning tool is a steel die in which 
the shape of the closure is formed and 
into which the tube is forced. Usually, 
the die is rotated against the tube, both 
being mounted coaxially. The friction 
of the initial contact is sufficient to heat 
the metal to a plastic state, following 
which it is made to conform with the 
shape of the die cavity as the end is 
forced further into the die. Of course, 
the tube can be pre-heated in a furnace 
or by open gas flames where that may be 
desirable. 

First developed for use with brass, 
the process since has proved feasible 
with aluminum, copper, steel and other 
metals. Types of closures effected range 
all the way from a simple spherical type 
to a mere necking-down of the material 
such as is achieved in swaging. By in- 
serting a mandrel in the center of the 
die and on the same axis as that of the 
tube, a hole may be retained in the 


worked piece, even though the pressure’ 


used would be sufficient to close the end 
completely if the mandrel were not em- 
ployed. 

Some of the earliest applications of 
the process have been in shell and am- 
munition components, accumulators and 
driers for refrigeration equipment, clev- 
ises for aircraft assemblies, fire ex- 
tinguisher cases, tripod legs, small heat 
exchangers and the like. Appreciable 











Controlled 


TUBE-CLOSURE 


. . « « has important possibilities in connection with production of many 
shapes from tubing. Tool costs are extremely low; intermediate anneals 
are unnecessary; closure requires only a fraction of a second; complete 


Process 


shape made in one operation without intermediate stages 


savings in cost over conventional manu- 
facturing and assembly methods are pos- 
sible. For example, one part comprising 
an assembly of a piece of tubing and a 
machined forging is made in one piece 
by the controlled-closure method. 

Standard types of machines may be 
used and quickly adapted to handling 
the new process. Lathes, screw ma- 
chines, drill presses, in fact any machine 
with a head in which the tube may be 
clamped and brought up against the ro- 
tating die, either manually or automatic- 
ally, is suitable. Only moderate pressure 
is needed in forcing the tube into the 
die. Rotational speeds of the die are 
not excessive as they range up to about 
1500 revolutions per minute. 

Dies are of high-speed steel, usually 
normalized to withstand the effects of 
repeated heating and cooling. They are 
mounted in retainers and show excep- 
tionally good wear, the principal deteri- 
oration being from heat checking and 
cracking. However, a die may still be 
used without spoiling the surface of the 
formed closure, even after it has cracked. 

Advantages of this simple method of 
closing the end of a tube are obvious 
when consideration is given to the tool- 
ing costs involved in forming a closed 





cylinder by conventional drawing meth- 
ods from a flat blank. Tool cost is only 
a fraction of that required in the drawing 
method, intermediate anneals are un- 
necessary, and the closure may often 
be spun in a fraction of a second, com- 
pared with minutes required to draw 
the part. 

A further effect resulting from the 
die-spinning treatment is the softening 
of the metal in the worked area. Due 
to the annealing effect of the heat gener- 
ated, a full-hard brass tube becomes 
dead soft after forming the end. Too, 
a small, uniform grain structure is pro- 
duced that contracts with the coarse, 
large grain structure of the balance of 
the tube. This results in a high degree 
of ductility or malleability in the formed 
end. In fact, it may be hammered until 
it is completely flattened out without 
showing any splits or cracks, while a 
few light blows on the full-hard tube 
will split it open. 

A similar method of spinning has been 
applied to closing steel tubes for mani- 
folds in gas ranges. See Steer, June 6, 
1938, p. 60. The range of possibilities 
for application of this forming method 
is quite large. Thus, it may prove feas- 
ible to use the closure method on SAE- 
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Left, opposite page—This machine was rigged up for 
ing and ejecting small tubes, one of which is visible at top of the chute at left. The 





= 


fully automatic loading, form- 


end-forming die is just to the right of the top of the chute 


Right, opposite page—In this setup, the die is spun by the motor at the right. The tube 

to be formed is seen extending from the chuck at the right. Operator loads, unloads 

machine from opposite side. Die is in cavity into which coolant is shown spilling. In 
insert, formed tube end can be seen 


Above-—Cross sections show typical closures effected by the die-spinning process. Note 
that in pieces 1, 3, 5, 7, 8 the end is kept open, while in the others it is closed tightly. 
Piece 2 is of special interest since the metal (brass) is bent back upon itself 


1040 steel tubing which, because of its 
relatively high carbon content, is not 
readily susceptible to deep drawing cold. 
This may help solve many difficult draw- 
ing problems such as those involved in 
producing steel cartridge cases in the 
smaller calibers. 

The method is covered by process 
patents and is being licensed to other 
manufacturers for their use on a royalty 


basis. Most of the suppliers of brass. . 


primer tubes for shells have adopted 
the method. In this work it has greatly 
speeded production, practically elimin- 
ated all the scrap encountered in the 
screw machine method, and reduced 
costs markedly. 

The sponsor of the process, Walter P. 
Hill, is a young man still in his thirties 
who received his practical training in 
his father’s machine shop in Morceni, 
Mich. Going to Detroit, he became 
associated with a manufacturer of fire 
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extinguishers, and six years ago trans- 
ferred to Wolverine Tube. It was only 
a year ago, after extensive experiments 
both at his home and in the shop, that 
he perfected his “spinning” method 
which at that time appeared to be a 
“natural” for fabrication of refrigerator 
accumulators and driers. 

The war changed all this and in recent 
months Mr. Hill has spent his time with 
ordnance officials in the various ordnance 
districts and with ordnance manufactur- 
ers, helping them to equip machines and 
build dies for using the method on a 
variety of ordnance materiel. 

The beauty of the process is its utter 
simplicity. It may be set up either hori- 
zontally or vertically, and involves noth- 
ing more than a means for gripping the 
tube and advancing it into the rotating 
die. This may be accomplished by 
means of a hand lever, with head and 
die mounted on the same ways, or by 





hydraulic pressure. A hopper may be 
arranged to drop pieces one at a time 
into an automatically operated chuck 
which advances the end into the die, 
retracts, opens to permit the piece to 
descend into a chute or to be ejected 
automatically. The equipment is then 
ready for the next piece. 

Tubing ranging from the smallest di- 
ameters up to several inches in diameter 
is processed well, the larger 
diameters merely requiring a little more 


equally 


time to spin down. 

Naturally, the pressure of forcing a hot 
tube into a spinning die means that the 
metal in the end must flow somewhere, 
so the wall thickness at the end builds up 
as the pressure increases. This is an- 
other variable which may be controlled 
by the pressure on the tube, and this 
pressure may be made uniform for suc- 
ceeding pieces by placing a stop on 
the machine against which the moving 
head or chuck bears as the tube advances 
into the die. 

By proper shaping of the die, it is 
quite possible to double the end of the 
tube back on itself. In fact, a number 
of parts have been produced experi- 
mentally with this end design. If the 
closed end must be pressure tight, it is 
the practice on some brass parts to put 
a drop of solder at the apex of the 
formed tip as an added precaution against 
leaks. 
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You can’t ask a gunner to watch his step 


Uncle Sam braces gun crews for battle on “A.W.” Rolled Steel Floor Plate. Guards 
against dangerous slipping and falling accidents. “A.W.” Floor Plate protects men 
essential in the war effort wherever they may be—in war production plants, refin- 
eries, power plants; in tanks, troop-carrying trucks and on shipboard. Toughest 
wear will not damage or impair it. Ends floor troubles for good. Write for folder. 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND MILLS: CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNSYLVANIA : SINCE 1826. District Offices and Representatives: 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Houston, 
Sct. Paul, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, Roanoke, Sanford, N. C., St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal. 
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SILICON — MANGANESE TOOL STEEL SHANK 


MOLYBDENUM HIGH 
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ally made of low-alloy steels having 
carbon contents between 0.40 and 0.60 
per cent. A wide variety of steels can be 
used, but a silicon-manganese steel of 
the chisel-steel type has been found to 
possess the best all-around properties. 
Carbide tips are usually copper brazed 
in a furnace having a suitable reducing 
atmosphere, although an oxyhydrogen 
torch with excess hydrogen is occasion- 
ally used. Silver brazing of carbide tips 
is mainly accomplished by means of an 
oxyacetylene torch. 

To apply copper brazing to the tip- 
ping of tools with high-speed steel, it is 
necessary that the brazing operations be 
carried out at a temperature that will 
permit satisfactory hardening of the tip. 
Molybdenum high-speed steels are suit- 
able since they have a hardening range 
of 2150 to 2250 degrees Fahr., or 170 
to 270 degrees Fahr. above the melting 
point of copper. By soaking the tip in 
this temperature range, allowing the 
copper to set by cooling in air, and fin- 
ally quenching in oil, the tip will be 
brazed to the shank and also be in the 
hardened . condition. This method has 
been named braze-hardening. 

Braze-hardening can be carried out in 





FOLDED COPPER STRIP 





HIGH SPEED STEEL TIP 







Fig. 4. (Upper view)—Rockwell C hardness survey of braze-hardened 
molybdenum high-speed steel tipped tool tempered for 2 hours at 1050 
degrees Fahr. 


Fig. 5. (Lower view )—Rockwell C hardness survey of braze-tempered high- 
speed steel tipped tool 


a commercial furnace designed for the 
copper brazing of carbide tips. At Water- 
town Arsenal an electric furnace pro- 
vided with a semicircular muffle made 
of heat-resisting alloy is used. The fur- 
nace is designed to apply localized heat 
only to the portion of the tool to be 
brazed. A hydrogen atmosphere is 
maintained inside the muffle to prevent 
oxidation. 

The procedure found satisfactory for 
tipping lathe tools with molybdenum 
high-speed steel involves several steps. 
The joining surfaces of the unhardened 
tip and shank are first cleaned by im- 
mersion in carbon tetrachloride. The 
end of the shank to be tipped is covered 
with a commercial powdered copper- 
brazing flux, and the tool is pushed part- 
ly into the muffle of the brazing furnace. 
When the flux has melted and spread 
over the surface, the shank is withdrawn 
from the muffle. The tip and shank are 
fitted together with strips of copper in 
between and on top of the tip and addi- 
tional flux is applied. The assembled 
tool is then moved partly into the muffle 
in order to preheat the tips. 

When che tip has attained a tempera- 
ture of approximately 1500 degrees 
Fahr., the tipped end is moved into 
the high-heat portion of the brazing 
furnace operating at 225 degrees Fahr. 


Fig. 6—Assembly for copper braz- 
ing of high-speed steel tip 


In coming up to this temperature, the 
melting point of the copper (1980 de- 
grees Fahr.) is exceeded and brazing 
occurs, the copper on top of the tip melt- 
ing and actually flowing in between the 
tip and shank. Aéter allowing the tip 
to soak for a sufficient time at 2225 
degrees Fahr. to insure satisfactory 
hardening, the tool is withdrawn from 
the muffle, and the tip is pressed firmly 
in place either by tongs or in a press 
in order to squeeze out any excess copper 
or flux. When the copper sets, the tipped 
end is quenched in oil to below 200 de- 
grees Fahr. The result of this procedure, 
which takes less than 20 minutes for each 
tool, is a tip in the hardened condition 
and brazed firmly t@ the shank. It is 
necessary to temper the tipped tool at 
1050 degrees Fahr., as is done with a 
hardened solid high-speed steel tool, in 
order to develop secondary hardness. 

Three molybdenum high-speed steel 
tipped tools are shown in Fig. 1. In Fig. 
6 is illustrated the assembly used in 
copper brazing a tool 9 inches long, 1% 
inches high and %-inch wide. A folded 
copper strip of 0.0l-inch total thickness 
is placed on the tip, and a single strip 
0.002-inch in thickness is placed between 
the tip and shank. After braze-harden- 
ing and tempering at 1050 degrees Fahr. 
for 2 hours, a hardness survey was made 
on this tool, as shown in Fig. 4. The tip 
attained a uniform hardness of about 65 
rockwell C, while hardening of the 
shank occurred for a distance of about 
5 inches from the front of the tool. 


Silver brazing can also be used to 
make high-speed steel tipped tools, but 


the low melting point of commercial 


(Please turn to Page 132) 
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| Bring Em On/ 


The faster they come, 
the better we like it. 


If you’re in a hurry for galvanizing 
or pickling and painting, send your 
materials to us. We can get your 
work out in a jiffy and help you 
keep delivery promises. We are 
centrally located, in the heart of 


America’s steel center. 
“Faateat 
a al Poste 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST) JOB GALVANIZING PLANT 


Hanlon Gregory 
GALVANIZING CO de PITTSBURGH, PA. 


February 15, 1943 
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IT IS well recognized that 
amounts of aluminum properly absorbed 
in the surfaces of iron and steel will pro- 
tect these metals against oxidation and 
sealing at high temperatures. While the 
principle involved is not new, past meth- 
ods of its application have left much 

‘to be desired. Most pronounced objec- 
tion to previous methods has been the 
difficulty of obtaining uniform and con- 
sistent results. 

Widely used today to overcome these 
difficulties is a simple three-step’ pro- 
cedure described here. Known to indus- 
try as Metcolizing process No. 11—one 
of three processes developed by Metal- 

lizing Engineering Co. Inc. to treat steel 

to resist heat corrosion—it not only over- 
comes the inconsistencies encountered 
with other processes but affords a far 
greater degree of protection than has 
been obtainable in the past. 
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Fig. 1. (Above )—Carbon steel annealing cov- 
before being 











sprayed with molten 


aluminum 


Fig. 2. (Left)—Spraying thin coat of molten 
aluminum on plain carbon steel helps protect 
it against effects of high-temperature service 


CONSERVING 
CRITICAL ALLOYS 


In Heat-Treating Equipment 


Annealing covers are made from plain carbon steel and then 
sprayed with molten aluminum to conserve vital chromium and nickel; 
30 pounds of aluminum saves 840 pounds of nickel and chromium 


in typical: example 


By HERBERT S. INGHAM 


Vice President and Chief Engineer 
Metallizing Engineering Corp. Inc. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


An outstanding example of the impor- 
tant savings in nickel-chrome alloys ef- 
fected by process No. 11 is in its appli- 
cation to annealing covers at a large steel 
fabricating and rolling mill in Pennsyl- 
vania. Previously made from stabilized 
18-8 type stainless steel 3/16-inch thick, 
each of these covers required approxi- 
mately 600 pounds of chromium and 240 






pounds of nickel. Now the covers are 
made from ordinary carbon steel boiler 
plate, which is sprayed with molten 
aluminum as a protection. Covers so 
made cost only one-third to one-half as 
much as the former stainless steel covers. 
While it is true that new boxes with- 
stand about 96 heats, as against 150 to 
175 for those of stainless steel, the use of 
chromium and nickel has been elimin- 
ated entirely. 

Simple Three-Step Procedure: First 
step in process No. 11 is to grit blast 
the annealing covers in preparation for 
metal spraying with aluminum. Grit 
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ORDNANCE QUALITY STEELS 


AIRCRAFT QUALITY... 


Standard alloy steel for airplane parts, made to Disston’s traditional 




















standards of quality. The use of the purest obtainable materials — the 
careful segregation of scrap—the most modern practice under expert 
chemical and metallurgical supervision—these result in extraordinarily 


sound and clean steels in this classification. 


GUN QUALITY... 


Standard alloy steel for gun | 
barrels, rifle and torpedo parts 
and 37 m/m shot, produced in 
electric furnaces under precise 
controls. Experienced personnel and 
modern facilities achieve highly satisfactory results in the manufac- 


ture of this steel. 


DISSTON ENGINEERS AND METALLURGISTS are always available for consultation and 


technical assistance on any problem concerned with the application of air- 
craft and gun quality steels. Address your inquiry to Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., 226 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 





@ The Army-Navy “E” has been awarded to the employees of 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., for high achievement in the 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. production of war materials. 
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blasting is necessary to assure a satisfac- 
tory bond between the sprayed alumi- 
aum and the base metal. Approximate- 
ly 1% ounces of aluminum are sprayed 
per square foot. After metallizing, a spe- 
cial sealer, known as Metcoseal, is ap- 
plied to the aluminum coating with an 
ordinary paint brush. The covers are 
then heat treated at a temperature of 
approximately 1450 degrees Fahr. for 
about 40 minutes. After this operation 
the covers are ready for service. 

Fig. 1 shows the aluminum coating 
being applied with the Metco metalliz- 
ing gun. In Fig. 2 appear a number of 
the carbon-stcel covers before metalliz- 
ing. The accompanying table compares 
the Metcolized annealing covers with 
those made from the 18-8 type stainless 
steel. 

In addition to annealing covers, many 
types of equipment in different indus- 
tries are Metcolized to protect them 
against heat. Magnesium melting pots, 
salt and cyanide pots and carburizing 
boxes are typical. Furnace and furnace 
conveyor parts in increasing fhumbers 
also are protected against oxidation and 
scaling in the same manner. 

Explanation of Process No. 11: The 
unusual protection provided by this 
process results from absorption of alumi- 
num into the steel at the surface, The 
key to the success of the process is in 
the proper timing of the relative absorp- 


Fig. 3. (Left, above)—A layer of sprayed aluminum on steel, shown at 100 


diameters 


Fig. 4. (Right)—Aluminum coating on steel after 32 hours at 1700 degrees, 
at 400 diameters. Note original steel at A; high Fe-Al solution at B; Fe.Al., 
eutectic at C; high Al-Fe solution at D 


tion and oxidation of the aluminum. 
This timing is assured by the Metcoseal 
sealer coat painted on after metallizing. 
The heat treatment itself is not very 
critical. 

When heat is first applied, the alumi- 
num melts and is absorbed into the steel. 
The sealer coat prevents oxidation of 
the aluminum for a limited time. When 
the sealer finally burns through, the 
coating of aluminum becomes oxidized. 
The final coating consists of an outer 
coat of aluminum oxide, a thin layer 
of nearly pure aluminum and then a 
series of layers of iron-aluminum alloys 
which vary from high aluminum con- 
tent near the outside to high iron con- 
tent at the inside. By applying the alumi- 
num with a metallizing gun, enough 
aluminum is provided for continual ab- 
sorption as heat continues to be ap- 
plied in actual service. 

Photomicrographs shown in Figs. 3 
and 4 are transverse sections of Metco- 
lized specimens produced by process 


No. 11. A compound etch was used— , 


steel, picric acid; aluminum, 10 per cent 
ammonia persulphate. In Fig. 3, at 100 





TABLE I—Savings from Use of Metal Spraying 


Area, square feet 
Chromium required, pounds 
Nickel required, pounds 
Aluminum required, pounds 
Metcoseal required, gallons 


Heats obtained (24 hours at 1500 degrees Fahr. each) 


Cost fabricated (excluding Process No. 11) 
Grit blasting time, hours 

Metallizing time, hours 

Heat-treating time, minutes 





18-8 ““Metcolized” 
Stainless Steel Carbon Steel 
325 325 
600 
240 
30 
2 
150 to 175 96 
700 $225 
3% 
q 
40 


NOTE: Continued heat on the original stainless steel covers necessitated a certain amount of 
maintenance by welding on patches and repairing cracks. The amount of this service required has 


been minimized with the Metcolized covers. 





diameters, is shown a layer of aluminum 
on the steel, with a distinct boundary 
between the two phases. The dark ir- 
regular areas of the surface are alumi- 
num oxide. 

In Fig. 4, shown at 400 diameters, 
the specimen has been heated at 1700 
degrees Fahr. for 32 hours, not count- 
ing the initial heat treatment. In this 
instance the gradual diffusion of alumi- 
num into the steel may clearly be seen, 
varying from Fe-Al (iron eutectic at 
one end, to aluminum at the other). 
The various zones are indicated by the 
letters at the side of the figure. A indi- 
cates the original steel; B, high Fe-Al 
solution; C, Fe.Al, eutectic; D, high 
Al-Fe solution. 

The distinct boundary between the 
two phases shown in Fig. 3 gradually 
disappears as the metals diffuse into 
each other—as indicated in Fig. 4. The 
protection is continuous, therefore, until 
all of the excess aluminum has been dis- 


solved. 


Blueprint Reading Made 
Easier for Students 


Problems in Blueprint Reading, re- 
vised; by Drew W. Castle; paper, 93 
pages, 7%x 10% inches; published by 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill., for 96 
cents. 

New problems have been added in the 


revised edition, which continues the fast, 
practical method for instructing appren- 
tices, machine workers and others in 
blueprint reading without necessitating 
instruction in mechanical drawing. 

It assumes that the latter is not neces- 
sary but that a certain fundamental 
body of information must be familiar to 
the student. That is the language of 
drafting and beyond it is the necessity 
for a course in reading that language. 
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To convey gas, oil, air 


Perhaps the most intriguing angle 
of flexible metal hose and tubing is 
its seemingly endless range of appli- 
cation. Using practically any work- 
American Seamless 
— corrugated from 
seamless rigid tubing 
. ..no welds, laps or 


joints...made in sev- 
eral alloys. 


able metal, we can build flexible hose 
or tubing for anything from a simple 





TO 


spout to a high pressure seamless 
hydraulic line that can be flexed 
millions of times without break- 
ing—a line that will give you the 
flexibility of garden hose, the de- 
pendability of metal and the strength 


of rigid pipe! 
Whether you need a flexible 
connector for misaligned or ™ 


500 






and water, as well... 


moving parts, for isolating vibra- 
tion, for conveying air, water, oil, 


American Interlocked 
wound of strip metal, 
joints packed; the tough 
est type of extremely 
flexible metal hose 
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steam or fuel, you'll likely find we 
have a type of flexible metal hose 
or tubing that will do the job 
more capably. «a196 


AMERICAN METAL HOSE BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY e¢ General Offices: Waterbury, Conn 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company «In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario 


February 15, 1948 
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Blind Operators 


Weigh Material by “Ear” 


New Toledo scale enables “sight- 
ed” operators to work in dark 


BLIND as well “sighted” opera- 
tors now can make accurate and fast 
weightments entirely by “ear” with 
the use of a new scale called the 
Audioweigh, recently developed by 
Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, O. It en- 
ables “sighted” operators to work in 
total darkness or, under lighted con- 
ditions, allows them to manipulate 
material being weighed such as filling 


narrow-mouthed bottles to a net 


dP aan eR o 




































weight of contents. 


ing operations may be carried out 
efficiently by audible signals alone. 


are of sach character the hearer may 
sense the position of the pointer on 
the chart with a performance closely 
paralleling that secured by sight. 
Manner in which the audible sig- 


principle used in guiding airplane 
pilots in “blind flying,” it is reported. 
The scale pointer, in this case, corre- 
sponds to the airplane in space. When 





The scale, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, consists of a 
sensitive, even-balanced unit of the 
zero center type equipped so weigh- 


According to the company, the signals 


nals indicate weight, is similar to the 


the pointer is at the extreme left, or 
minus side of the chart, an audible A 
is heard., As it advances toward zero 
this signal strengthens until it reaches 
a maximum slightly on the minus side 
of zero. Thereafter as the indicator 
advances toward zero the signal 
changes progressively to the steady 
“on beam” tone, which is realized 
when the pointer reaches exact zero. 

When the pointer exceeds zero the 
N becomes increasingly audible and 
rapidly reaches maximum strength at 
a pointer position only slightly on the 
plus side of zero. Thereafter as the 
pointer is advanced further in the 
plus direction the N signal recedes in 
strength. 

In the instrument alternating cur- 
rent of 1000 cycles flows in a tune- 
able double-branch circuit in which 
an earphone coupling transformer is 
common to both branches. A motor 
driven contactor switches current al- 
ternately to the two branches in such 
manner that intermeshed A and N 
pulses are applied respectively to the 
minus and plus fixed plates of the 
scale indicator balancing condenser. 





Here blind operator is shown 
working with the Toledo 
Audioweigh 


At desired weight both signals are 
heard, synchronized. 

Suggestion for this scale, it is said, 
was originally made by a blind woman 
in Buffalo. It was developed by en- 
gineers in co-operation with the 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
and is adapted for weighing specific 
amounts of war materials, for packag- 
ing exact numbers of small pieces. 








New Process Provides 
Bond on Hard Surfaces 


Machine components and similar metal 
parts now may be prepared for metalliz- 
ing electrically by development of a 
Fuse-Bond process, and equipment for 
its application by Metallizing Engineering 
Co. Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Main advantage of the process is that 
it affords an adequate bond on the hard- 
est surfaces, heretofore impossible or im- 
practical to prepare bv blasting or rough 
threading it is said. It also simplifies 
preparation of narrow edges, flat areas, 
and cylindrical parts having keyways 
and other interruptions in their surface. 

Application of the process is made with 
special equipment. Operating on any 
110 or 220-volt single-phase power line, 
the equipment fuses a rough deposit of 
electrode metal into the surface to be 
metallized. Electrodes are applied to the 
work with a special holder which uses 
up to six electrodes at a time, depending 
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on the size and nature of the part to be 
prepared. Small parts may be prepared 
with this equipment as easily as large 
shafts, since there is no excessive heating 
of the base metal, or disturbing of its 
physical characteristics. 

The Fuse-Bond unit is compact, and 
is contained in a cabinet measuring only 
24 inches high. Mounted on casters, it 
can be wheeled right to the job with ease. 


Poster Shows Four Ways 
To Lengthen Tool Life 


In response to the War Production 
Board’s request for simple and visual ed- 
ucational posters to aid workers in war 
industries, Vascoloy-Ramet Corp., North 
Chicago, Ill., recently prepared a huge 
wall poster which shows graphically four 
simple ways to obtain longer life from 
cemented carbide tools. 

Measuring 48 x 27 inches, the poster 
is being offered without charge to those 
companies that request it. 


Bibliography of Alloy 
Constitutional Diagrams 


Bibliography of Literature Relating to 
Constitutional Diagrams of Alloys, by J. L. 
Haughton; limp cloth, 167 pages, 5% x 
8% inches; published by the Institute 
of Metals, 4 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1, 
London. 


This is No. 2 in the Institute of Met- 
als monograph and report series. It con- 
tains over 5000 references to papers deal- 
ing with the constitution of binary, 
ternary and higher alloy systems, both 
ferrous and nonferrous. References are 
included not only to papers of a purely 
constitutional character but also to many 
X-ray and physical-property studies of 
alloys which have some bearing on the 
constitution. 

The bibliography is fully up to date 
and contains references to all papers up 
to the time of going to press. It is of 
value to all research workers in metal- 
lurgy, works metallurgists and others in- 
terested. 
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Look twice. You think you see a 
negative of two soldiers clashing in 
bayonet practice. Actually you are 
looking at sunlight and silver bromide. 

The mysterious action of light on 
certain silver salts is just as much a 
miracle today as it was a hundred 
years ago when the first photographs 
were made. 

Hardly less amazing is the remark- 
able sensitivity of present-day photo- 
graphic emulsions. 

These new films and papers could 


not be manufactured without exact- 
ing control of temperature, control 
of humidity and protection against 
dust. Air conditioning makes them 
possible. 

Air conditioning and refrigeration 
play a part in many photographic 
processes. They are being used to 
speed up military photography .. . 
improve all photography. 

Today, air conditioning equipment 

. . developed by General Electric . . . 
has been made more compact, more 


lmiliar A ivacle 


flexible to meet 


unusual wartime 
requirements. 

After the war, these improvements 
will result in better air conditioning 
for offices, stores, theatres, hotels and 
many other civilian purposes. When 
the war is won, General Electric will 
provide this better air conditioning — 
for a better world. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Department, Division 
L32, General Electric Co., Bloomfield, 


New Jersey. 


ptr Couditioniug by GENERAL £3 ELECTRIC 
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By CHARLES &. AGNEW 
Consultant, 

Blast Furnace & Sintering Plant Operations 
Cleveland 


Smelling Sinker 


EFFICIENT use of heat is the major 
problem of the blast furnace operation. 
Problems of the operator in the se- 
lection, handling, and charging of the 
raw materials are manifold but after they 
are charged into the furnace the only 
control he has over the quality and the 
quantity of the product is the degree 
of efficiency with which the heat gen- 
erated is used. 

With laboratory control the art of pro- 
ducing iron has advanced further in the 
past 100 years than it had in the previ- 
ous 50 centuries. The knowledge of 
laboratory control has enabled the pres- 
ent-day operator to anticipate and correct 
many of the troubles previously accepted 
as inevitable but he is still dealing with 
the same natural laws as his predecessor 
of previous centuries. The knowledge 
of those natural laws has enabled the op- 
erator to exercise a degree of control 
over them but not to change them. 

Iron can be produced in the blast fur- 
nace from any molecular formation of 
iron which will reduce within the tem- 
perature range developed in the fur- 
nace and with the use of the carbon 
reducing ‘agent. So far as the chemical 
reaction of reduction is concerned the 
knowledee of the necessary tempera- 
ture with the available reducing agent 
is the operator's only requirement, but 
in the interests of economical operation 
he is concerned with the problem of 
applying heat to the material to effect 
the reduction. 

Material characteristics, which influ- 
ence the efficient use of heat, are both 
physical and chemical. For centuries 
the evolution in the art of iron produc- 
tion has been in the development of 
equipment for better application of heat 
to the natural raw materials, but the 
trend today is definitely toward the bene- 
ficiation of the natural materials for a 
better reception of heat. 

The present urgent need for increased 
tonnage of pig iron and the rapid de- 
pletion of our naturally rich iron ores 
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Beneficiated iron-bearing material is a controversial subject among 
operators and the extensive use of such material, which seems destined 
to occur, is certain to force a change in some of the accepted operating 
practices. An effort is made in this treatise to clarify the controversial 
subjects and to anticipate for the operators some of the problems to 


be encountered 


from the Lake Region has given the 
subject of beneficiation of iron bearing 
materials greater prominence than it has 
ever had before. 

Sintering is the best known and the 
most economical method of large scale 
beneficiation for natural ores but sin- 
tering alone is not always the complete 
answer to beneficiation. A fully beneti- 
ciated ore might be said to be one which 
was concentrated, sintered, and sized. 
All natural ores do not lend themselves 
to full beneficiation because in some ores 
the iron is so finely disseminated it is 
impractical or impossible to concentrate 
the iron. If such materials contain vola- 
tile matter they can be partially bene- 
ficiated by sintering and sizing. Some 
ores do not require sintering, and con- 
centration and sizing are sufficient. 


Operation Is More Economical 


The use of fully beneficiated iron-bear- 
ing material assures a more economical 
operation than the use of natural ma- 
terials but that use also requires the 
recognition of the natural laws which gov- 
ern the efficient use of heat. Because 
the soft ore operations are by far the 
most numerous the problems of those 
operations are too frequently accepted as 
inherent with all blast furnace operation 
when actually they are material prob- 
lems only. 

Smelting of iron to the element from 
any molecular compound is effected by 
heating the iron-bearing material, in the 
presence of a reducing agent, to the 
temperature required by chemical law 
to effect the reduction. An unalterable 
phase of the process is the required tem- 
perature. Iron-bearing materials, the 





molecular compound of iron, and the re- 
ducing agent may vary, but the reduc- 
tion temperature for any given molecular 
compound in the presence of a given re- 
ducing agent will remain unchanged be- 
cause it is fixed by chemical law and the 
only cause for a variation in the reducing 
rate of identical molecular compounds 
is in the relative ability of the materials 
carrying the compounds to absorb the 
heat necessary to effect the reduction. 
This ability to absorb heat is a material 
characteristic. 

For present-day blast furnace opera- 
tion the iron-bearing materials cover a 
wide range, from natural ores to a variety 
of waste materials from associated op- 
erations and_ the by-products from other 
industries. In the natural ores the iron 
usually exists in some form of oxide, hy- 
droxide, or carbonate. In many of the 
waste products from associated opera- 
tions it exists as a silicate, and in scrap 
as a metallic alloy. The range of ma- 
terials will vary as widely in their physi- 
cal characteristics as in their chemical 
composition; frequently the physica! 
characteristics have a greater influence 
upon the ability of the materials to ab- 
sorb heat than their chemical composi- 
tion has. The fundamental laws gov- 
erning the absorption of heat are the 
same for iron-bearing materials as they 
are for any other material—ratio of sur- 
face to mass (to contact the heat) and 
the degree of conductivity are the two 
factors which govern the rate of heat 
absorption for any material, any place. 
The ratio of surface to mass is governed 
by particle size of the materials, and the 
degree of productivity by physical struc- 
ture and chemical composition. 
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Thousands of tons of iron that had its inception in sinter flows down many 


runners of American blast furnaces today. Photo, U. 


In the blast furnace operation carbon 
is the reducing agent. Every blast fur- 
nace completely exhausts the fixed car- 
bon of the fuel but no furnace perman- 
ently exhausts the reducing ability of 
that carbon; otherwise, there would not 
be any carbon monoxide (CO) in the gas 
leaving the top of the furnace. Carbon 
monoxide reduces iron oxide the same as 
carbon; consequently, all material pass- 
ing through the furnace is in the pres- 
ence of the reducing agent continuous- 
ly. Since the reducing agent is always 
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present the rapidity with which it can 
be made effective and the amount of re- 
duction it can be made to perform in a 
given unit of time are the principal fac- 
tors governing the overall economy of 
the operation. 
blast furnace is dissipated as follows: 


Heat generated in the 


1. Absorbed by and radiated through the 
furnace -walls. This is partially subjected to 
control. 

2. Absorbed by and taken from the furnace 


with the molten iron. This serves a useful and 
necessary purpose but is a loss to the furnace. 


3. Absorbed by and taken from the furnace 


by the slag. This is a necessary loss but a defi- 


nite place for savings if the iron-bearing ma 
terials can be concentrated 


4. Absorbed by and taken from the furnace 
with the gas. is also is a definite loss to the 
extent of the amount of heat used to drive off 
moisture and combined volatile matter because 
this necessary operation can be effected more 
economically outside of the furnace 

Since temperature is the vital fac 
tor in the blast furnace operation the op 
erating problem is to generate and de 
liver to the raw materials entering the 
furnace enough thermal units to main 
tain the required reducing and melting 
temperatures despite the constant drain 
upon that delivery by the molten and 
gaseous products leaving the furnace 
Obviously a most important factor in 
the problem is the character of the raw 
materials and their ability to absorb and 
hold the heat delivered to them because 
it is the conservation and concentration 
of thermal units within the furnace which 
determines the productive capacity and 


the overall economy of the operation 


It seems reasonable to say the critical 
temperature of a blast furnace opera 
tion is the minimum temperature nec 
essary to produce the grade of iron speci- 
fied with the available raw materials 
It is therefore a variable but whatever 
that temperature may be the control of 
it is in the division of the thermal units 
delivered to the furnace, between the 
burden materials within the furnace and 
the molten and gaseous products leav- 
ing the furnace. The loss of heat with 
the molten products is intermittent but 
the loss with the gaseous products is con- 
tinuous and if the number of thermal 


units delivered is not enough to satisfy 


all requirements the demand of the 


flowing gaseous products will be satis 
fied at the expense of the stationary 
burden materials. The proof of the 
statement is the universal practice of low- 
ering the blowing rate to raise the tem 
perature of a cold furnace. With the 
cold furnace condition the burden mate 
rials need more heat but instead of in- 
creasing the blowing rate to generate 


more heat it is lowered and the retarded 
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velocity of the gas stream permits the 
stock column to absorb a greater percen- 
tage of the heat generated. 

When thought is given to the fact that 
in the average soft ore blast furnace op- 
erstion for every ton of iron produced 
there is also produced approximately %- 
ton of slag and 5.5 to 6 tons of gas, 
plus a variable amount of water vapor 
with the gas, the importance of the ther- 
mal units drained from the furnace to the 
economy of the operation will be better 
appreciated. Temperature of molten 
products leaving the furnace is more or 
less determined and fixed by the grade 
of iron being produced but the tem- 
perature of the gaseous products leaving 
the furnace is dependent upon the degree 
of efficiency obtained in the transmis- 
sion of heat from the ascending gas to 
the descending stock. It is this factor 
of heat transmission from gas to stock 
which determines the fuel economy and 
productive capacity in any blast fur- 


nace operation, using a given iron-bear- 
ing material. 

The gas column rising through the in- 
terstices of the stock column is the agent 
for the distribution of heat throughout 
the stock column and the more inti- 
mate the contact between the gas and 
the stock and the more uniform the dis- 
tribution of the gas throughout the stock 
column, the more efficient the transmis- 
sion of heat will be and the more uni- 
form and rapid will be the rise in tem- 
perature of the stock to the desired tem- 
perature. 

A time element governs the rate of 
heat absorption for each class of mate- 
rials charged into the furnace and with- 
out any proven data to establish a rule 
it seems reasonable to believe there is 
a’ relation between that rate of heat ab- 
sorption and the velocity of the gas 


_stream which governs the possible rate 


of efficiency in the transmission of heat 
from the gas to the materials. If the 





SEVEN-STORY STEEL ROLLING DOOR 





COVERING almost the entire rear wall of a seven-story building, this huge steel 
rolling door was designed by Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., for a building 
in which a 120-ton overhead crane, used in hoisting and moving heavy 
transformer units, had to pass through the opening. When opened, the door 
coils into a compact cylinder in a small housing on the roof of the building 
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velocity of the gas stream is too rapid 
for efficient transmission of heat to the 
materials, in the limited time they are in 
contact, there will be a loss or sacrifice 
of heat when the contact is lost. In 
the interests of economical use of heat 
the ability of the burden materials to 
recover the heat from the gas column 
is just as important as the temperature 
of the gas because if the heat is not 
recovered ettectively the gas temperature 
has no value. 

Fuel is one of the principal items of 
cost of any blast furnace operation. 
While there is a definite relation be- 
tween efficiency and economy in the 
use of heat there is also a distinction. 
With certain burden material conditions 
heat may be used efficiently but not 
economically, The preferred condition 
is of course a combination of both. 

The ideal-bearing material for blast 
furnace use might be said to be one 
which is rich in iron, low in gangue, 
and free from volatiles. It should have 
sufficient structural strength to forbid 
packing in the furnace and should be 
of such a particle size range to force 
the maximum contact between the des- 
cending stock and the ascending gas, 
consistent with a free uniform passage 
of the gas. It should be a good con- 
ductor of heat. Such materials seldom 
if ever exist in the natural state but 
they can be) approached by the bene- 
fication of natural materials. 


Obviously, the efficiency and economy 
of the heat depends upon its use and 
the manner in which it is applied. A 
mix of materials low in iron, high in 
gangue, and high in volatiles, could use 
heat efficiently for the elimination of the 
gangue and the volatiles but with the 
low iron content the operation could 
not possibly be as economical as one 
using a mix high in iron, low in gangue, 
and free from volatiles, providing there 
was equal efficiency in the application 
of heat. On the other hand a mix high 
in iron, low in gangue, and free from 
volatiles, could not be economical if the 
character of the materials did not per- 
mit an efficient application of heat. 


Of the range of iron-bearing materials 
used in the present-day blast furnace 
operations the greatest individual percen- 
tage is that of the natural soft hematite 
ores. Practically all of these ores con- 
tain a percentage of moisture and com- 
bined volatile matter. The majority of 
them will have a wide range in par- 
ticle size, minus 4 inches to minus 
100 mesh with the fines predominating, 
might be said to be representative. 
When such materials are lowered into 
the furnaces all the volatile elements 
must be eliminated before the non- 
volatile elements can absorb heat for re- 
duction and smelting purposes. Since 
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volatiles are heat absorbents and tht heat 
used for their elimination is taken from 
the furnace with the gas their elimina- 
tion in the furnace retards the reducing 
and smelting action of the nonvolatile 
elements. 


Aside from the moisture the usual 
volatile elements contained in the nat- 
ural ores are hydrates, carbonates, and 
sometimes sulplitir. The respective per- 
centages and chatfacter of such volatiles 
will vary greatly with the source of the 
ore but whatever the character their 
elimination in the furnace leaves the 
iron existing inga simple oxide forma- 
tion. The form of the oxide is not of 
any practical importance in the*reduc- 
tion of the iron bécatise’ any difference 
in the reduction temperatures of the dif- 
ferent oxides is slight and that tempera- 
ture is less than the melting temperature 
of the gangue elements of the mix. Con- 
sequently, since the materials are con- 
tinuously in the presence of the reduc- 
ing agent while in the furnace any of 
the oxides are certain to reduce before 


the melting action occurs. Therefore, the 
governing factor in the rate of reduc- 
tion of any of the oxides must depend 
upon the rapidity with which the ma- 
terial carrying the oxide can absorb the 
heat necessary to effect the reduction— 
after the elimination of the volatile ele- 
ments. The governing factors then are 
particle size of material and degree of 
heat conductivity. 

Since all heat is absorbed from the 
surface inward the ratio of surface to 
mass, to contact the heat, is of the ut- 
most importance. Frequently there will 
be favorable or unfavorable opinions 
formed regarding certain materials or 
orés based upon their chemical com- 
position when the advantage or disad- 
vantage is really due to a physical char- 
acteristic. An example is the widely ac- 
cepted belief that magnetite ore is harder 
to reduce than hematite ore. The be- 
lief originated with the discovery of the 
Lake hematite ores which “reduced eas- 
ier than the magnetite ores.” Mag- 
netite ore as mined is a hard material 





MOTOR ROTOR FOR 


21,000-TON TANKER 





ANOTHER 21,000-ton oil tanker will receive its motive power from this 30-ton 
wheel being built by Westinghouse. Standing 13 feet high, it is the rotor of 
a 6600-horsepower motor. Worker in foreground is polishing journal of the 
rotor’s shaft, while the other inspects insulation of the stationary part of the 
motor. Twelve of these motors already have been completed with 28 more on 
the way 
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h 
of iat lump and practically no fines. 
At the time of the discovery of the Lake 
hematites. it was the practice in the mag- 


netite operations to charge the ore into 
the furnace in the lump form as mined 


_ and in that condition theré was a mini- 


mum of surface contact between the fur- 
nace gas and the ore for transmission of 
heat from the gas to the ore. The Lake 
hematite ore as mined is usually a soft 


earthly material, more or less uniformly 
graduated in particle size, with the fines 
predominating. The hematite ore re- 


duced easier thitm the magnetite ore be- 
cause the small particle size of the hema- 
tite ore afforded a much greater surface 
contact with the heat and permitted a 
rapid absorption of heat. The difference 
in the molecular form of oxide had no 
practical importance whatsoever. In re- 
cent years since magnetite ores have 
been ground fine for concentration vari- 
ous percentages of raw concentrate, up to 
35 per cent, have been used in a fur- 
nace mix with excellent results and the 
reduction was effected with a fuel rate 
which never has been equaled by any 
natural Lake hematite ore operation. The 
concentrates in question ranged in par- 
ticle size from minus 8 mesh to minus 
200 mesh. No attempt was made to go 
beyond 35 per cent because of exces- 
sive fines in the mix. 

When the use of Lake hematite ores 
became general some Eastern producers 
tried mixing fine hematite and lump mag- 
netite in the furnace burden. That prac- 
tice gave birth to the belief “the mag- 
netite ore will work down into the fur- 
nace and cool the hearth.” Probably it 
did, but not because it was a magnetite. 
The particle size of the lump material 
being out of proportion to the particle 
size of the fine material caused the lump 
material to absorb heat more slowly and, 
consequently, it could not reduce as rap- 
idly as the fine material. 

In former years those furnaces using a 
percentage of puddle cinder in their mix 
had trouble similar to that caused by 
the lump magnetite ore. In puddle cinder 
the iron exists as a silicate and in par- 
ticle size the material was similar to 
the lump magnetite ore and as with the 
magnetite ore it was the particle size 
that trouble and not the 
chemical composition. 


caused the 


The experiences cited are examples of 
beliefs which, if repeated often enough, 
become a part of furnace practice lore 
and generally are accepted as true, yet 
they are entirely erroneous. 

Most of the present-day blast furnace 
operations using the range of iron-bearing 
materials common to the industry have 
all the factors in the mix which con- 
tribute to an inefficient and uneconomi- 
cal use of heat, namely, volatiles, wide 
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7 NOWN throughout the world for its advanced 
engineering, the McKee organization—for more 

than a third of a century—has served industries 
engaged in recovering and processing the earth’s 


underground resources. 


McKee experience and the McKee method of co- 
ordinated consulting, engineering and construction 
can be of valuable assistance te you in meeting 


this year’s required tonnage. 


Arthur G. Mckee & Company 
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2300 CHESTER AVENUE + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Specialized McKee serv- 
ices cover complete 
design, engineering and 
construction as well as 
procurement and erec- 
tion of equipment for: 


Crushing 
Screening 
Concentrating 
Blending 

. Sintering 














INTRAPLANT transportation — re- 
ceiving raw materials, warehousing them, 
carrying them to and along the produc- 
tion line, storing and rehandling finished 
products for shipment—has become a 


major problem in many plants suddenly 
choked with war orders. Cramped quar- 
ters and lack of a systematic materials 
handling system often combine to 
shackle 


helps to bring order out of chaos is of 


production. Any means that 


great value, 

As in the case of the camel whose 
back was broken by a straw, it is the 
little things that count. A 50-pound box 
must be moved from one end of the 


building to the other; 200 pounds of raw 
material is needed at the production line; 


3000 pounds of machinery crated in 500- 

















pound units is on the freight dock and 
until it is moved a huge order of raw 
material cannot be unloaded. Just such 
“odds and ends” which sometimes can 
be handled by hand and which usually 
are too small to justify the use of a large 
industrial truck can work havoc with 
production schedules. 

Hand labor is slow and expensive at 


Fig. 1. (Above)—The Transporter 
readily enters box cars to load 
and unload them quickly 
Fig. 2. (Left, below )—Mechan- 
ized handling of parts on produc- 
tion line speeds processing 
Fig. 3. (Right)—Intrashop hand- 
ling can he done faster when 
mechanized 





MECHANIZED 
HANDLING 


For Small Loads 


By HERBERT J. FRAMHEIN 
Chief Engineer 
Transporter Division 
Automatic Transportation Co. 
Chicago 


best, and with the present shortage of 
workers, it is practically a criminal 
waste of manpower. Large industrial 
trucks can usually be kept busy handling 
just the large loads. Of course they 
should not be run carrying only a small 
fraction of their capacity if it can be 
avoided. Also, frequently a full size 
truck cannot be operated in the space 
available. 

To meet this 
equipment makers are developing small, 
materials-handling units 


situation, American 
power-driven 
designed especially for handling small 
loads and for operating in confined 
spaces. One such unit is the Automatic 
Transporter designed by Automatic 
Transportation Co. Division of Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., 101 West Eighty-sev- 
enth street, Chicago. It is a battery- 
powered lift truck built in capacities of 
4000 and 6000 pounds with platform 
lengths ranging from 36 to 72 inches 
and platform widths of either 20 or 26% 
inches. 


In Fig. 1 a Transporter is being used 




















RECIPES — 140 pages of them —to help you get 
more accurate threads in production — with bet- 
ter taps, thread gages, thread milling cutters. 


If your shop is producing threaded paris, you 
too should have one of these Shop Recipe books: 
the new “DETROIT” loose-leaf Catalog No. 22. 


Write on your company letterhead. 
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to unload incoming material from a box 
car. Movements of the long handle held 
by the “driver” not only steer the truck 
but also afford complete brake and speed 
control, thus assuring instant, positive 
control and safeguarding the operator. 
When the handle is vertical or inclined 
toward the platform, the brakes, which 
are of the external contracting type, 
are applied. When it is tilted toward 
the operator at an angle of from 45 to 90 
degrees from the horizontal, as in this 
view, the unit moves in its first speed. 
If the handle is tilted still lower—to 
about 35 degrees from the horizontal— 
the second speed is reached. Forward 
and reverse direction pushbuttons are 
built into the steering handle grip, and 
the two speeds are available in either 
direction. 

The entire drive mechanism and the 
control units are mounted on a steering 
turntable which is controlled by the han- 
dle and beneath which is a solid rubber- 


Fig. 5—The Transporter does not 
tax the capacity of freight ele- 


vators or floors 


Fig. 4. (Left, above )—Warehousing requires stability and maneuverability in 





close quarters 


Fig. 6. (Right)—The pallet Transporter is equipped with forks instead of 
a platform 


tired drive wheel. When the handle is 
turned to either side to steer the truck, 
the drive unit turns with the wheel, as 
can be seen in the accompanying illus- 
trations. Full power can be attained in 
steering at any angle through a 210-de- 
gree range, making it easy to break out 
loads from storage with little maneuver- 
ing. 

The small Transporter in Fig. 2 is 
moving a load of metal boxes stacked 
on a skid platform from a drilling opera- 
tion to the next ‘station on the produc- 
tion line. Note drill operator in back- 










ground is drilling another similar box. 
Another example of use of this unit on 
a production line is shown in Fig. 3. In 
this view parts stacked on a skid plat- 
form are being transported from a ma- 
chining op.ration to the next station on 
the line for further machining. 
Warehousing usually requires maneu- 
vering in close quarters and is apt to 
be a source of trouble in small or over- 
crowded factories. Powered handling 
equipment must be small enough and 
sufficiently maneuverable to negotiate 
narrow aisles. even when fully loaded. 
The forward and reverse speeds and 
wide turning range of the Transporter 
make it particularly suitable for this type 
of operation. Fig. 4 shows one of these 
trucks loaded with cartons of completed 
products ready to be stored. Note the 
stabi'ity of this load. In this case the 
long platform and the widely spaced 
steel trail wheels, mounted on an over- 
hanging axle, contribute much to the 
stability that makes such loading possi- 
ble. Overall length of truck with plat- 
form down varies from 67% to 103% 
inches, depending on size of platform. 
The platform is a one-piece formed 
steel plate of all-welded reinforced con- 
struction with a high back plate to pro- 
tect the battery from the load. Two 
widely spaced lift brackets, raised and 
lowered hydraulically by operation of 
a foot lever at the right of the drive unit, 
support the platform. This foot lever 
can be seen in Figs. 1, 3 and 5. A heavy- 
duty hydraulic pump is employed to 
raise and lower the platform, insuring 
shockproof operation. Lift is 3% inches 
from low to high on all models, and 
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METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION 


Specialists in welding for nearly 40 years. Manufac- 
turers of Murex Electrodes for arc welding and of 
Thermit for repair and fabrication of heavy parts. 
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END VIEW 
ame = 6= THERMIT WELD METAL 






Fabrication of pipe flange joint by Thermit Welding. 


WHEN FORGINGS ARE UNAVAILABLE 


—Use THERMIT WELDING 


ITH the serious shortage of forging and casting facilities, Thermit 

welding can often be utilized to great advantage to unite two or 
more parts with the strength and durability of a single unit. 4 A typical 
illustration (above) shows how pipe flanges can be Thermit welded to 
pipe ends, giving the strength of forged pipe for withstanding high 
pressures. { Likewise, castings of the more readily available smaller 
sizes may be welded together to form a single large unit—an applica- 
tion which is in extensive use for fabricating stern frames of ships and 
other large units. Stresses and shrinkage cavities which are likely to 
occur in very large castings are thus prevented. { Send for the book- 
let, ‘‘Thermit. Welding,” which describes in detail many interesting applica- 
tions, including the repair of machine frames, crankshafts, cylinders, and 
other large parts. The speed of Thermit welding is a vital consideration 
at this time when machinery shutdowns must be reduced to a minimum. 
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It is significant that the facilities of Struthers Wells are 
being devoted to vital Victory production 24 hours a day 
at a time when difficult specifications and quality demands 
require such speed, accuracy and ingenuity. These recog- 
nized characteristics of the Struthers Wells organization are 
dedicated 100% to Victory today...tomorrow we will be 


even more fit to serve you distinctively. 


*in peace times... . Designers and Fabricators of Processing 

Equipment such as Heat Exchangers, Evaporators, Condensers, 

Coolers, Fractioneting Column:, impregneting Apparatus, Kettles, 

Pressure Vessels, etc. . . . Marine Equipment including Crank- 

ARMY . shafts, Steering Gears, Capstens, Winches, Windlesses, Boilers, etc. 


STRUTHERS WELLS CORPORATION 
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CA 
were. Titusville, Penna. and Warren, Penna. 














A new machine-tool operator at Lycoming gets some pointers from an old-timer on filling 
out his machine-tool questionnaire. Although new men are asked to write out their answers 





at home, they are encouraged to seek information while on the job at the plant 


OPERATOR TESTIS 


Aid 


HOW MUCH should a new machine 
tool operator know about his work after 
he is on the job a few weeks? 

And how can a company determine if 
a new man meets the minimum standard? 

In normal times these questions just 
aren't a problem. A good foreman can 
pretty well size up a green hand after 
spending some little time with him. But 
in the present expansion period, a fore- 
man isn’t able to spend much individual 
time with all his new men. And there 
are so many green hands to be consid- 
ered that it is important that some stand- 
ard be established for checking up on 
all of them. 


In this connection, a series of written 
questionnaires for job-testing developed 
by the personnel department of the Ly- 
coming Division of the Aviation Corp., 
Williamsport, Pa., is attracting consider- 
able interest. 

Lycoming, manufacturer of radial and 
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horizontally-opposed airplane engines, 
has almost quadrupled its shop personne! 
in the past two years and is still expand- 
ing. In breaking in new machine tool 
operators the company has adopted the 
widely used plan of assigning a new hand 
to the machine of an older, experienced 
operator under whose supervision the 
new man gradually takes over. In a few 
days or a few weeks, the novice, who is 
usually a graduate of the Williamsport 
Technical Institute (the local public vo- 
cational school) is able to handle the 
machine entirely on his own and is then 
generally transferred to the second or 


third shift. 


The company makes sure, however, 
that before the new man is put in full 
charge of a machine he satisfactorily 
answers a written questionnaire ‘about 
that particular machine. The question- 
naire consists of three parts: 

1—A drawing (or, in some cases, sev- 


Lycoming Training Program 


eral drawings) of the machine with ar- 
rows pointing to all the important levers, 
wheels, buttons and other controls. The 
operator must name and explain the 
use of all these controls, proper space 
being provided on several sheets of the 
questionnaire for the answers. 

2—A series of 15 to 30 questions (de 
pending upon the complexity of the ma- 
chine) about its operation, such as the 
setting of the cutters, selection of spindle 
speeds, use of hand adjustments, the 
handling of chucks and arbors, lubrica- 
tion, etc. 

3—A series of 14 questions (standard 
for all operators) on general shop prac- 
tice. Typical questions here are: What 
would you do in case of an oil fire? Who 
should be the first one to know of a mis- 
take made or discovered by you? How 
often should your gages and micrometers 
be checked? 


The: questionnaire is given the new 
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man within a few days after he first 
goes to work, and he is asked to fill it out 
at home. Some questions can be answered 
in a single word, others take a paragraph. 
Many require the operator to use initia- 
tive—he must find the department fore- 
man for some answers, look up the ma- 
chine manufacturer's manual for others, 
and generally ask his instructor and 
foreman quite a number of questions. 

Lycoming people feel that the ques- 
tionnaire serves a number of useful pur- 
poses. For one thing, it establishes a 
minimum standard for new hands, mak- 
ing certain that operators of general- 
purpose machines aren't “one-operation” 
mechanics. Too often, it is felt, some 
operators, never learning the purpose of 
all the controls, fail to get out of a ma- 
chine anywhere near all the efficiency 
that is built into it. On the other hand, an 
operator who is familiar with all his con- 
irols is likely to use them. 


The questionnaire also provides the 
green hand with a guide for learning. 
He finds out by this means what the com- 
pany expects him to learn about his ma- 
chine, what the company considers im- 
portant. And he knows what questions 
to ask. In the same way it makes certain 
that the older operator-instructor doesn’t 
hold back any important information. 
Very little of this attitude still exists 
today, but there sometimes is a tendency 
on the part of older men to limit their 
help to new men for fear the younger 
men will get their jobs. 


The questionnaire is further consid- 
ered valuable in that it goes far to deter- 
mine a man’s interest in his job. And it 
points out outstanding men, also men 
who have unusual ability in certain other 
types of work, and those of lesser ability 
who need help. This shows up in the 
way a man answers the questions, his 
thoroughness, the sketches he makes, how 
promptly he returns his papers, and so on. 

Sometimes, for example, shy and back- 
ward men who don’t sell themselves as 
well as they might in personal interviews 
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TABLE I—General Questions for All Operators 
Directions: Find out and write answers to the 


. What would you do im case of an electric 


fire? 


1 
2 
3 
-y What would you do in case of a paper fire? 
6 
7 
8 
9 


What precautions should be exercised in 
the use of an air hose? 


. What do you do in case of an injury to 


yourself, no matter how slight? 


. When do you use gages provided for the 


job? 


. When do you use micrometers of the 


various types? 


. How often should your gages and microme- 


ters be checked? —. 





TABLE Il—Quiz on Heald Type 73-5 Airplane 
Grinder 


ae Ser 


Cylinder 
How often should wheel head be oiled? 
How are the table ways lubricated? 
What height should oil be maintained in 
the control box? 


. How often should the cross slide be oiled? 


How often should the diamond bracket, 
diamond unit, and diamond roll level be 
oiled? 


. How often should. wheel head be oiled, and 


to what level; also, what grade oil? 


. How often should the dog bar support 


roll, sliding dog return arm, sliding dog 
quick return unit and reverse lever be oiled? 


How is the truing stroke set? 
How is a tapered hole corrected? 
How is the diamond set for size? 


How may the best feed and speéd be de- 
termined? 
the dial indicator adjusted? 








are shown to have unusual abili 
on occasion others who can talk persua- 
sively are shown to be less experienced 
or gifted mechanically than they sup- 
posed. 

In this connection, the company points 
out that the new man is not rated solely 
on this paperwork. The questionnaire is 
simply a supplementary means of evalu- 
ating him—though a rather useful one. 
Certainly in cases where the instructor 
and foreman are undecided about a new 
man the questionnaire is very helpful. 

Lycoming has already given the test 
to hundreds of men. With the help of 
their most experienced old hands and the 
co-operation of the builders of the vari- 
ous machines, the company has developéd 
questionnaires on the operation and setup 
of some 60 different standard machine 
tools. These include everything from 
simple single-spindle drill presses to 
thread grinders, 6-spindle automatic 
screw machines and specially-designed 
horizontal multiple-drilling machines. 


GE Introduces New 
Electron Microscope 


A new small, mobile electron micro- 
scope that operates on ordinary house 
current was revealed recently by Drs 
C. H. Bachman and Simon Ramo of the 
General Electric Electronics laboratory 
at the National Chemical Exposition. 

Capable of producing images 10,000 
times the size of the subject, the de- 
vice makes it possible for small labora- 
tories and war plants to take advantage 
of this type instrument. 

The microscope is said to use elec- 
trons in an entirely different way than 
earlier electron microscopes, applying 
electrostatic focusing to the beam of 
electrons instead of electromagnetic 
focusing. Its beam of electrons passes 
through the specimen inside a vacuum 
chamber and produces a visible picture 
on the fluorescent viewing screen. This 
image can then be photographed out- 
side the tube, and, if desired, enlarged 
many thousand times the original size 
of the specimen for a wall print known 
as an Electronmicrograph. 

Former instruments required takinz 
of the photograph inside the vacuum 
chamber. Due to priority requirements, 
the device is available only to essential 
laboratories and war plants. 
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For Rapid Machining 
OF SMALL PRECISION PARTS 


In hundreds of important war production shops the new Series 
1000 South Bend Turret Lathes are first choice for machining 
small precision parts. Highly efficient on all work within their 
capacity, these lathes are especially popular for close-tolerance, 
second operation jobs. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Hole through spindle ...... 13%" Spindle speeds (12) . 50 to 1357 r.p.m. 
Collet capacity, round. ..... 1” Thread cutting feeds(48) . 4to 224 per inch 
Swing over bed and saddle wings . 10%" Universal carriage power feeds — 

Effective feed of turret slide . . . 4’ longitudinal (48) . .0015” to .0836" 
Turret face to spindle, max. . . . 1934" transverse (48) . . .0006” to .0309" 


South Bend Turret Lathes, Engine Lathes and Toolroom Lathes are 
made in a wide range of sizes and types. Write for catalogs and 
the name of our nearest dealer. 
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4-Way Turret Tool Block permits greater 
pumber of operations per setup. Indexes 
itions, Optional 
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Compound Rest Cross Slide, a 
able with Handlewer Cross Slide, is 


supplied as regular equipment. 


iS} SouTH BEND LaTHE WorKs 


LATHE BUILDERS FOR 36 YEARS SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, U. S.A. 
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OPOSAL routine and ordering 
routine, real time consumers in ne- 
gotiations for plant equipment, have 
‘been effectively speeded up in many 
transactions for switchgear. Depending 
on the type of equipment and conditions 
involved, savings up to 50 per cent are 
being made in the purchaser's and the 
manufacturer's time previously required 
to decide on the switchgear needed for 
a job, order it and get it into production. 

Two factors are responsible for the 
saving. Factor number one is standardiza- 
tion of equipment, already accomplished 
by leading switchgear manufacturers. 
Without it the schethe would be unwork- 
able. Factor number two is a double- 
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“STREAMLINING” 


Switchgear Transaction 


. « » » an easy shortcut that could be 
adapted to many other products to 
speed transactions, lessen “paper” work 

















By E. H. BECKERT 
Switchgear Division 
General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. ¥. 


barrelled one—the use of a one-line dia- 
gram by purchaser in his request, Fig. 3, 
and the use of a combined one-line dia- 
gram and perspective outline picture of 
the equipment by the manufacturer in 
his proposal, Fig. 2. 

This method short cuts the prepara- 
tion of detailed specifications by both 
purchaser and manufacturer and, as well, 
eliminates much of the proposal routine 
preliminary to the actual placing of the 
business and often a great deal of corre- 








































Fig. 1—One-line diagram helps ¢ 
contractor by speeding the layout 
of distribution circuits and gear 


spondence after the order is received. 

A typical case will illustrate how the 
new method works. 

The XYZ Mfg. Co. plans to erect a 
small plant and needs. switchgear to con- 
trol and protect the distribution system. 
To begin with, the engineer on the job, 
of course, knows the total amount of 
power required and he must select the 
system of distribution he desires to use 
and the distribution voltage; he must 
know how his load centers are located 
and the capacity of the feeders required 
for each of these centers. 

In the simple case chosen it is assumed 
that the size of the plant is such that the 
engineer decides to distribute power at 
low voltage with the stepdown trans- 
formers located outside the plant. He 
wishes to control the incoming service 
and four feeders to load centers with 
space on the switchgear control board 
for a possible future feeder. (The one- 
line diagram scheme could be applied 
equally well had he decided to distribute 
at high voltage with stepdown trans- 
formers at load centers, using the unit 
substation system ). 

Having made these decisions it takes 
the engineer a very short time to make 
up a simple one-line diagram, Fig. 3. 
This diagram contains data as indicated 
and is accompanied by very brief general 
specifications stating essential informa- 
tion applying to the specific conditions 
of the purchaser’s installation. This con- 
stitutes his specifications and request for 
a proposal. 

The manufacturer readily determines 
the standard equipment applicable and 
prepares his-bid. This consists of (1) a 
letter quoting prices and estimated ship- 
ping date; (2) a drawing Fig. 2, which 
is a dimensioned perspective outline of 
the equipment containing a one-line 
diagram showing the connections of each 
unit with a keyed list of each unit’s equip- 
ment; (3) a set of stock descriptive sheets 
that describe details of the equipment 
offered; and (4) a set of brief specifica- 
tions containing only such general essen- 
tial data as machine and circuit ca- 
pacities, general reference to descriptive 
sheets, and a limited amount of other 
data not easily covered on the drawing. 

XYZ Mfg. Co. then places its order in 
a form as simple as: “Oue Switchgear 
Equipment in accordance with Proposal 
No. so-and-so.” 

In completing the order, of course, the 
manufacturer provides the usual draw- 
ings including front view and complete 
wiring diagram for operating purposes. 
But their preparation is coincident with 
the manufacture of the equipment. 

The point may be raised, “Doesn't the 
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Digging Tank Traps 


a si. OP 
\ 4" VAC MELEE 


They're carpenters and black- 
smiths and gravediggers. Ready 
to build a railroad, or blow it 
up...spin a river-crossing for tanks, or 
set a trap to stop them. 


JR 


Ot , 


And when the Corps of Engineers set 
out to trap a tank, watch them roll up 
this mechanical gravedigger, and work to 
specifications. Straight down and just wide 
and deep enough so the tank buries its 
nose helplessly against the opposite wall. 
And when they rope-rig this or any other 
equipment, they select a rope they know 
won't Ict them down. 


ROEBLING Sic Guter 
gives them all they ask for! 


In fact, wherever the going is toughest 
..-you'll find Roebling “Blue Center” 
Steel Wire Rope. Built into every foot of 
it is the knowledge of Roebling engi- 
neers, gained in the field... in the Roeb- 
ling mills...in Roebling development 
engineering. Each adds its part to the 
extra values in “Blue Center” Rope... 
each helps it meet conditions unfailingly 
wherever wire rope has a routine or un- 
usual job to do for Victory. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Branches and Worehovses in Principal Cities 











ROEBLING 


luce Conor 


STEEL WIRE ROPE 


PREFORMED OR 
NON-PREFORMED 


> 
WETS 














You can make sure that they are... and save 
steel for war in the bargain . .. by taking proper 
care of wire rope on the job. To help you, Roeb- 
Ling has assembled a wealth of conservation 
data and boiled it down to fit ona 5 x 4 inch 
tag that operating men can fasten right to the 
equipment. It’s a simple, convenient way to 
remind and instruct them about such vital pre- 
cautions as these :— 






1. INSTALL PROPERLY 

2. SPOOL CORRECTLY 

3. USE ENOUGH CLIPS 

4. LUBRICATE REGULARLY 
5S. INSPECT FREQUENTLY 
6. OPERATE CAREFULLY 


Copies of this tag are yours for the asking. 
Our nearest office will furnish as many as you 
need. ASK FOR TAG “A”. 
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Tool breakage due to improper handling of tools, 
etc., has been climbing at an appalling rate lately. 
Much of this undoubtedly is due to the introduction 
of large numbers of workers with no previous in- 
dustrial training. 


In an endeavor to help you reduce tool break- 
age in your shop, Genesee has produced and is 
making available without charge to users of 
TOMAHAWK" tools a series of educational 
posters illustrating the effect of careless tool 
handling on the war effort. 


These dramatic posters, measuring 23 by 3% ft. 
and in 3 colors are designed for mounting next to 
your tool room windows and emphasize that THERE 
IS JUST SO MUCH TOOL STEEL. 


A new poster will be supplied every other month, 
thus providing a continuously fresh slant on this 
vital subject. 


Write or wire today if you wish to be put on the list 
to receive these posters regularly—advising us of 
the number of posters you will need to cover your 
plant requirements. 


The supply is necessarily limited 


GENESEE TOOL COMPANY / 


FENTON, MICHIGAN epee 




































CT-CURRENT TRANS. 
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460 VOLTS 363 60CY 
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Fig. 2. (Left, above)—This is the corresponding manufacturer's proposal dia- 
gram to give him what he has asked for. Note simple one-line wiring diagram 
and how it is effectively combined with overall dimensions of the three 
switchgear panels 
Fig. 3. ( Right)—This is the simple one-line diagram that is submitted by the 
customer to show what he wants 


one-line diagram method mean that the 
purchaser is putting himself pretty much 
in the hands of the manufacturer?” The 
answer could be “yes,” but it should be 
“no.” “Yes,” because this method places 
a larger share of responsibility on the 
manufacturer and takes for granted the 
suitability of his standard equipments. 
“No,” because, after all, no real details 
are left open since standard equipments 
are furnished and these are very definite- 
ly described in the diagram and in the 
stock construction sheets submitted with 
the proposal. All manufacturers on a 
transaction of this kind will take pride in 
safeguarding the customer's interests 
and in furnishing equipments that will 
fulfill all requirements. 





Issues Wartime Manual 
On Power Transmission 


Dodge Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, Ind.. 
reports the release of a 388-page war- 
time manual of mechanical transmission 
which includes complete descriptions, 
diagrams, dimensions and prices of 
thousands of power transmission appli- 
ances. 


Identified as manual No. 42, it contains 
over a hundred pages of engineering 
data essential to proper design, instal- 
lation and operation of mechanical pow- 
er drives. Attention is given to prod- 
ucts which may be used as alternates 
for those difficult to obtain. In addi- 
tion to the power transmission equip- 
ment and data, a section is included 
devoted to belt conveyors for bulk ma- 
terials handling augmented by engineer- 
ing information essential in laying out 
conveyor systems to meet any operating 
requirement or service condition. The 
manual is available by making request 
on firm letterhead. 


Ceramic Storage Batteries 
To Save Much Rubber 


Savings of tons of rubber for war is 
being effected by Storage Battery Divi- 
sion, Philco. Corp., Trenton, N. J., 
through development of Vitrabloc stor- 
age batteries using a vitrified ceramic 
case composed of non-critical materials. 

The new batteries will be used in tele- 
phone, public utility and industrial in- 
stallations. Research on the develop- 
ment began 2 years ago. Because of its 
location, center of the ceramics indus- 
try, Philco engineers turned to these 
materials as alternates to rubber and 
after extensive research developed the 
new batteries. 

A special blend of four clays pro- 
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vides desired density, color, strength 
and resistance to shrinkage. Like glass, 
Vitrabloc does not absorb moisture, and 
acid does not penetrate or affect it. 


Link-Belt Method 
Reclaims Used Core Sand 


A new method of reclaiming foundry 
core sand—the thermal method—is an- 
nounced by Link-Belt Co., Chicago. It 
is reported to reclaim used core sand 
at a fraction of the cost of new sand, 
with considerable savings in labor, rail- 
road transportation and handling. 

Equipment employed in this 
method consists of a rotary kiln and 
Roto-Louvre cooler. Binders, oils and 
other foreign materials are burned out 
of the shakeout-sand after the cores 
have been broken and screened. The 
sand is then cooled in a Roto-Louvre 
cooler. When reclaimed it is as clean 
and usable as when new, it is reported. 


new 


Mechanized Handling 


(Concluded from Page 108) 
height of platform at low position varies 
from 6 to 11 inches. 

In Fig. 5 a Transporter loaded with 
barrels has been driven into a freight 
elevator for transfer to the level where 
the barrels are desired. This truck is 
ideal for use where floors or elevators 
have limited capacity, for the weight of 
the 4000-pound unit complete with bat- 
tery is only approximately 1000 pounds 
and of the 6000-pound capacity unit with 
battery approximately 1200 pounds. (Ac- 
tual weight depends on size of the plat- 
form.) Also, sufficient power is avail- 
able so no extra manual push or pull 
is necessary to help the truck over toe 
plate humps or elevator ridges. 

Fig. 6 shows the pallet Transporter, 
which is equipped with forks instead of 


a platform and handles single and double- 
faced pallets weighing up to 4000 pounds. 
These forks are pressed steel channels 
welded to cantilever plate, and each is 
supportetd by a steel wheel 3% inches 
in diameter and 6 inches long. Weight 
of the truck battery is about 1200 
pounds, exact weight depending on fork 
length, which can vary from 30 to 60 
inches. 

Standard equipment with the Trans- 
porter is an electric storage battery of 
the proper capacity recommended to as- 
sure an adequate power supply suffi- 
cient to operate the truck 8 to 10 hours 
or longer daily, depending on the na- 
ture of the hauling done, plant condi- 
tions and type of loads. The hinged 
latch of the battery cradle makes the bat- 
tery easily interchangeable with a spare 
battery for 24-hour operation. Portable 
plug-in type charging equipment is avail- 
able for recharging the batteries. 

The drive motor is a heavy-duty indus- 
trial-truck series type and has a high 
starting torque and overload capacity. 
The armature shaft is mounted on pre- 
cision-type ball bearings with accessible 
lubrication facilities. The drive unit 
consists of a double-reduction roller- 
chain drive. The first reduction jack 
shaft is mounted with self-lubricating 
ball bearings. The drive wheel is mount- 
ed on its axle on large-diameter adjust- 
able Timken tapered roller bearings with 
ample lubrication reservoir. The steel 
trail wheels are similarly mounted on 
their axle, or if needed, Yubber tired 
wheels may be obtained. 

Drive operating and control mechan- 
ism is amply protected by steel guards 
—which are quickly and easily remova- 
ble for accessibility. The main load 
frame supporting lift platform, battery, 
drive and lift units is constructed with 
two continuous solid deep-section mem- 
bers, riveted and welded to cross sup- 
ports to form a box-type structure. 














Cutting Torch 


National Cylinder Gas Co., 207 West 
Wacker drive, Chicago, is offering a new 
Rego model NC cutting torch which will 
handle, in addition to regular plate cut- 
ting, such jobs as hole piercing, cutting 
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rusty multiple plate, billet deseaming, 
cast iron, and rivet washing. A new 
mixing principle provides fast preheat- 
ing. 

Oversize high-pressure oxygen passage 
permits unrestricted flow of cutting 
stream to enable fast, economical opera- 
tion on all metal thicknesses, the com- 
pany reports. Leak-proof high pressure 
oxygen valve is made possible by a 
diaphragm which replaces packing or- 
dinarily used. Valve’s smooth action 
permits “easing in” of the oxygen cut- 
ting stream to give better starting con- 
trol. Stainless steel oxygen and acety- 
lene needle valves embodied are non- 
seizing, nonscoring to provide sensitive 
and positive preheat flame adjustment. 

A new cutting attachment for use with 
the standard torches also is available. It 
features essentially the same operating 
and construction features included in 
the NC torch. 


Gage Blocks 


Savage Tool Co., Savage, Minn., is 
offering new Doall master gage blocks 
which come in sets of 81 blocks. These, 
the individual blocks range in length 
from 0.050 to 4,00 inches, and are pro- 





duced in AA grade (accuracy 0.000002- 
inch), A grade (accuracy 0.000004 inch), 
and B grade (accuracy 0.000008 inch). 

Each gage block besides being ac- 
curate in length, has its measuring sur- 
face lapped to a flatness of less than the 
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quarter wave length of light, and is pro- 
duced with a mirror finish. These two 
factors, states the company, enable the 
blocks to be wrung together in combina- 
tion, enabling the user to secure practi- 
cally any dimension in steps of 0.0001- 
inch from 0.1000 inch to 12.00 inches. 
Precision optical measuring instru- 
ments are used to check the accuracy 
of every gage block produced, and this 
equipment also is available to users for 
rechecking their gage blocks after they 
have been in use. The used gage blocks 
sent in will be recalibrated and gages 
that have been worn beyond tolerance 
of the original set are replaced to main- 
tain the required standards of accuracy. 


Circulating Pumps 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New 
York, is offering a number of coolant and 
circulating pumps for installation on ma- 
chinery requiring a coolant or circulating 





unit; for example, lathes, drills, auto- 
matics, cut-off machines and grinders 
which require a constant supply of cool- 
ing fluid or cutting oil. These are being 
made in % and 1-inch side-wall mounted 
types, a 1%-inch side-wall-mounted type 
for low-submergence applications, and a 
1%-inch horizontal type. 


Pinion Cutter 


Waltham Machine Works, Waltham, 
Mass., announces that the incorporation 
of a few changes in its pinion cutter now 
makes it possible for the nachine to be 
used for cutting teeth on sectors, slotting 
ends of tap screws, milling flutes on 
small taps and similar tools, grooves on 
special scoring tools, milling flats on 
various items and squaring ends of 
taps or rods. 

An adjustment embodied in the ma- 





chine provides variable stroke lengths. 
Thus strokes of 3/16 to 1-3/16 inches 
can be taken. Same adjustment permits 
setting machines so short strokes can be 
taken at any point of the work, not only 





at end of strokes. 

Automatic indexes on the machine 
permit indexing for any number of po- 
sitions and uneven spacing can easily 
be handled. The magazine can be ar- 
ranged for hand or magazine feeding 
providing, in the latter case, the blanks 
are such as can be handled by a maga- 
zine feed. Machines are offered with 
single or multiple cutters. 


Finger Chucks 


Anker-Holth Mfg. Co., 332 South Mi- 
chigan avenue, Chicago, announces the 
addition of special compensating type 
finger chucks to its Airgrip holding de- 
vice line which permits one finger to 
pull in farther than the other thereby 
compensating for varying thicknesses 
of pieces to be held. The pieces are lo- 
cated from a fixed center stop position. 
Chucks are designed for secoud opera- 
tion work to extremely close tolerances. 
The piece is driven by two fixed driving 





pins and the part is held against the 
chuck face by the two compensating 
fingers. 

The chuck body is flanged and 
drilled for direct mounting on the spindle 
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TRAMRAIL LAYOUT 





The problem of handling heavy dies in the plant of a large electric motor 
manufacturer was solved by a combination of standard Cleveland Tramrail 
transfer bridges and swinging jib cranes. 


The dies are stored on the first floor 
at one end of the building and also on a 
mezzanine directly above. Two crane 
runways with interlocking transfer 
bridges and a jib crane are provided 
for the first floor and similar handling 
equipment for the mezzanine. The 
equipment for the first floor is of 3-tons 
capacity because the heaviest dies are 
stored there. Lighter dies are stored on 
the mezzanine and only one ton equip- 
ment is required there. 

The Cleveland Tramrail equipment 
makes it an easy job to deliver dies to 


and from any point on the first floor or 
the mezzanine. Since the areas covered 
by the swinging jib cranes overlap, 
loads may be easily transferred from 
first floor to mezzanine or vice versa. 

The bridges and carriers are hand 
propelled since the effort required to 
propel them even when fully loaded is 
very little. The heavy lifting is done by 
push-button-operated electric hoists. 

Cleveland Tramrail representatives 
are in a position to help you solve to- 
day's problems or develop plans for the 
future. 


GET THIS BOOK! CUREVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 
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nose. Range of finger travel is made to 
suit requirements. 

Chucks are offered in a range of sizes 
and are designed to be operated by the 
company’s high-speed revolving air cy- 
linders which are made in sizes from 3 
to 18 inches inclusive. 


Handling Expedient 


Factory Service Co., 4615 North 
Twenty-first street, Milwaukee, recently 
introduced a new handling expedient that 
can be quickly and effectively moved in 
restricted space with a jimmy, power 
lift truck, crane, tractor or conveyor. It 
is a modified slide shelf rack mounted 





on a transport chassis. Superstructure 
of the unit is made to accommodate 
standard trays—14 x 31 inches and 14 x 
14 inches. Where conditions require, 
wooden trays can be substituted. 


Horizontal Driller 


Snyder Tool Engineering Co., 3400 
Lafayette boulevard, Detroit, announces 
a single-end horizontal machine for 
drilling and reaming a hole in the exact 
center of a boss on an aircraft part. 

This operation is accomplished with 
the use of two special fixtures. The 
first fixture, foreground, is used for 
drilling the sidewalls of the fork-like 
flange. Equalizing clamps balance the 
stock to bring the drill in exact certer 
of boss. After being drilled, this flange 
‘is welded to a tubular member and the 
outside diameter of the tubular mem- 
ber is used for locating the assembly in 
the second fixture, shown on the ma- 
chine. 


The second fixture is equipped with 
a pivoted 2-hole bushing plate—one 
set of bushings for core drilling the 
holes on this assembly and the second 
set of bushings for line reaming. Work 
cycle is as follows: A bank of flanges 
is drilled, using the first fixture which 
is then replaced by the second fixture. 
Flanges are welded to the tubular mem- 
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ber, placed in the second fixture and 
core drilled and line reamed. 
change tool 


A quick- 
chuck permits fast ex- 





changing of drill, core drill and reamer. 

Also embodied on the machine, is a 
quick-speed change for the spindle so 
various tools can be driven at their 
proper surface speed. Overall spindle 
speed is changed through the use of 
pick-off gears. The head and its drive 
unit are mounted in guide bars. The 
base of the machine is welded steel 
construction and contains the coolant 
tank. 


Arc Welding Control 


Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, an- 
nounces a new arc welding control which 
is said to enable the welder to speed 
up his work and do a more accurate job. 
Called the Lincontrol, it is almost as 
light as a shoe, is strapped on the weld- 
er’s foot, enabling him to move about 
with it freely. It is especially suited for 
aircraft welding, but is applicable for 
welding of light-gage sheet metal of all 
kinds. 

With the control strapped to his foot, 





the welding operator merely presses 
down on the pedal which moves the pin 


to operate a current control. As he 
exerts pressure he increases the current. 

Control’s action provides accuracy, 
and achieves in one unit the same re- 
sults as both the so-called “hot-start” and 
“crater eliminator”. Because the oper- 
ator has complete control, he can ad- 
just the arc at any time without chang- 








Yet while welding in 
and around a fuselage assembly on 
“pick-up” work, he can move at will 


ing his position. 


without the hindrance of constantly 
keeping his foot in one place. Accord- 
ing to the company, the unit will make 
welding operations easier for women 
operators. 


Limit Switch 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., is offering a new 
LS limit switch of the roller-arm, spring 
return type for making and breaking 
control circuits or indicating circuits at 
a fixed point in any operating cycle. 
It uses replaceable double-break self- 





aligning silver-to-silver contacts. 

Both a set of normally open and a 
set of normally closed contacts are em- 
bodied. The switch for heavy-duty ap- 
plications, is protected from accidental 
damage by a heavy cast-iron enclosure. 
It is easy to initial, inspect and service. 
The operating arm can be set in any 
one of 30 positions, and is offered in 
two sizes. The standard arm is 2% 
inches and the short arm is 1% inches 
between centers. 


Overhead Carrier 


Cleveland Tramrail Division, Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Co., Wick- 
liffe, O., announces a new stabilized 
Tramrail carrier which suspends a load 
rigidly with the use of the usual flexible 
hoisting ropes. 

By a simple arrangement of ropes 
to form a triangular suspension, a load 
can be held rigidly in place eliminating 
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How to 


insure Machine life 





with a Policy written in Oil ! 


? 


Insurance policies usually reimburse the beneficiary 
for loss or injury sustained. But today money alone 
cannot replace damaged machines or vital moving 
parts. Nothing can compensate for time lost in repairs 
and delay in vital steel output. 


The best protective policy is one of preventive main- 
tenance. And the first thing to check is your lubrica- 
tion system. 


Under the severest on-the-job tests, Cities Service 
Oils have proved precision-perfect for the exacting 
demands of wartime steel production—and Cities 
Service Lubrication Engineers are ready to serve you 


on such vital problems as quenching, heat-treating, 
machining, scale formation and rust-—with expert 
counsel and quality products. 


Simply get in touch with your nearest Cities Service 
office. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER 


The Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover enables 
those engaged in oxygen control of furnace atmos- 
pheres to achieve certain physical results desired 
in the processing of metal, or in the control of the 
amount of combustibles present. Recordings are 
continuous and almost instantaneous. Write for a 
completely informative booklet to Room 1340, 
Sixty Wall Tower, New York, N. Y. 





CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
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longitudinal, lateral and rotational sway. 
The rope angles have a definite relation 
to one another and were worked out 
according to a mathematical formula so 
that a load is raised or lowered through 
a considerable distance remaining rigid. 

The carrier is said to hold the load 
rigidly in place, even though it is con- 
siderably unbalanced. It permits tilting 
in either direction with relation to the 
rail on which the carrier is propelled. 
Rotation of the load may be accom- 
plished through use of a trunnion-type 
load bar. 

The carrier may be operated on two 
standard rails or on a double grinder 
rail crane bridge. It also can be oper- 
ated on the regular type overhead rail 
on each side of which are provided 
parallel flat rails or I-beams for the sup- 
port of stabilizing rollers attached to 
the carrier. This rail arrangement keeps 
the carrier level at all times, regardless 
of type of load or its position, and per- 





mits moving the carrier through switches 
to other tracks. 

Some applications for which the car- 
rier can be used are: Mass production 
of aircraft on a straight-line production 
basis; spray-painting large planes by 
painters on platforms; delivering hot 
metal from cupolas to molds; anodizing 
chromodizing, salt bath heat treating 
and other tank operations; supporting 
welding equipment for applying long 
continuous welds automatically; welding 
positioner; handling X-ray equipment 
used for inspecting welds. Carriers are 
offered in capacities of 1, 3 and 5 tons 
—or electrically-propelled, but all with 
motor-driven hoist. 


Hydraulic Press 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Birdsboro, Pa., is introducing a new 
hydraulic rubber pad airplane press 
feature of which is unusual arrangement 
of four separate loading platforms so 
as to permit uninterrupted flow of air- 
craft parts. 

Loading and pressing operations, * it 
is said, are fully synchronized and are 
controlled automatically to reduce strain 
on operators. Tables can be provided 
in varying lengths if desired—long tables 
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for long work, short tables with full ac- 
cessability for smaller parts. 

Other interesting features are elimina- 
tion of starting and stopping jars through 
automatic speed control which keeps 





work from shifting during transfer; in- 
dependent acting, fully synchronized, 
fully automatic cycle control. 

Table and press cycle can be inter- 
rupted instantly by operators anywhere 
around the press. Moving platen can- 
not drop suddenly when power is in- 
terrupted. Full manual control is avail- 
able for set up, tryout and special work 
requirements. 


Fluorescent Unit 


Appleton Electric Co., 1701 Welling- 
ton avenue, Chicago, is offering a new 
explosion-proof fluorescent unit con- 
struction of which completely eliminates 
need for sealing fittings and accessories. 
It is reported to comply with the re- 
quirements for class I, group D and 





class II, group G hazardous locations. 
For making line connections, the unit 
is provided with a terminal block. This 
permits connection to be made without 
splices. The unit is equipped with a 
non-metallic reflector having a white 
enamel finish. The fixture is furnished 
with two 48 inch T-12 (40 watt) lamps. 


Hollow Mill 


LeMaire Tool & Mfg. Co., Dearborn. 
Mich., announces a specially designed 
hollow mill for machining a round 
trunnion on each end of a turbine blade, 








and at the same time face the blade to 


length. Its use is reported to double 
production. 

An index table carrying four special 
toggle clamp fixtures occupies the cen- 
ter of the machine, with hollow mills 
on two sides operating on horizontal 
slides. Each of these carries two auxi- 
liary slides on which the cutter heads 
are mounted. Power for moving the 
slides is furnished by hydraulic units 
mounted on each end of the machine. 

After loading one piece of the fixture 
nearest to him, the operator pushes the 
cycle-starting button, which turns the 
table 90 degrees around toward the 
left where the roughing is done. The 
station directly opposite the operator is 
not required for this particular work. 
The fourth station (the one on the right) 
completes the finishing operation. As 
the operator loads each piece, work is 
proceeding on the pieces already in the 
fixtures at the right and to the left of 
him. 

As soon as the horizontal slides are in 
position, the cutter heads advance ra- 
pidly toward the work and go into feed 
hollow milling a trunnion on each end 
of the slide blade stock. At the end of 





the milling cycle, the cutter heads re- 
tract on rapid return. When the cut- 
ters are in the back position, the hori- 
zontal slides move back to the end of 
the machine to complete the cycle. 
During the working cycle, the operator, 
unloads and reloads the front fixtures 
and starts each cycle with a push of the 
button. 

The auxiliary slides, carrying the cut- 
ter heads, are pivoted and equipped 
with protractor and vernier scales. This 
permits heads to be fixed so trunnions 
can be hollow milled at any angle. 

This feature makes the machine flexi- 
ble enough to produce blades with trun- 
nions straight with the axis on both 
ends, with one trunnion straight and 
the other at an angle, with a trunnion 
only at one end, or with both trunnions 
at any angle with the axis. 


CORRECTION: Illustration which ap- 
pears in above story was erroneously 
used in conjunction with a Snyder Tool 
Engineering Co. story in the Jan. 25 is- 
sue. The Snyder Tool story re-appears 
on page 120 of this issue —The Editors. 
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short nozzles. 


ASH THE OPERATOR 


February 15, 1948 











BUILT-IN COOLANT SYSTEM distributes the coolant through 
the tool and cross slides direct to the various cutting tools. 
The above photograph of a typical set-up on the Greenlee shows 
the coolant outlets in each tool holder and the easy-to-use, 











JUST ONE OF THE REASONS 
OPERATORS PREFER GREENLEE SCREW MACHINES 


Ask the man who knows... the operator right out 
on the machine...and he'll tell you that the 
Greenlee Multiple-Spindle Screw Machine is one 
of the easiest machines to set up and to operate 
that he has ever worked on. He'll tell you that the 
wide-open tooling area of the Greenlee makes his 
work so much easier and faster because he has 
plenty of elbow room in making adjustments and 
changes. He'll also tell you that the built-in cool- 
ant system with an outlet in each tool holder 
permits the use of convenient, easy-to-use short 
nozzles to bring the coolant to each cutting tool. 
He'll mention how the low, compact design of the 
Greenlee reduces physical strain and eliminates 
the necessity of standing on the pan or boxes to 
install tooling to upper positions, and also how the 
positioning of the cross slides makes it easy for 
him to observe all cross-slide tools in action. 
And what's more important he'll tell you that these 
design features, permitting easier set-up and opera- 
tion, enable him to obtain maximum efficiency and 
to turn out more work in a day with less fatigue. 
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QREBNLES BROS. & CO. 


1922 MASON AVENUE 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


WHO RUNS ONE... 
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A Battery of Box Type Furnaces for the Carburizing, Annealing 


and General Heat Treating of Small Parts. 


Large or Small 


‘S Builds ‘Em All 


Whether you need a small or large furnace, 
R-S Engineers can design an installation 
to meet the exact requirements encoun- 
tered in your own plant. 

Operating results invariably show a 
marked reduction in over-all costs, the 
conservation of fuel and labor and an im- 
proved product. After all, operating ex- 
perience is the true measure of furnace 
value and R-S Furnaces serve many of the 
leading manufacturers from coast to coast. 

Write for helpful suggestions concern- 
ing your present heat-treating problems. 


FURNACE DIVISION 


R-S PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


122 Berkley Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


yp , Aherlctady of Distinct 





Conserving Tin 


(Continued from Page 87) 

to be shipped to Britain through sub- 
marine infested waters and, after smelt- 
ing, re-shipped across these same waters 
to our own shores. 

By way of further conserving our re- 
sources, export control measures were 
adopted and surveillance over domestic 
uses exercised. Intensive investigation of 
substitute and alternate materials indi- 
cated that up to 40 per cent of the former 
consumption of tin for containers could 
be saved for the more vital needs of 
solders and babbitt metals for bearings. 
Production of pewter, jewelry, badges, 
toys, etc., using tin was stopped. The 
tin used in galvanizing was eliminated 
since it adds nothing to the corrosion 
resistance of the zinc coat but is added 
merely for the sake of appearance. 


Babbitts Nearly Tin Free 


Tin foil around packages of cigarettes 
and other commodities was abolished 
wherever possible and lead or a much 
thinner tin coating employed where this 
form of protection was essential. Bronze, 
which formerly accounted for some 6500 
tons of tin annually (of which, by the 
way, only about 60 per cent was virgin 
metal) can, in many instances, be pro- 
duced with little or no new tin. Reduc- 
tions of the tin content can be made in 
many instances. The newer babbitts are 
nearly tin-free. Solder, which used a total 
of 9578 tons of primary tin and 7701 
tons of secondary tin in 1939, has now 
a lowered tin content, or, as in the case 
of the tin can industries, has been re- 
placed by silver. 

By May of last year these various 
measures had resulted in accumulations 
of tin in government and private con- 
sumers’ hands in excess of 100,000 tons, 
or about the amount used for all pur- 
poses in 1940. Added to this is the out- 
put of the Texas City smelter—which, 
however, is not considered by some to be 
suitable for plating on account of its 
lower quality. But it will be available 
for solders and the like. Thus in various 
ways the private citizen is learning to do 
without—or at least with less—tin in 
tinplate. Already cans for coffee, beer, 
peanuts and dog food are taboo. He also 
finds that small size cans are fast dis- 
appearing. Too, many liquids such as 
oil are arriving in cans made of black 
iron coated with lacquer. 

Curiously enough, the reason for coat- 
ing cans with tin is not, as is commonly 
supposed, to prevent contamination of 
the contents by direct contact with the 
steel (except in the case of a few prod- 
ucts high in acid and some baby foods) 
but in order to make the soldering of the 
side seam possible. Germany has reached 
a partial solution of the problem by ap- 
plying a narrow strip of tin along the 
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Structural steel obtained by dismantling this 
obsolete steel mill building provided much of 
the material for constructing a new ship- 
building plant. 


Ras Dd 


3-EDGED 


E know the critical importance 

of saving time and materials in 
war construction. [hat is why Ameri- 
can Bridge has undertaken a number 
of projects involving the dismantling 
of idle industrial buildings, reclaim- 
ing and altering serviceable steel, and 
moving it to strategic sites for re- 
erection into emergency structures. 
This type of operation gives the war 
conservation program a 3-edged 
weapon: 
1. CONSERVES NEW STEEL —£very tow of struc- 
tural steel reclaimed from a non-essential building 


replaces a ton of new steel and releases just that 
much more material for tanks, planes and ships. 


2. SPEEDS ERECTION TIME — Strategic war 
plants can be built faster, without losing time for 
coordinating steel deliveries with construction 
schedules. 


> 
* 





et A” #2 . i 
Under the emergency, dismantling idle buildings and 
re-erecting steel at strategic sites provides a 


CONSERVATION WEAPON 


S. RELEASES HEAVY SCRAP Dismancied steel 
which cannot be reclaimed or suitably altered is 
returned to steel mills to fill a serious need for 
heavy melting scrap. 

So the transformation of inactive, 
non-strategically located structures 
into key shipyards and war plants— 
without draining heavy steel ton- 
nages from armament production— 
is proving to be a timely solution to 
war construction problems. 

In the numerous and varied pro- 
jects of engineered construction now 
entrusted to American Bridge Com- 
pany, We are missing no opportunity 
to use our personnel, facilities and 
technical resourcefulness where they 
serve best in meeting the nation’s 
war needs. 








HOW AMERICAN BRIDGE WORKERS 


ARE HELPING TO WIN THE RACE 
AGAINST TIME 


8700-ton industrial plant erected in 
53 calendar days. 

Marine works launched 4 large coal 
barges a week for 13 consecutive 
weeks. 

Heroult electric furnaces have helped 
boost production of high-alloy and 
stainless steels 150% in four years. 
2246 field rivets of %” diameter 
driven by one gang in a single day 
on a steel mill project. 

Erected in one month more than 
41,000 tons of structural steel, enter- 
ing into various projects throughout 
the nation. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


General Offices, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chicago ~- Cincinnati Cleveland Denver 
Minneapolis - New York ~- Philadelphia St. Louis 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors United States Steel Export Company. New York 
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MR. MAC SHORT 
President, Society of 


COOPERATION WINS THE WAR 


Z/) WOLVERINE SALUTES 


MEMBERS OF S. A.B. 


Probably no organization is more deserving of a 
salute today than is the Society of Automotive 
Engineers for its noteworthy contribution to our 
eause of liberty—which is now being so seriously 
threatened. 


The effects of the work of this mighty organiza- 
tion are being felt everywhere. Composed of a vast 
membership—10,000 strong—representing the most 
distinguished engineering talent in the world—the 
S. A. E., through its many war-activity committees, 
has been carrying on work which is already evi- 
denced in successes on the other side of the globe. 


Even before Pearl Harbor the “S. A. E. War Effort” 
was extremely active. Today, all projects under- 
taken at the request of government and military 
agencies are supervised by the S. A. E. War Activity 
Council. The S.A.E. War Engineering Board, a sup- 
porting technical group of the association, is at 
present engaged in a comprehensive program of 
materials conservation. It serves the War Produc- 
tion Board in an advisory and research capacity. 


The S, A. E. Aeronautics Division has just com- 
pleted 60 new and revised standards and nearly 
300 material specifications as part of the job of 
accelerating aircraft production. Other committees 
are diligently working on important phases of the 


War Program. 


In recognition of all the great accomplishments 
of this eminent association—and with the absolute 
confidence that it will continue to render purpose- 
ful service to our country—in war or in peace— 
Wolverine joins the millions of other Americans 
in saluting the achievements of this great body of 
men—the S. A. E. 















seam, a procedure much more expensive 
than dipping the entire sheet. 

Just as in the case of Mr. John Citizen, 
the United States Army Ordnance De- 
partment has been obliged to pare down 
its use of tin. Among its successful efforts 
in this direction have been the substitu- 
tion of chromium steel liners for the 
tinned copper liners formerly used in 
smokeless powder boxes—some 3.87 
pounds of chromium steel replacing 12.6 
pounds of tinned copper. This new liner 
is now standard and is being procured. 


Changed designs of containers for 


| packaging artillery ammunition have 
also resulted in material savings, not only 


tin but also aluminum having been elim- 
inated. Attempts are further being made 
to cut down the tin content of the solder 
used for mounting the caps of armor 
piercing projectiles, the success of this 
project being dependent upon the avail- 
ability of other metals. Then, too, the 
pre-existing requirement of powdered 
tin in the propellant for 20-millimeter 
shell has been greatly reduced, thus 
effecting a saving close to half a million 
pounds based on next year’s program. 


Military Savings High 


Fuze containers, formerly made from 


| terneplate (25 per cent tin, 75 per cent 
| lead) or tinplate, have been changed to 
| lacquered black iron sheet, with savings 


of over 100,000 pounds over just part of 
1942. The bomb and pyrotechnic sec- 
tion has effected large savihgs through 
reduction in the tin content of solder 
from 50 to 30 per cent. Through the 
substitution of silicon bronze for phos- 
phor bronze in the arming wire safety 
clip, 1200 pounds of tin per million clips 


| will be eliminated. The total of these 


conservation efforts must be left to the 
reader's imagination. 

Neither has the Artillery Division been 
neglectful. Solder for submarine mines 
has been changed from a 50:50 ratio of 
tin to lead to 20:80 ratio until such time 
as experiment is able to demonstrate that 
a 3 per cent silver solder with no tin 
will answer the purpose. This same 
type of solder has been recommended to 
Frankford Arsenal for tinning electric 
cables. At Rock Island Arsenal experi- 
ments have been conducted on bronze 
bushings in collaboration with manufac- 
turers with a view to using bronze-on- 
steel in place of solid bronze, a move 
which is also proving successful in the 
case of glands. 

These items, involving some 200 dif- 


| ferent types, have varying tin contents 
| with perhaps an average of 10 per cent. 
| The savings in this field are conserva- 


tively estimated at 100,000 pounds an- 
nually. Tests which have been under 
way to substitute plain carbon steel for 
the bronze now used in control rod, 
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CAPACITIES: 
250, 500, 1000 end 2000 Pounds 


Saves Skilled Labor—With Zip-Lifts, 
machine Foperators can handle and 
position[their work more quickly and 
accurately. Both men and machines can 
produce "more. 


Speeds Production—By keeping ma- 
terials moving along at double-quick 
time. ‘“Thru-the-Air”’ handling with a 
Zip-Lift eliminates aisle congestion and 
prevents accidents. 

Relieves Worker Fatigue—One man, 
with only one hand on the mag- 
netic push-button control, can operate 
this hoist—leaving one hand free to 
guide the load. 





LOOK WHAT YOU GET IN A ZIP-LIFT 


Full magnetic push-button control, real wire 
non-spinning cables, three-way inter- 
changeable mounting, safety type limit 
switch, double safety brakes, all-weather 
fully-enclosed housing. These and many 
other features make Zip-Lift your best buy 
in electric hoists. Literature on request. 











Awarded the Navy “E” for 
excellence in war uc- 
tion, P&H displays it also as 
a pledge of future effort. 





General Offices: 4411 West National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 




















valve cam and valve gear of recoil mech- 
anisms will, if successful, save some 93,- 
000 pounds of tin this year and 143,000 
pounds in 1943. 

A 0.4 per cent copper, 0.4 per cent 
molybdenum alloy cast iron hemisphere 
bearing for some anti-aircraft gun car- 
riages has been successfully substituted 
for bronze, with accompanying reduc- 
tions in the need for tin in amount of 
190,000 pounds in 1943. Silver-plated 
steel for certain bronze parts of the 105- 
millimeter howitzer recoil mechanism is 
under consideration; and tests are under 
way on some ten different alloy com- 
positions with a view to replacing the 
80 per cent tin babbitt in all artillery 
recoil mechanisms. Among the substi- 
tute alloys under test are lead base, cad- 
mium silver, silver, and bronze with a tin 
content not exceeding 10 per cent. The 
weight of tin in bronze for recoil mech- 
anisms, under formerly established spec- 
ifications, has been greatly reduced and 
may be completely eliminated but is es- 
timated to have saved around 250,000 
pounds in 1942 and close to 500,000 in 
19438. 


Sees Saving of 8 Million Pounds 


In the field of small arms, savings of 
tin in packing boxes by reducing the 
thickness of the terneplate and reduc- 
tions in the tin content of the solder 
from 70 to 50 per cent are estimated to 
cut the tin in small-arms ammunition 
boxes alone by 1,500,000 pounds in 1942 
and over 3,000,000 in 1943. It was 
further planned to eliminate the use of 
terneplate altogether as of Jan. 1, 1943, 
and to replace existing types of con- 
tainer with others made of fiber. With 
this done, a further saving of 5,000,000 
pounds will be effected, or a total of 
over 8,000,000 pounds of the now pre- 
cious metal. 

For 0.30-caliber machine gun ammu- 
nition, expendable steel containers re- 
quiring no tin have been developed. A 
250-pound loaded fabric belt is packed 
in each of these containers. 

Tank and combat vehicles also have 
contributed their quota of savings. The 
composition of the bronze used in the 
recoil sleeve of the 75-millimeter tank 
mount has been changed so as to re- 
duce the tin content, which will effect 
a tin saving of around 400,000 pounds 
by. the end of 1943. 


In normal times, tinplate accounts for 
well over 40 per cent of all the tin con- 
sumed in this country, solder being next 
in line with over 20 per cent. By the 
same token, used tin cans offer an ex- 


| cellent prospect of tin salvage. Under 
| the program laid down by the Tin 


Unit of the War Production Board's 


| General Salvage Section, the capacity of 
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; can detinning plants will rise to over 
half a million tons annually by the spring 
of this year. From this tonnage about 
5000 tons of tin will be recovered and 
the balance of steel scrap usefully em- 
ployed to help feed steel furnaces. For 
the present, tin can collections are be- 
ing limited to selected metropolitan 
areas, favorably located and possessing 
well equipped sanitation departments, 
accessible railroad loading yards and ca- 
pacity for frequent carload shipments. 
Ultimately, should the necessity still 

exist, it is estimated that this total could 

be increased to a million tons, with pro- 
portionate increase in tin salvage. 


Cans Boiled for 2% Hours 


For the purpose of detinning, all thor- 
oughly clean food and tobacco contain- 
ers made from tinplate are acceptable, 
even if lithographed. However, cans 
which are not thoroughly clean (since 
food articles and other foreign matter 
contaminate the detinning solution) and 
cans which are made from terneplate, 
such as motor oil cans, are not wanted 
since these latter have little tin in their 
makeup. Further, any cans which have 
been compressed in a power-driven bal- 
ing machine are not usable since the tin 
cannot be removed from tightly adher- 
ing surfaces, and the resultant tin-bear- 
ing scrap cannot be used by the tin mills. 
The part of the householder in this salv- 
age operation consists in washing the 
cans thoroughly, opening both top and 
bottom and then stepping on the can 
lightly so that one can still see through 
the opening. 

The detinning operation consists in 
placing the prepared cans in huge cir- 
cular cages which are lifted into hot 
water vats where dirt and paste are re- 
moved. Should the cans be enameled, 
the cage is next dipped into a. vat for 
paint removal. The cage is then low- 
ered into a vat of detinning solution 
consisting of caustic soda and sodium 
nitrate, in which the cans are boiled at 
from 215 to 318 degrees Fahr. for 2% 
hours. 

The cage with its contents is now 
removed from the detinning solution and 
run through with clear water twice. The 
hot cans are then dumped and later 
baled. The hot detinning solution is 
used for several days before being drawn 
off and distilled inté sodium stannate, 
containing some 40 to 41 per cent tin. 
The sodium stannate dissolved in hot 
water is passed over a series of elec- 
trodes mounted in a series of vats. In 
the process, the hot water passes off 
after having deposited its burden of tin 
on the plate electrodes. 


Every four weeks these electrodes are 
taken out, and the tin, weighing up to 
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a ton per electrode, is melted off and 
run into a crucible, from which it is 
ladled out into 100-pound pigs. The tin 
thus recovered is commercially pure and 
worth 53 cents a pound. 

The principal source from which vir- 
gin tin is obtained is the dioxide cassi- 
terite or tinstone, which has its origin 
in the segregations which surround gran- 
ite intrusions and probably represent. a 
late phase in the cooling of the granite 
in which tin fluoride reacts with water. 
Of a highly indestrucible character, 
these crystals of tin ore resist the proc- 
esses of decay which disintegrate the 
parent rock and survive in favored re- 
gions as secondary deposits in alluvial 
gravels, from which over five-sixths of 
the world’s supply is derived. Only in 
Cornwall (where the alluvial deposits 
have been worked out) and in Bolivia 
is vein mining practiced, if we except 
that small portion of the Australasian 
output which originates in veins and 
granitic rocks carrying disseminated tin- 


stone. 


Tin Mined by Open Cut Methods 


Most vein tin is mined by open cut 
methods, while placer tin is recovered 
by hydraulic mining or dredges. Cas- 
siterite, being a heavy mineral, is read- 
ily concentrated by hydraulic methods, 
gravity process being usually employed. 
In the Malay region, where cheap labor 
is available, somewhat crude washing 
methods are in evidence. In hydraulic 
mining, the tin ore is generally recov- 
ered in riffled sluices, the resulting con- 
centrate having a tin content of some 
60 per cent. 

On occasion, roasting precedes grav- 
ity concentration in order to change 
heavy sulphides to light oxides. Where 
the concentrate is sufficiently pure, 
roasting is unnecessary; but where sul- 
phur, arsenic or antimony is present, 
the first mentioned is driven off as SO, 
while the arsenic and antimony are re- 
leased as volatile As,O, and Sb,O,. It 
is rather important to remove the sul- 
phur since tin sulphide volatilizes dur- 
ing the smelting operation. 

When the roasted ore is smelted in a 
reverberatory furnace, some 20 or 30 per 
cent of charcoal or powdered anthracite 
is mixed with the charge and fluxes 
added to produce a suitable slag, con- 
sisting perhaps of 35 per cent silica, 25 
per cent lime and 12 per cent iron. As 
the charge commences to fuse, it is 
rabbled frequently until fusion is com- 
plete, whereupon the entire charge is 
tapped into a settler and the slag al- 
lowed to overflow into a pot. 

The chemistry of the action may be 
briefly described as follows: As fusion 
takes place, the bulk of the tin oxide 
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reacts with the carbon to produce me- | 
tallic tin and carbon dioxide, while the 
ferric oxide present appears both in’ 
this form (and immediately unites with 
the lime and silica to produce slag) and 
also as metallic iron which combines 
with some of the tin to form an alloy. 
The slag from the smelting operation is 





generally too rich in tin to reject and | 


is further treated and finally purified by | 


liquation or drossing. 


From earlier times in remote parts of | 
Asia, much more primitive smelting meth- | 


ods persist. Furnaces may be no more 
than a hole in the ground, where char- 
coal is burned with the aid of hand bel- 
lows; or a simple clay structure sup- 
ported by bamboo. But these are mere- 
ly evidences of tin’s ancient and honor- 


able history. With a modesty which , 


has belied its real worth, it has rarely 
sought the limelight but instead has been 


content to alloy itself with other metals | 


to their notable improvement or spread 
itself upon them for their protection. 
The bronze of another age served to 
lift mankind out of the stone era and 
down through the years tin has played 
a notable part in the unfolding pattern 
of human affairs. From the days of 
the ancient Phoenicians, plying their 
search for this pure white and incor- 
ruptible metal on the far-off shores of 
the Cassiterides, to our own days filled 


with the urgent needs of tanks and | 


planes and guns, its silvery voice has 
pealed forth in both victory and defeat; 
its dull pewter sheen brought comfort 
and solace; and, under its protection, 


scores of millions have safely received | 


their daily “bread”. 


Question of Manpower 


Is There Enough Manpower? by Har- 
old W. Metz; paper, 25 pages, 5% x 8 
inches; published by the Brookings Insti- 
tute, Washington, for 25 cents. 

This booklet contains a discussion of 
manpower from a world point of view, 
with particular application to the United 
States in the present war. It discusses the 
estimated national product available for 
war purposes, methods of increasing 


manpower, potential production per man- | 


year and requirements for an armed force 
of 9.5 millions and of 12 millions. 

The author then takes up foreign ex- 
perience, the relations of the lend-lease 
problem, ship supply to transport troops. 
In conclusion it is maintained that if we 
are to build up an armed force of 9.5 
millions of men by the end of 1943 the 
government must immediately increase 
actual work week to an average of at 
least 46 hours; bring at least 6.4 mil- 
lions of additional workers into the la- 
bor force; drastically curtail output of 


civilian goods; greatly expand the ship- 


building program. 
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Like the Navy’s Seabees, these 
Roebling wires are trained and 
ready for anything... from 
speeding output of production 
ig ag facilities to making a position 
secure for front-line fighters. For example, this Flat Wire for flexible 
steel tapes and rulers. 

It must withstand constant jerking, coiling, tangling and bending 
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THERE MAY BE A BATTLESHIP 
IN YOUR PLANT 


Believe it or“not,"there is a 
shortage of scrap metal in yards at the mills. The 
shortage is so serious that unless every pound of scrap is 
salvaged the steel mills may be forced to slow down. 


Such a thing must not happen bere. 


The steel industry is faced with the necessity of digging 
up millions of extra tons of scrap metal to complete 
the 1943 steel requirements of ninety million tons. This 
extra scrap tonnage must come from plants, shops, 
garages, farms, and homes. It’s up to every loyal 
American to cooperate. 


Go over your plant carefully and dig up all the scrap metal 
you can find. Post notices on bulletin boards telling your 
employes about the scrap salvaging campaign. The mills 
need every pound of scrap they can get. Don’t overlook 
any possibility—every pound counts. The urgency 
cannot be overemphasized. 











High Speed Tools 


(Continued from Page 92) 


silver solder (about 1200 degrees Fahr.) 
prohibits using the same procedure as 
with copper brazing. However, by using 
previously hardened tips, it is possible to 
braze the tip and temper it simultane- 
ously. Since the melting point of silver 
solder is higher than the usual tempering 
temperature of high-speed steel, it is 
imperative that very short brazing times 
be employed to avoid overtempering and 
consequent softening. Any high-speed 
steel composition can be used as tips; 
however, special compositions such as 
high-carbon high-vanadium high-speed 
steel and cobalt high-speed steel are par- 
ticularly suited to this method since they 
have greater resistance to softening on 
tempering than the ordinary high-speed 
steels. This method has been named 
braze-tempering. 


Flux Applied Over Tool 


In braze-tempering, the joining sur- 
faces of the shank and hardened high- 
speed steel tip are thoroughly cleaned 
and covered with a commercial silver 
brazing flux made in paste form. The 
tip is fitted on the shank with an inter- 
vening strip of silver solder 0.003-inch 
in thickness. The assembled end of the 
tool is then heated by playing the flame 
of an oxyactylene torch along the bottom 
until the heat soaks through the shank 
and melts the silver solder. Care must be 
taken to avoid overtempering of the tip 
by minimizing the time between melting 
and solidification of the silver solder. 
During this time, the tip is pressed firmly 
in place. 

When the silver solder sets, the tipped 
end of the tool is quenched in oil for a 
few seconds to drop the temperature of 
the tip below 1000 degrees Fahr., where 
effective tempering ceases. The tool is 
removed from the oil and allowed to 
cool in air in order that transformation 
of the retained austenite present in the 
hardened high-speed steel tip may occur 
more uniformly and with less danger of 
cracking the tip. The result of this pro- 
cedure, which takes about 15 minutes for 
an ordinary size tool, is that the tip is 
in the tempered condition and brazed 
firmly to the shank. A subsequent temper 
at 1050 degrees Fahr. for 1 hour is 
recommended for the purpose of stress 
relief and will have practically no effect 
on the hardness of the tip. 

Three goose-necked tools tipped with 
high-carbon high-vanadium high-speed 
steel by the braze-tempering method are 
shown in Fig. 2. The largest tool shown 
in this figure measures 20 inches in 
length and weighs 18 pounds, while its 
tip weighs only about 2 ounces—less 
than 1 per cent of the tool. The assem- 
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bly used in braze-tempering is illustrated 
in Fig. 8. A hardness survey was made 
on a braze-tempered tipped tool having 
the same size as the tool illustrated in 
Fig. 4. As shown in Fig. 5, the tip 
retained its initial high hardness. The 
hardness of the shank was unaffected by 
braze tempering except directly below 
the tip, where the critical temperature 
was exceeded by direct contact with the 
oxyactylene flame and the subsequent 
oil quench (followed by an air cool) 
caused hardening. 

As compared with the braze-hardening 
method, the braze-tempering method is 
less suited to making tools required to 
take heavy cuts. In taking heavy rough- 
ing cuts, sufficient heat may be devel- 
oped to cause softening of the silver-alloy 
braze and consequent movement of the 
tip. For this reason, it is preferable to 
use braze-tempered tools mainly for fin- 
ishing cuts. Since, however, copper 
softens at a much higher temperature 
than silver solder, braze-hardened tools 
can be used to take either roughing or 
finishing cuts, as desired. 

Another advantage of the braze-hard- 
ening method is that substantial harden- 
ing of the shank takes place, while in 
the case of the braze-tempered method 
the shank is relatively unhardened. This 
means that the braze-hardened tool 
shank is stronger and will have less 
tendency to take a permanent set due 
to bending in taking a heavy cut. Of 
course the shanks used for braze-tem- 
pered tools could be previously hard- 
ened to develop a strength equiva- 
lent to that secured in braze-hardened 
shanks, but an extra heat-treating opera- 
tion is required. In the case of braze- 
hardening, it is necessary that the shank 
steel possess resistance to excessive 
grain coarsening because of the high 
temperature involved. This requirement 
is not necessary in the case of braze- 
tempering because the shanks are sub- 
jected to a much lower temperature. 


There are several advantages in using 
tools tipped with high-speed steel by 
the two brazing methods. First in im- 
portance is the saving of high-speed 
steel, which means conservation of stra- 
tegic metals as well as lowering of tool 
cost. The amount of high-speed steel 
saved depends upon the design of the 
tool. For ordinary straight lathe tools 
which are reforged and rehardened until 
half of their original length is used up, 
the saving is estimated as 75 per cent; 
while for tools of special shapes it may 
be as high as 99 per cent. This economy 
makes it possible to use special high- 
speed steels such as high-carbon, high- 
vanadium and the cobalt types, which 
give superior performance to an ordin- 
ary high-speed steel in some instances. 

Although these special compositions 
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contain relatively large percentages of 
strategic metals, their use in tipped tools 
would be practical. As an example, con- 
sider the case of a medium-size goose- 
necked tool weighing 5% pounds tipped 
with high-carbon high-vanadium high- 
speed steel which contains 4 per cent of 
strategic vanadium. The vanadium con- 
tent of the entire tool (assuming the 
shank steel contains no vanadium) 
amounts to about 0.08 per cent. Com- 
pared with the vanadium in a _ high- 
carbon high-vanadium high-speed steel 
(4 per cent), which would give the same 
life, or in a solid tool of ordinary high- 
speed steel (about 1 per cent), which 
would perform far less efficiently on a 
job requiring high resistance to abrasion, 
the consumption of vanadium in the 
tipped tools is insignificant. 

Conservation of high-speed steel may 
also be accomplished by salvaging solid 
tools which have been discarded as 
undersize. These tools may be annealed 
and then cut up into appropriate tip 
sizes. This method of conservation is 
very important in the case of special 
high-speed steel compositions which will 
become more and more difficult to ob- 
tain as time goes on. 


Danger from Cracking Lessened 


Besides conservation of high-speed 
steel, there are other advantages to the 
use of tipped tools by the brazing meth- 
ods. Since only the tip is fully hardened, 
there is less danger of the tool’s crack- 
ing or of harmful internal stresses’ being 
set up than in the case of hardening a 
solid tool, especially one having a com- 
plicated shape. Breakages of tools can 
also be avoided by the use of tough 
alloy-steel shanks in tipped tools, particu- 
larly for those applications involving 
shock. Cutting efficiency will also be 
increased since it is easier to obtain full 
hardness in a tip than in a large solid 
tool. Likewise, using a tough shank per- 
mits the tip to be used at a higher 
hardness than would be possible in solid 
tools for applications involving shock. 
The cost of making a tipped tool com- 
pares favorably with that of making 
a solid tool even without taking into 
account the saving in high-speed steel. 

At Watertown Arsenal both methods 
of brazing have proved successful, and 
high-speed steel tipped tools are being 
substituted for solid tools wherever pos- 
sible. Thus far, these methods have been 
used mainly for lathe tools. The limiting 
factor in the application of these meth- 
ods is the difficulty involved in brazing, 
and therefore they would be of little ad- 
vantage in making complicated drills or 
cutters of special shapes. 

Various methods of making high-speed 
steel tipped tools besides brazing are in 
use. These include mechanical fasteners, 
inserting, welding and cementing. Some 
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ble is considered a patriotic duty, be 
offering definite economic advantages. 


Smelting Sinter 
(Continued from Page 104) 


the furnace working volume must act as | 


a material preparation zone for the re- 
duction zone below it and the prepara- 
tion of the materials within the furnace 
reduces the effectiveness of the working 
volume for reduction purposes. It, is 
common to say, “scrap runs ahead of 
stock.” An analysis of the expression can 
mean only one thing—scrap being 2 
metal and a good conductor of heat will 
absorb heat faster than stock. It is just 
as true to say, fine stock runs ahead of 
lump stock, because fines will absorb heat 
taster than lumps. Using the minus 4- 
inch to minus 100 mesh as representative 
of the particle size of the soft ores the 
smelting rate of such ores is certain to 


be irregular, the saving grace being the | 


fact that the irregularities are more or 
less regular in their irregularity and so 
average themselves. But furnace troubles 


| 


develop when those irregularities get out | 


of adjustment because most furnace 
troubles are due to maladiustment of 
temperature zones in the stock column. 
The preferred condition of stock flow 
through the furnace is a uniform rate of 


flow. If the stock has absorbed heat uni- 


formly it will arrive at the melting zone | 


without interfering with the movement 
of the stock above it. 


Another most important factor in the 
concentration of thermal units within the 
furnace is the temperature of the blast. 
Thermal units delivered to the furnace 
with the blast are delivered at the bot- 
tom of the stock column and, consequent- 
ly, have maximum time-contact with the 
stock. The character of the burden ma- 
terials largely determines the maximum 
temperature which can be carried by the 
blast and is discussed later. Anything 
having substance entering the furnace 
must come out again and in that egress 
it will drain some thermal units. Since 
temperature has no substance the thermal 
units delivered to the furnace with the 
blast is a net gain to the concentration 
of those units in the furnace. 

The reduction of the iron is effected 
by the chemical reaction between the 
carbon of the fuel and the oxygen of the 
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iron-bearing materials. There is direct 
reduction from incandescent carbon 
(C + O, = CO, and indirect reduction 
from carbide monoxide (CO + O = 
©O,). In the presence of incandescent 
carbon there is another reaction, CO, = 
2 CO, which regenerates and restores 
the reducing ability of the reducing 
agent and it seems reasonable to say 
this reaction will feed and multiply upon 
itself so long as the products of the re- 
ducing action are in the presence of in- 
candescent carbon. Every furnace has 
these well-proven reactions but the ex- 





Tue Airless WHEELABRA- 
TOR—a quick-working reme- 
dy for cleaning room head- 
aches — is recommended by 
hundreds of “patients” who 
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matic production and anemic 
profits. The prescription is old 
enough to have survived the 
acid test of time—and its wide- 
spread use is definite proof of 
its curative powers. 
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tent to which the reducing ability of the 
carbon can be exploited depends upon 
the height in the stock column where 
the temperature of carbon incandescence 
can be maintained. It seems reasonable 
to say this height is entirely dependent 
upon the degree of success attained in 
conserving heat within the furnace and 
that success is dependent upon the char- 
acter of the burden materials and the 
efficiency of the transmission of the heat 
from the gas to the burden materials. 

To support the statements which have 
been made a comparison of data from 
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two periods of actual operation is given. 
During these periods the iron-bearing 
material of the respective burdens was 
sintered magnetite concentrates and the 
two burdens were practically the same 
in their composition of chemical elements 
but there was a vast difference in the 
particle size of the sinters in the two 
periods: . 
2nd Period, 


Size, Ist Period, 
inches per cent per cent 
+2 20.0 0.87 
—2 and +1 40.0 8.74 
--1 40.0 90.39 


In the first period, using the sinter of 
large particle sizé and deficient in fines, 
there was poor contact between the gas 
and the stock and the fuel rate was con- 
sistently 2000 pounds plus per 2240 
pounds of iron. The temperature of the 
gas leaving the top of the furnace was 
held from 700 to 800 degrees Fahr. only 
by the use of a large, but unmeasured, 
amount of water on the stock. 

In the second period, using the prop- 
erly prepared sinter of small particle size 
range, with close contact between the 
gas and the stock, the coke consumption 
for one month of the period was 1333 
pounds per 2240 pounds of iron, with 
one week of that month 1299 pounds. 
The temperature of the gas leaving the 
top of the furnace ranged from 350 to 
400 degrees Fahr. without the use of 
any water on the stock. 

The lesson from the data seems to be 
that with a material prepared to the best 
advantage to recover and conserve heat 
in the furnace less fuel will be used with- 
out any loss of reducing ability and with 
the lessened amount of fuel and the ab- 
sence of volatiles in the mix there will 
be less gas evolved from the operation 
and, consequently, a large saving in 
thermal units normally taken from the 
furnace as sensible heat of the gas. 

Engineering skill has developed the 
mechanical equipment for efficiently and 
economically charging the raw materials 
into the furnace for the application of 
heat. The next logical step seems to be 
to prepare the materials to receive that 
heat efficiently and economically. For 
this purpose concentration and _ sinter- 
ing is the best known and most economi- 
cal method for large scale beneficiation. 
To obtain the benefits of full beneficia- 
tion the third step of sizing the sinter 
must be added. 

Sinter vs. Natural Ores. Sinter is 
the product of a fusion, only momen- 
tarily sustained in the molten state, but 
long enough to actually melt the com- 
ponents. The mix can be prepared from 
any number of materials selected from 
their chemical analysis and fed into the 
mix in the proportions necessary, to give 
a sinter product of a predetermined de- 
sired chemical composition. The pugging 
of the materials before delivery to the 
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sintering machine prepares them in a 
homogeneous mass. Fusion of the sin- 
tering operation eliminates..all volatile 
chemical elements and blends all non- 
volatile elements into a homogeneous 
chemical compound which will absorb 
and conduct heat uniformly and which 
when charged into the furnace will re- 
melt at a lower temperature than that 
needed to melt them in their natural 
state. 

Good sinter approaches the ideal iron- 
bearing material for blast furnace use 
closer than any other material but the 
term sinter is sometimes loosely used. 
There can be as many different kinds of 
sinter as there are different kinds of ma- 
terial from which sinter can be pro- 
duced. All sinters have a few things 
in common—they are all free from vola- 
tiles, they all absorb heat uniformly and 
hold it, and they all conduct heat read- 
ily; but they all differ in their chemical 
composition of nonvolatile elements the 
same as the materials from which they 
were produced. They will differ in 
their physical characteristics to the de- 
gree they are affected by the structural 
strengthening effect of the iron silicates 
formed during the sintering operation. 


Simple characteristics possessed by all 
sinters, that is, their freedom from vola- 
tiles and their ability to absorb, conduct, 
and hold heat, are of greatest practical 
value to the blast furnace operation but 
to get the full benefit of those virtues 
they must be accompanied by a particle 
size which will force maximum contact 
between the sinter and the furnace gas. 
In a partial sinter burden a small par- 
ticle size of sinter is an advantage; in 
a total sinter burden it is imperative. 


The form of molecular compound of 
iron oxide in the sinter is not of any 
practical importance to the reduction 
of the oxide because of the reasons 
given in the previous discussion on the 
reduction of iron in the blast furnace. 
Sometimes it is said the molecular form 
of the oxide is changed during the sin- 
tering operation. The question of wheth- 
er or not there is any change will not be 
contested. In all probability under the 
variable conditions of the sintering op- 
eration there will be a change at times 
but the assertion is made that if and 
when a change occurs it has not practical 
value to the blast furnace operation. Fur- 
ther, considering the close range of the 
heats of formation of the different molec- 
ular compounds of oxides in relation to 
the wide range in the temperature of the 
sintering flame due to the variables of 
feed and operating conditions, the possi- 
bility of controlling the change of oxide 
with any hope of success is open to 
question. 

The inevitable formation of iron sili- 
cates during the sintering operation is 
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important because of the manner of the 
formation and because of the structural 
strengthening effect of the formation on 
the particle size of the sinter. The only 
importance of the chemical composition 
of the sinter to the reduction of the iron 
is the effect of that composition upon 
the physical characteristics of the sinter 
and the effect of those characteristics 
upon gas contact. 

The vital importance of small particle 
size of sinter cannot be overestimated 
yet the need for that characteristic 
is received with reluctance by many 
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Here — in the Kinnear Wood Rolling 
Door — is the answer to the wartime 
question of how to get all the space- 
saving, upward-acting door efficiency 
of the Kinnear Steel Rolling Door! 
And you don’t need to guess about how 
effectively its rugged inter-lapping slats 
block out wind and weather! Proof of 
their protection against the elements is 
shown by years of actual service rec- 


ords! The wood slats are jointed with 
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soft ore operators. The reluctance prob- 
ably can be explained by the fact that 
most of the operating difficulties of the 
soft ore operations are caused by the re- 
striction offered to the passage of gas 
by the fines of the soft ores. It is the 
nature of the fines that cause the trouble 
more than the property of fineness. The 
fines of all earthy materials have the ten- 
dency to pack. The minute particles, 
particularly when wet, possess great ad- 
hesive force and a mass of such mate- 
rial when packed is almost as impervious 
to the passage of gas as a solid body. A 










metal cables or tapes, forming a closely 
assembled curtain that coils compactly 
out of the way above the opening. It 
saves every available foot of floor and 
wall space! Kinnear Wood Rolling 
Doors are built in any size, for use in 
old or new buildings, and with motor, 
manual, or mechanical operation. 
Write today for bulletin 37. The 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., 1780-1800 Fields 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
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mass of sinter fines, like washed sand, 
has little adhesive force and offers a uni- 
form resistance to the passage of gas 
without the objectionable restrictive ac- 
tion of the soft earthy ores. 

When a charge of earthy ore is low- 
ered into a blast furnace the first action 
is that of drying. Inevitably, fissures of 
various sizes will develop in the body of 
ore because of the natural law govern- 
ing the drying of earthy material. The 
rising gas column will rush through 
the fissures at great velocity and so have 
little opportunity to transmit to the 
ore the heat which it carries and this con- 
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of ore have absorbed enough heat to be 
burst asunder by the release of the 
bound volatiles. Reason dictates that 
this action must be as outlined. That 
part of the furnace working volume used 
for drying the ore and for releasing the 
bound volatiles is really a material prep- 
aration zone for the reduction zone be- 
low it. 

When a charge of sinter is lowered 
into a furnace no fissures can develop be- 
cause the sinter carries little or no mois- 
ture. If any is present it will be found 
on the surface of the sinter particles 
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because sinter cannot absorb moisture. 
Release of bound volatiles is impossible 
because sinter does not contain bound 
volatiles. In short, sinter already is 
prepared for reduction, and all it needs 
is the application of heat. The reduction 
zone of the furnace therefore is in- 
creased in size to the extent of that part 
of the working volume otherwise used 
for material preparation. 

A basin may be fashioned from clay 
or loam and that basin will hold water 
while the basin wall slowly saturates it- 
self. If a fissure is created in the basin 
wall the water will rush through it. A 
basin of similar size may be fashioned 
from sand but it will not hold water 
because the water will leach out through 
the interstices of the basin wall and the 
leaching will be uniform. The action 
of the furnace gas with the soft ore and 
the sinter will approximate the action of 
the water in the clay and sand basins. 
Reason dictates this action must be as 
outlined. 


Two Factors Govern Size 


The factors governing the preferred 
particle size of sinter are the desire to 
transmit heat as rapidly as possible from 
gas to stock, and the desire for free pas- 
sage of the gas through the interstices 
of the stock. To serve the first purpose 
fines are desirable because of the large 
ratio of surface to mass, to serve the sec- 
ond purpose some larger sizes are need- 
ed. The desired minimum in particle 
size is that size which will not easily 
be entrained in the gas stream by the ve- 
locity of the stream. The desired maxi- 
mum is that size which is small enough 
to form a compact stock column and still 
retain enough structural strength to be a 
A sinter grad- 
100 


percentage of 


s:lf-supporting column. 
uated from minus 1 inch to minus 
large a 


the smaller sizes as the freedom of gas 


mesh with as 
will permit serves both purposes very 
well. The volatile free fines will 
pack but will absorb heat rapidly and 
hold it, the larger particles will absorb 
heat reasonably fast and hold it, the grad- 
uation in particle sizes and the granular 
characteristic of the sinter forces a uni- 
form distribution of gas throughout the 
stock column. Natural friability will p:r- 
mit some sinters to adopt the preferred 
sizes from ordinary handling, any sin- 


not 


ter can be crushed to it. 

A stock column of good sinter, prop- 
erly sized, is free from most of the ir- 
regularities of the soft ore column. The 
extremes in the range of particle sizes 
are greatly reduced and the intermediate 
sizes are more uniformly graduated. The 
volatile free, granular, particles of sinter 
permit a compact stock column which 
is desirable for gas contact but it is free 
from the earthyness of the soft ore which 
tends to pack and so force the gas 
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through the channels of least resistance. 
The granular characteristic and the 
structural strength of the sinter particles 
prevent packing and thus equalize the 
resistance to the flow of gas and force 
the gas uniformly throughout the stock 
column. The cellular structure of the 
sinter particles provides a large ratio of 
surface to mass for gas contact and so 
permits the maximum opportunity for 
transmission of heat from the gas to the 
stock. 


Provides Compact Stock Column 


The natural tendency of soft ores to 
pack places the responsibility of maintain- 
ing a stock column permeable to gas 
largely upon the coke. This necessity 
explains the blast furnace operator’s de- 
sire for a strong coke which will not 
break down or crush from the weight 
of the furnace burden. Since the struc- 
tural strength of sinter is similar to that 
of the coke the coke is largely relieved 
of the obligation of keeping an open 
stock column. Since the sinter particles 
are free from chemically bound volatiles 
they retain their individual identity far 
down into the furnace. The structural 
strength advantage possessed by the sin- 
ter not only permits but makes desirable 
a smaller particle size of coke than is 
usual with the soft ore operations. Minus 
38-inch and plus l-inch size has been 
used in sinter operations successfully. 
The advantage gained is that of a more 
compact stock column. A compact 
stock column, offering a maximum uni- 
form resistance to the flow of gas, but 
free from the localized restrictions to 
flow common to the soft ore operations, 
is the preferred condition of gas flow 
within the furnace. 

Resistance to gas flow conserves heat 
in the furnace. Without this conserva- 
tion it would be impossible to maintain 
a hot hearth yet the construction of the 
furnace is such that in simply obeying 
natural laws the tendency is for the rising 
gas column to take heat away from the 
hearth. Air is blown into the bottom of 
the furnace and the products of combus- 
tion have no other way to ‘go but up. 
If the stock column does not absorb the 
heat from the gas as the gas passes up 
through it the heat will leave the furnace 
with the gas. The compactness of the 
soft ore column has been its only advan- 
tage but it has the disadvantage of offer- 
ing localized restriction to the flow of 
gas which causes irregularities in the 
rate of heat absorption by the stock. 
There would be no purpose in sintering 
a soft ore to eliminate the objectionable 
characteristics of it simply to create new 
objectionable characteristics in the sin- 
ter. It must be recognized by the soft 
ore operator that if the soft ore to be sin- 
tered contains a percentage of gangue 
elements which will cause the sinter to 
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be of relatively large particle size with 
a deficiency of fines then the sinter must 
be crushed to get the fines. 

(To be Concluded ) 


Choosing a Peace Plan 


Peace Plans and American Choices, 
by Arthur C. Millspaugh; 107 pages, 5% 
x 8 inches; published by the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, for $1. 

Realizing that a democratic peace, 
made democratically, implies a great 
popular debate on the questions and is- 
sues involved, the author, without stating 
his own opinions and conclusions, sets 
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up and describes about a dozen typical 
peace plans and gives the main argu- 
ments for and against each of them. 
Among the most important issues is 
how world order may be securely estab- 
lished and war forever abolished and 
durable 


with numerous proposals for 


peace already advanced a many-sided 
and somewhat confusion debate is al- 
ready under way. 

The work is brief, pointed and simply 
written, aimed to help citizens gener- 
ally to see the problem fairly from all 
reasoned 


sides and make their own 


choices. 
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Like setting the last rivet as the plane comes off the production line—burring, finishing 
and polishing to minute specifications mean the job is right. 


Expert design, best quality materials, skilled workmanship 


without that all-important finish. 


these are not enough 


There is a ‘just right’’ Chicago Mounted Wheel for every polishing, grinding and 
burring operation, backed by the long-life guarantee that has made Chicago Mounted 
Wheels famous since their introduction 45 years ago. 





PROMPT DELIVERIES — Count on us to help you break bottlenecks due to slow 
grinding wheel deliveries. We're working 24 hours a day, every day, and due to our 
central location, can make prompt shipment on all Mounted Points and Grinding Wheels 
3” in diameter and under. With the approval 
and endorsement of the WPB, all our facilities 
are concentrated on these smaller sizes, enabling 
us to give the most potent service to the war [> ——- — 
program. 


Send Catalog Coupon for your copy 
showing in actual colors end sizes the 
largest line of Mounted Wheels made 
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Used’ by hun- 


marks stay on until you remove 


And it’s permanent too. Paintcil 
them on purpose. 
dreds of war plants. 


and write with it just like you do 
No drip, no spill. 


a pencil. No paint brush or bucket 
to lug around, dry out or tip over. 


Men are 

Your pant bucket 
It’s real paint 
You carry it 


No, No, Throckmorton! ... MARKING IS A SPEED JOB! 


Use Paintcil on these and other 


and brush method is far too slow. 
marking jobs. 


"Tuose sheets must be marked 
quick, Throckmorton. 

waiting for them along the pro- 
duction line. 

formed into sticks. 

















Transportation Tax 
Regulations Issued 


(Concluded from Page 65) 

has previously been paid with respect 
to the coal so delivered, a statement to 
that effect shall be endorsed on the bill 
of lading or other shipping papers. This 
endorsement shall constitute authority to 
the carrier not to collect tax with respect 
to the transportation charges due on 
such shipment. 

In-transit shipments: In the case ol 
an in-transit shipment where a carrier 
has charged a local rate from the point 
of origin to the in-transit point and also 
a local rate from the in-transit point to 
the point of destination, and subsequently 
an adjustment is made for the difference 
between the sum of the local rates and 
the through rate, the carrier is authorized 
to make adjustment of the proportionate 
amount of tax involved and take credit 
for such amount in a subsequent month- 
ly return. 

Export shipments: The tax will not 
apply to an amount paid in the United 
States for transportation of property in 
course of exportation to a foreign des- 
tination, or shipment to a possession of 
the United States, in accordance with 
the applicable requirements of these reg- 
ulations. The provisions of this subpart 
covering transportation of property for 








export shall also apply to transportatiop 
to a possession of the United States. 
Property will be considered to be in 
course of exportation from the time ol 
delivery to a carrier in the United States 
for transportation by continuous move- 
ment to a point beyond the boundaries 
of the United States. The term “United 
States” means the States, the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii, and the District ol 
Columbia. 
Nature of Shipment Shown 


A shipment moving through the Unit- 
ed States from one foreign point to 
another is deemed to be in course of 
exportation. However, if a break in the 
movement occurs within the United 
States, the tax will apply to any payment 
made in the United States with respect 
to that part of the transportation which 
takes place in the United States. Any 
subsequent transportation of such prop- 
erty would be regarded as a separate 
movement. 

The export character of a shipment 
shall be evidenced by a contract, order, 
proposal of purchase or other written 
evidence of intention to export, antedat- 
ing the delivery of the shipment to the 
carrier. 

Continuity of movement: The con- 
tinuity of movement shall be evidenced 
by a through bill of lading covering a 
shipment to contiguous territory or a 
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Hannifin Pneumatic Arbor Presses 
give you accurate, controlled pres- 
sures, adjustable to suit the job, and 
simple hand lever or foot pedal con- 
trol. By comparison with mechanical 
presses requiring hand or foot oper- 
ation, work can be done faster, more 
uniformly, and with far less operator 


fatigue. 


Hannifin Arbor Presses are built in 
a wide range of standard types, capac- 
ities 560 lbs. to 49,000 lbs. at 80 lbs. air 
supply. Write for Bulletin 46-S giving 


complete specifications. 


HANNIFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


621-631 South Kolmar Avenue 
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using 80 Ibs. air supply. Many 
other types available, both 
bench and floor models. Alemite 
lubrication standard on all 
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through export bill of lading covering 
a land-and-ocean shipment to non-con- 
tiguous foreign territory or to a posses- 
sion of the United States, or through 
shipping papers by the bills of lading, 
freight or express receipts or other evi- 
dence. Any break in the movement 
must be due to the fault of transportation 
and not to any act of the shipper. 

In case a break occurs in the move- 
ment of property shipped for export, 
which is not the fault of transportation, 
and the property comes to rest in transit 
prior to exportation, that part of the 
amount paid for the transportation which 
pertains to the movement from the point 
of origin to the point where the break 
occurs is taxable. A “break” may be 
said to occur wherever the property is 
stopped for a business purpose, such as 
grading, cleaning, mixing, sorting, or 
manufacture, and not merely in accom- 
. modation to the means of transportation. 

When a shipment originating in, and 
consigned to a destination in, the Unit- 
ed States, is subsequently diverted or 
reconsigned to a foreign destination and 
exported, tax will be due on that part 
of the amount paid for transportation 
which covers the movement from the 
point of origin to the point where the 
diversion or reconsignment to the for- 
eign destination will be considered as 
exempt from tax provided a temporary 
exemption certificate and certificate of 
exportation are filed. 


Air Patrol Offers 
Emergency Service 


Cleveland Courier Air 
been established at Cleveland by groups 
511 and 514 of the Ohio Civil Air Patrol. 
More than 50 planes and pilots are avail- 
able, planes varying from 65 to 345 
horsepower, and pilots have more than 
1000 hours in the air. 

The service is organized to provide 
within half an hour emergency flying 
to any point in the United States when 
other means of transportation are not 
available. It is utilized for transporta- 
tion of either men or materials where 
speed is needed to avoid interruption 
of the war effort. 

The service is financed by underwrit- 
ing by representative war industries 
on a cost basis; 42 firms engaged in the 
war effort being its first sponsors. Each 
industry agrees to a written underwriting 
contract at $150. Each time a plane is 
used a fee is charged according to the 
horsepower of the plane, ranging from 
$5.92 per hour for a 75-horsepower 
plane to $23.97 for 345-horsepower. 

Already this service has been instru- 
mental in preventing plant shutdowns 
by transporting needed parts to an as- 
sembly line or by carrying an expert to 
a plant in which trouble had developed. 
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Reaches 2300° F. 
in 22 Minutes 
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Four correctly placed burn- 
ers in 130 produce high and 
accurate temperatures for 
heat-treating hi-speed steel, 
hardening punches, dies and 
tools. Heavily lined with 
insulating refractory and 
equipped with G. E. motor. 








No. 575 Pot-Hardening Furnace $315 FO. B 
Vent damper regulates exhaust gases. (Blouc, 
3-section top ring prevents distortion. Extra) 























Large blower for extra efficiency. 
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@ In more than 75 years of existence, The Lamson & Ses- 
sions Company’s engineers have considered thousands of 
locking devices and lock nuts’, but the Lamson Lock Nut* 
is the only one ever given the Lamson name. While still 
comparatively new, it is widely used in many industries. 
The Lamson Lock Nut* is the toughest locking device we 
know to keep a nut on a bolt. You put them on with a 
wrench and you take them off the same way. Tough? Yes, 
because they are heat treated to obtain a spring action in 
the integral, threaded collar which surmounts the nut 
proper. This collar is slightly deformed from the round, 
and the pinch of this deformation acts like a vise on the 
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*U. 8. Patent No. 2255286 


bolt thread. The nut spins on the bolt thread freely until 
the end of the bolt enters the collar. Then you need a 
wrench. And the resistance caused by the vise-like grip of 
the collar—is the lock of the Lamson Lock Nut*. It can be 
removed with a wrench and used over again without dam- 
age to the threads of either bolt or nut. It may be used at 
elevated temperatures up to 700° Fahr. If you have a spot 
where a dependable locking device is needed—call on us 
for engineering advice and we will work with you on any 
tests you choose to make. 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS COMPANY - 1971 West 85th Street + Cleveland, Ohic 


Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio; Chicago and Birmingham 
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Heavy Steel War Needs 
Being More Easily Met 


Restrictions on civilian products clear path for essentials. . . . 


Plate production record set in January. . . . Deliveries hold steady. 


. . . Scrap position continues easier 


WHILE shipbuilding needs are expanding and other 
war needs are substantial many plate producers believe 
pressure over the next several weeks will not be excessive, 
as various other outlets have been severely restricted by 
the government, including building, tank fabrication and 
railroad equipment construction. 

In step with the enlarged shipbuilding program mills 
are increasing steel plate production, an all-time monthly 
record being established in January, when 1,135,413 net 
tons was delivered. This replaced the prior record of 
1,124,118 tons made in July, last year. Contribution of 
converted continuous strip mills is shown by the fact that 
approximately half the total, 565,893 tons, was from that 
source. No record will be set in February because of its 
being a short month but March and April may challenge 
prior records, judging from indications in the shipbuilding 
industry, without exceeding available capacity. 


Deliveries fail to improve on most steel products, large 
bar rounds and flats holding at 10 to 12 weeks, with small 
rounds available at about six weeks. Some producers 
can not offer as favorable promises. Forging billets are 
available no sooner than late in second quarter but re- 
rolling billets are somewhat freer. Hot-rolled sheets on 
ratings down to AA-2X can be booked for five to seven 
weeks delivery, with cold-rolled sheets averaging slightly 
higher though some producers have offered five weeks 
recently. Structural shapes are offered in five to seven 
weeks, slightly better than recently. 

Scrap position has been improved to the point that nu- 
merous large steelmakers have accumulated 30 to 60 days 
reserve and are not pressing for delivery. Receipts from 
other than industrial sources have declined recently, part- 
ly attributable to adverse weather conditions and also 
because of inability of dealers to maintain their work- 
ing forces in face of better wages paid in other war in- 
dustries. Considerable tonnage remains from salvage 
drives late last year, which has not been prepared, con- 
stituting a backlog for future weeks. Efforts by WPB 
salvage sections continue to uncover dormant scrap, much 
of which requires financing to make it available. Various 
adjustments are being made to move the surplus of bor- 
ings and turnings which are found undesirable by melters 
in various consuming areas. Some interests fear the rela- 
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DEMAND 
Wear needs expanding 


PRODUCTION 


Gained '2-point to 99 per 
cent. 


PRICES 


Beehive coke advanced. 











tively easy situation may cause efforts at scrap gathering 
to lose force, resulting in a repetition of the shortage of 
last summer. 

Steel production last week regained its former mark ol 
99 per cent, rising %-point from the preceding week. The 
most important factor was an increase of 1% points at 
Pittsburgh, to 99 per cent, due to repaired open hearths 
being returned to service. 
points, to 93 per cent, due to increased activity by one 
interest. Wheeling advanced %-point to 80 per cent. De- 
troit dropped 3 points to 90 per cent and Cincinnati 5 
points to 90, eastern Pennsylvania easing 1 point to 93 
per cent. Rates were held unchanged at Chicago, 100; 
St. Louis, 93; Buffalo, 90%; Birmingham, 100; Youngs- 
town, 97; New England, 95. 


American Iron and Steel Institute, summing up steel 
production in 1942, points out that production in six 
kinds of steel used mainly in war work set new marks, 
exceeding the highs made in 1941. In products normally 
used for civilian goods production fell off sharply. Plate 
production was 90 per cent above 1941, alloy steel bars 
20 per cent higher and carbon hot-rolled bars 2 per cent. 
Shape production, though building was restricted, was 8 
per cent over 194]. 


Cleveland also gained 1% 


Steel warehouse position is being defined under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan, regulation No. 4 having been issued, 
defining the classes of orders that can be filled from stock. 
As a further aid the warehouse branch of WPB Steel Di- 
vision is formulating a plan whereby definite quotas can 
be established, simplifying present procedure. The latter 
applies principally to jobbers handling seconds as well as 
primes. 

Production of steel ingots and castings in January was 
second highest in the history of the steel industry, 7,408,- 
744 net tons, compared with 7,584,864 tons in October, 
1942, the all-time record. It compares with 7,303,179 
tons in December and 7,124,922 tons in January, 1942. 
In January the industry averaged 97.8 per cent of capacity. 

Composite steel and iron prices are steady at levels pre- 
vailing over the past few months. Finished steel com- 
posite is $56.73, semifinished steel $36, steelmaking pig 
iron $23.05 and steelmaking scrap $19.17. 








MARKET PRICES 











_ 
Feb. 13 
Finished Steel $56.73 
Semifinished Steel 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap 19.17 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 

Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 

Feb. 6 Jan. 30 Jan., 1943 Nov., 1942 Feb., 1942 Feb., 1938 
$56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $62.05 
23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 22.92 
19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 13.70 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, pliatés, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 
Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars;*skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap 


Composite:——Average of No. 1 heavy melting 


steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for 


Finished Material Feb. 13, 
1943 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.49 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.22 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 
Plates, Chicago 2.10 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.10 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 8.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 210 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 3.50 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh 2.60 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh $5.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.55 
Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago $34.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 34.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 


Wire rods No. 5 to »4-inch, Pittsburgh 2.00 


Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Jan. Nov. Feb. Feb. 13, Jan. Nov. Feb. 
1948 1942 1942 Pig iron 1943 1943 1942 1942 
2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ Bessemer. del. Pittsburgh $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 
2.15 2.15 2.15 Basic, Valley 23.50 23.50 23.50 23.50 
2.49 2.49 2.47 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 25.39 25.39 25.39 25.34 
2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 24.69 24.69 24.69 24.69 
2.22 2.22 2.22 No. 2 foundry, Chicago 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham 20.38 20.38 20.38 20.38 
2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 24.30 24.30 24.30 24.06 
2.15 2.15 2.15 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.) 26.265 26.265 26.265 26.215 
2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Valley 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Chicago 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
3.05 3.05 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago $1.54 $1.54 $1.54 $1.34 
3.50 8.50 3.50 Gray forge, del, Pittsburgh 24.19 24.19 24.19 24.19 
2.10 2.10 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 140.65 140.65 140.65 125.33 
3 05 3.05 3.05 
850 350 3.50 Scrap 
° 
<i nan Roos Heavy melting steel. Pitts. $20.90 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
2.55 2.55 2.55 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2. E. Pa, 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
- Heavy melting steel. Chicago S75 875 18.75 18.75 
Rails for rolling. Chicago 22.295 933.25 22.25 22.25 
No. 1 cast, Chicago 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 
$4.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry. ovens 7.25 7.25 7.25 7.25 
2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 


covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifi 
p 


Semifinished Steel 


basis xcept wire rods, skelp. 

p ae wl Be Ingots: F.c.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual., stand, analysis, $31.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.0.b, mill.) 
Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, uncropped, $45.00. 
Kerolling Billets, Slabs: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Svarrows Point. 
Rirmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; Detroit, del. 
$36.25; Duluth (bil.) $36.00, 

(Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs $41; Con- 
tinental Steel Corp., billets $34, Kokomo, to 
Acme Steel Co.; Northwestern Steel & Wire 
Co, $41, Sterling, Ill.; Laclede Steel Co. $34, 
Alton or Madison, Ill.; Wheeling Steel Corp. 
$36 base, billets for lend-lease, $34, Portsmouth, 
O., on slabs on WPB directives.) 

Forging Quality Billets: Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, $40.00; Detroit, del. $42.25; Duluth, 
$42.00. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 
‘Ing billets $50 gross ton at established basing 

pints. ) 
Seen H-arth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 in., 
$52.00; 12-18 in., $54.00; 18 in. and over, 


$56.00. 
iets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
Any OT Canton, Massillon, 


cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 
Chicago, Cleveland, 


$54.00. 

Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, 

Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown. 

$34. (Wheeling Steel Corp. $37 on_ lend- 

lease sheet bars, $38 Portsmouth, O., on 

WPB directives; Empire Sheet & Tin Pilate 

Co., Mansfield, O., carbon sheet bars, $39, 

f.o.b. mill.) 

Skelp: gy be ei —— Pt., 

ngstown, tesville, “ 90. 

wwe. | Cleveland, 

per 


Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
inclusive, 


No, 5—9/32 in., 
00. 


, over 9/32—47/64-in., incl., $2.15. Wor- 
cester add $0.10 Galveston, $0.27. 
Coast $0.50 on water shipment. 


Pacific 


144 


roduct which is further pe pore od gy — coating, drawing, 
ted products are named specifically. seconds and off-grade 8 , ) 
"te table. Federal tax on freight charges, effective Dec 1. products also are covered. Exceptions applying to individual comp nies are noted 


issued April 16. 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942. The schedule 
iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold-rolicd iron or s*ee! products ard any iron or steel 
extruding. etc.. although only principal estabished basing points for 


1942, not included in following prices. 
Bars Reinforcine Bars (Nw Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
Hot-Rolled m Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago. rows Print, Buffalo. Youngstown, base 2.15c: 


Carbo 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, base Detroit del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 2.52c, all- 


20 tons one size, 2.1%; Duluth, base 2.25c; rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, all-rail 
Detroit, del. 2.27c; New York del, 2.51c; Phila. 3.27. 

del. 2.49c; Gulf Ports, dock 2.52c, all-rail Reinforcins Birs (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 
2.59c; Pac. ports, dock 2.50c; all rail 3.25c, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, base 
(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may 2.15¢; Detroit, del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 
quote 2.35c at established basing points.) 2.52c, all-rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, 


all-rail 3.25c. 
(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
quote rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, 


Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 2.35¢, Chicago 
base. Calumet Steel Division, Borg Warner 
Corp., may quote 2.35c, Chicago base, on bars 


may 
f.0.b 





produced in its 8-inch mill.) 
Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 


mill.) 
Iron Burs: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 


(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may Haute, common, 2.15c. 

quote rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b. 

mill.) Sheets, Strip 

Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Hot-Rolied S*eets: Pittsburgh. Chicago, Gary 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 20 C'eveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 


tons one size, 2.70c; Detroit, del., 2.82c. 
(Texas Steel Co. may use Chicago base price 
as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on 


Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 
Ci'y, hase 2c; Detroit del. 2.22c: Phila 
del. 2.28¢; New York del., 2.35c; Pacific 


sales outside Texas, Oklahoma.) ports 2.65c. 
AISI (*Basic AISI (*Basic (Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
Series O-H) Series O-H) for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
1300 . $0.10 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.55 on the Middletown, O. base.) 

(.20-.30 Mo) 0.60 Cold-Rolled Seets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
2300 1.70 4340 : 1.70 land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
2500 2.55 4600 1.20 hase, 3 05c; Granite City, base 3.15c: Detroit 
2000 . 0.50 4800 ‘ . 2.15 del. 3.17¢; New York del. 3.41c; Phila. del. 
3100 0.70 5100 . 08 2.2%: Pacific ports 3.70c. 
S200 ...... 138 5130 or 5152 0.45 Gatvanized S*eets, No. ?*4: Pittsburg). Chi- 
3400... o* tn 6120 or 6152 0.95 eago, Gary. Birmirng>sm, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
4000 . 0.45-0.55 6145 or 6150 1.20 Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.58c; Gran- 


*Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago. Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
29.999 Ibs., 2.65c; Detroit 2.70. 

Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit, 
del. 3.47c. 

Turned. Ground Shafting: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base (not including 
turning, grinding. polishing extras) 2.65c; 
Detroit 2.72c. 


ite City, base 3.60c: New York del. 
Phil». del. 3.68¢; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
‘Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sects 3.75 at established basing points.» 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
Gary. Birmingham. 29 gage, per square 3.31c 
Culvert Sheets: Pi*tsburgh, Chicago, Gary. 
Birmingham, 16 gage. not corrugated, copp:r 
toy 3.60c; copper iron 3.90c, pure tron 3.95c; 
zine-coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, 
Pittsburgh 4.25c. 

Frameling Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary. 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 10 gage. 


3.74c; 
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base wrt Granite City, ; 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngs- 
20 gage, base 3.35c; Granite 
City, base 3.45c; Pacific 4.00c. 
Sheets, 24: 
Pi Pacific Granite 
Ports 
Field grade ........ 3.20c 3.95e 3.30e 
Armature ... 3.55¢ 4.30¢ 3.65¢ 
. 4.05¢ 4.80c 4.15¢ 
Motor . . 4.9% 5.70c 5.05¢ 
5.65c 6.40c 5.75c¢ 
Transformer 
‘ine 6.15¢ 6.90¢ 
RES 7.15¢ 7.90¢ 
Rey e 7.65¢ 8.40c 
an 8.45c 9.20c 
Hot-Rolled Strip: t ° , Gary, 
Cleveland, rmingham, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, base, 1 ton and over, 12 inches wide 


and less 2.10c; oat § del. 2.22c; +14 ports 


led Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.92c; Worcester 


base 3.00c. 

ow Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, nF tons and over, 2.95c; 
Worcester base Sse. 
Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 


Tin, Terne Plate 

Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-Ib. 
base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10 

Tin Mill Black Pilate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c; Gran- 
ite City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, boxed 4.05c. 

Long Ternes: eee, Chicago, Gary, No. 
24 unassorted 3.80c. 

Manufacturing Ternes: (Special Coated) Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box $4.30; 
Granite City $4.40. 

Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C., 8-Ib. 
$12.00; 15-lb. $14.00; 20-Ib. $15.00; 25-Ib. 
$16.00; 30-Ib. $17.25; 40-Ib. $19.50. 


Plates 

Carbon Stcel Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.10c; 
New York, del., 2.30-2.55c; Phila., del., 2.15¢; 
St. Louis, 2.34c; Boston, del., 2.42-67c; 
Pacific ports, 2.65c; Gulf Ports, 2.47c. 
(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.35c, f.o.b. mill. Central Iron & Steel 
Co. may quote plates at 2.20c, f.o.b. basing 
points. ) 

Fleor Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35c; 
Gulf ports, 3.72c; Pacific ports, 4.00c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c. 

Wrought Iron Pilates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c. 


Shapes 

Structural shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
| ona lg Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 
York, del., 2.28c;: Phila., del., 2.22c; Gulf 
ports, 2.47c: Pacific ports, 2. 75c. 
(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa. may quote 
carbon steel shapes at 2.30c at established 
basing points and 2.50c, Pheonixville, for ex- 
port.) 
Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, 2,40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 

Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 

mingbam (except spring wire) to manufac- 

turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester): 

Bright basic, bessemer wire 

Galvanized wire . vA 

Spring wire . 

Wire Products to the Trade: 

Standard and cement-coated wire nails, 
polished and staples, 100-Ib. se aa 

Annealed fence wire, 100 Ib. : 

Galvanized fence wire, 100 Ib. 

Woven fence, 12% gage and gee per 
base column ; ; 

Do., 11 gage and heavier 

Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, col. 

‘Twisted barbless wire, col. 

Single loop bale ties, col. 

Fence posts, carloads, col. .. 

Cut nails, Pittsburgh, carloads” 


Pipe, Tubes 
Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads to con- 
net ton. Base dis- 


oe 


A 
wots 


RBBSI32% Say 


, 


point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh base only 
on wrought iron pipe. 
Butt Weld 
eel 


Iron 
In. Bik. Galv. In. Blk. Galv 
AN . 5 33 le 
%&% . 59 40% % 30 10 
Le 63% 51 1-14 34 16 
/ A ee 66% 55 1% 38 1814 
1-3 68%, 57% 2 37% 18 


February 15, 1948 





Iron 
In. Bik. Galv. In. Blk. Galv. 
2 . 4 49% 1%... 23 3% 
2%-3 . & 1%... . 23% 10 
. D4 me ‘ ts 12 
7 . & 2%, 3% . 1 14% 
epee ats 52 4 Le . - 
-12 63 51 
= 4 28 12 
Boller Tubes: Net base per i feet, 


—Lap Weld— 
—Seamless— r- 
oO. D. Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
ee Fe 13 $7.82 $ 9.01 some see 
ee a. 13 9.26 10.67 ger : 
2" .: 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
BAY vek.: 13 11.64 13.42 11.06 22.93 
_ APO 13 13.04 15.03 12.38 19.35 
ee fai» 13 1454 16.76 13.79 21.63 
a. 12 14.01 1845 15.16 ‘ 
aaa 5... 12 17.584 221 1658 26.57 
Ses... 12 128.59 2142 17.54 29.00 
3” ; 12 19.50 22.48 1835 31.38 
3%” 1k «2463 23.37 23.15 39.81 
4” 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
44%" 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 ‘ 
5” 9 487 S01 44.2 £73.93 
6” 7 71.96 82.93 68.14 ‘ 


Rails, Supplies 


Standard rails, over 60-Ib., 
ton, $40.00. 

Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 
mingham, gross ton, 00. 

*Relaying rails, 35 ibs. and over, f.0.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 

Supplies: Angle bars, 2.70c; tie plates, 2.15c; 
track spikes, 3.00c; track bolts, 4.75c; do 
heat treated, 5.00c. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
1. 


f.o.b. mill, gross 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
base, cents per Ib.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c. 

High Speed Tool Steels: 


Pitts. base. 

Tung. — Van. Moly. per Ib. 
18.00 1 - 67.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54.00c 
4 2 S 54.00c 

5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00c 


Stainless Steels 


Base, Cents per Ib.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 


a. Ff 
Type Bars Pilates Sheets Strip Strip 
302 24.00c 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
303... 26.00 29.00 3600 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.530 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
311 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00 . 
*316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
*317... 530.00 54.00 58.00 SO0.00 58.00 
7321... 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
1347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.530 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403 21.50 2450 29.50 21.25 27.00 
**410 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
tt420 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
tt430F. 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 
442 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
446 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 


STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20% 
304 _ $$18.00 19.00 





“*With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. ttHigh 
carbon. ttFree machining. §§Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those an- 
nounced by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for 
first quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 
at designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent -prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 
Extras mean additions or deductions from 
base oa in effect April 16, 1941. 
ivered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 





the latter two areas when water transporta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price, plus all-rail freight may be 
charged. 


Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Goev- 
erning basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price 
Emergency basing point is the basing point at 
or near the place of production or origin. 

Seconds, maximum prices: fiat-rolled rejects 
75% of prime prices; wasters 75%, waste- 
wasters 65%, except plates, which take waster 
prices; tin plate $2.80 per 100 Ibs.; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export-extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. 8 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. 


Bolts, Nuts 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham 
Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional! 


5%, full containers, add 10% 
Carriage and Machine 


\% x 6 and smaller 65% off 
Do., and % x 6-in. and shorter... 63% off 
Do., to 1 x 6-ing and shorter 61 off 

1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 

All diameters, over 6-in, long 59 off 

Tire bolts 50 off 

Step bolts 56 off 

Plow bolts 65 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off: 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
> a of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
3-in. 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E, 
ye-inch and less 62 ee | 
%-1-inch 59 60 
1%-1%-inch 7 58 
1% and larger 56 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset l1-in., smaller 64 off 
Milled 1-in., smaller 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller 71 off 
Headless, 4-in., larger 60 off 
No. 10, smaller 70 off 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 2.40¢ 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 
Structural 4. 75e 
vx-inch and under 65- ; off 
Wrought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large nut, 


bolt manufacturers l.c.1 $2.75-3.00 off 

Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connelisville, furnace *6.50 
Connelisville, foundry 7.00- 7.50 
Connellsville prem. fdry 7.25- 7.60 
New River, foundry 8.00- 8.25 
Wise county, foundry 7.50 
Wise county, furnace 6.50 
By-Product Foundry 

Kearny, N. J., ovens 12.15 
Chicago, outside delivered 11.50 
Chicago, delivered 12.25 
Terre Haute, delivered 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 12.25 
New England, delivered 13.75 
St. Louis, delivered 112.25 
Birmingham, ovens 8.50 
Indianapolis, delivered 12.00 
Cincinnati, delivered 11.75 
Cleveland, delivered 12.30 
Buffalo, delivered 12.50 
Detroit, delivered 12.25 
Philadeiphia, delivered 12.38 

“Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 


+ 


coal may charge $7.00, effective Feb. 3, 1 
$12.75 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 15. 00c 
Toluol, two degree 28.00c 
Solvent naphtha 27.00¢e 
Industrial xylol 27.00¢ 

Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 12.50¢ 
Do., less than car lots 13,25¢ 
Do. tank cars 11.50c¢ 


Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis., to job- 
bers 8.00c 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia 
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6. ... $29.50 Iron Co. 
J a . furnace only) and Struthers 
Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 31-700. $30.50 9.01- 9.50.$35.50 To, @ Steel Co. may charge 50 
10. lations ‘trom WPB Order Mill, expiring Dec, Si 1942, Base prices 7-1-8.00.. 32.50 10.01-10.50. 37.50 Cents & ton in excess of basing point 
ons from er M-17, expiring . 31, 1 - a -1100 22 prices for No. 2 Foundry, Basic, 
bold face, delivered light face. Federal tax on freight charges, effective 8.01-8.50.. 33.50 10.51-11.00. 38.50 Bessemer and ble. Mystic 
Dec. 1, 1942, not included in following prices 8.51-9.00 . 34.50 11.01-11.50. 39.50 ; 
+ 2 : F.o.b. Jackson county, O., per gross ‘ron Works, Everett, Mass., may 
- ton, Buffalo base are $1.25 exceed basing point prices by $1 per 
io, 2 Prices subject to additional ‘%", effective April 20, 1942. Ches- 
Foundry Basic Bessemer Malieable charge of 50 cents a ton for each ‘tet, Pa., furnace of Pittsburgh Coke 
Bethlehem, Pa., base $25.00 $24.50 $26.00 $25.50 0.50% manganese in excess of may exceed basing point 
Newark, N. J., del. 26.62 26.12 27.62 21-12 1.00% july! on 19% pales Sacco 
Brookiyn, N. Y., del 27.65 ‘ ‘ . Ferrosilicon ’ - 
Birdshoro, Pa., del 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 Petces: setee die fer. hich ailicen st-: 
» ba 120.38 419.00 . see very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. Refractories 
Baltimore, del 25.67 : + wee (For higher silicen irons a differ- 
| royal ol ton 47 . . te ential over and above the price of Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Cincinnati, del. oa ae EG a yy A Pure Clay Betts 
Cleveland, deb ~ 34.12 23.24 <p at ond &3 ; Stas epee a Quality ‘a 
Philadelphia, del. 25.51 25.01 te % Te a i lee 
St. Louis, del $24.12 23,24 se Guilty 
, : “* °- Lake Superior Furn. . $28.00 Pa., Ill, Md., Mo., Ky.. 51.30 
—, anne +7 Fay es rg Chicago, del. ... ore Alabama, Georgia aye ee 
" ‘ 25. . . . Sesiteiain ew Jersey .... . 
Rochester, del. 25.53 ; 26.53 26.03 Semi-cold blast, high . Ohio 43,00 
Syracuse, del. 26.08 ¥ 27.08 26.58 r phos Resnik ‘Qui it 
adil 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 .0.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. $28.50 ality 
Milwaukee, del. 25.17 24.67 25.67 25.17 ~~ - f ce Lyles — 33.00 , te tes omy = 00 
' ’ . . ‘urnace, enn. . , " 
Muskegon, Mich., del. 27.38 t , 27.38 : ; New Jerse 49. 
Cleveland, base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 mith: $23.50 Ohio ... f 36.00 
PE ety a ©O., del. , a ral vee caged Valley, base .. 23.50 a saaiatteable B ‘Bung Brick iain 
Saginaw, Mich., del. 26.45 25.95 26.95 26.45 Low Phosphorus ee a 
ro—ggped oa 80 oan Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- Silica Brick, 
Dulu . _™ sts ao 25.00 24.50 ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 Pennsylvania $51.30 
St. Paul, del. 7 : 27.26 26.76 base: $30.81, delivered, Philadelphia. Joliet, E. Chicago 58.90 
Erie, Pa., base 24.00 23.50 25.00 24.50 Switching Charges: Basing point Birmingham, Ala. 51.30 
Everett, Mass., base 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 prices are subject to an additional Ladi» Brick 
Boston 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 charge for delivery within the (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
Granite City, I., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 switching limits of the respective Dry press .......... . $31.00 
St. Louis, del. 24.50 24.00 24.50 districts. - i Wire cut ... ses 29.00 
+ dase 0 y . 24.00 Silicon fferentials : sing n agnesite 
Cincinnati, del. 24.68 24.68 : 25.35 prices are subject to an additional Domestic dent burned grains, 
N , Pa., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
§Pittsburgh, del., for each 0.25 silicon in excess of Wash., net ton, bulk.. 22.00 
ae Be sides os.ee 20.28 25.19 24.69 base grade o.% te ae). ‘ net ton, bags .. . 26.00 
i. . se 22. .5O ‘ : eren' lasing Basic Brick 
Sharpeville, Pa., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 point prices are subject to a reduc- Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Sparrows Point, Md., base 25.00 24.50 ‘ j tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Baltimore, del. . 26.05 ‘ : j ous content of 0.70% and over. Chrome brick ... .. 354.00 
Steelton, Pa., se . 24.50 ° 25.50 e Differentials: Basing Chem. bonded chrome 54.00 
Swedeland, Pa., base 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 point prices subject to an additional Magnesite brick ‘ 76.00 
Peiadaphia, det. me a4 sie 4 oe > -  ——~ 50 cents . Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
Toledo, 0. i E ? . mangan 
Mansfield, O., del. 26.06 2556 26.56 26.06 Lnfile. FI 
Youngstown, ©., base 24.00 23.50 2450 24.00 Ceiling Prices are the aggregate "*VOFrSpar 
na at Fy <o Re Snsing point (2) Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIL, 
erentials (3) trans 
*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), add SOc for each 0.25%. +For charges from governing se ye Ky., net ton, carloads, all 
phosphorus 0.70 and over deduct 38. Over 0.70 phos. §For McKees to point of delivery as customarily rail $25.00-28.00 
Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- | computed. Governing basing point _ Do., barge 25.00-28.00 
Keesport, ‘Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, .84; Monessen, Monongahela is the one resulting in the lowest No. 2 lump . 25.00-28.00 
City .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Brackenridge 1.24. delivered price for the consumer. (Prices effective Nov. 23, 1942) 
Ferroalloy Prices 
ey egy gy Ty pate = tyne = wr at p a Carloads Ton lots titanium; ton lots $1.23; less-ton 
on, . » contain molybdenum, f.o.b. n- : < 
$135; Del. Pittsburgh $140.65; {.0.b. geloth and Washington, ‘Pa. fur- — .. ‘oe 488 a 
ee eee eee cm «4 SNEO. ORY quantity SU.Gte. 75% 135.00 151.00 Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
for ton, $13.50 for less-ton and $18 Calcium Molybdate (Molyte): 40- Unitage 1.80 2.00 mum carbon; per Ib. contained ti- 
. ce 85% 170.00 188.00 tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
for less than 200-Ib. lots, packed. 45%, per lb. contained molybdenum, [yh ita ge 200 220 $1.40. Spot 5 t ib. high 
Splegelcisen: 19-21%, carlots per contract basis, f.0.b. Langeloth and oo ona 10.25c. 11.25¢ pe. po tons: pr as non 
Washington, Pa., ny ntity, ‘ -Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15- . 
gross ton. Palmerton, oe a bh c any qua y Spot prices %-cent higher. Coats Gaeta. Ser arent ton, Lad. 
Electrolytic manganese: 99. , Silicon Metal: Contract basis per Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
les# ton lots, per Ib. 42.00c. Ton Molybdic Oxide Briquets: 48-52%, '!b., f.0.b. producers plants, freight lowed to destinations east of Missis- 
lots 40.00e. Annual contracts 38.00c. or jh contained molybdenum, f.0.b. allowed; 1% iron; carlots 14.50c, sippi River and North of Bulfimore 
Chromium Metal: Per lb. contained Langeloth, Pa., any quantity 80.00c. oon lots 15.00c, less-ton lots 15.25c, Ae St. —_ cron -8% carbon $142.50; 
chromium in gross ton lots, con- ess 200 Ibs. 15.50c. 3-5% car 
Molybdenum Oxide: 53-63%, per ib. 
80.00c eee 700, ina pes 6 contained molybdenum in 5 and 20 Silicon Metal: Contract basis per Ferrovanadium: >. 40%, _ contract 
. » 4 ah = ib. molybdenum contained cans, !.: 2% iron; carlots 13.00c, ton basis, per lb. contained vanadium, 
cents per Ib. er. f.0.b. Langeloth and Washington. ots 13.50c, less-ton lots 13.75c, less {[.0.b. producers plant with usual 
en. igs ag per Fae Pa., any quantity 80.00c. s00 tee. 14.00c. Spot prices %-cent creas pen oe eats 
con nm columbium n gross on igher. a > >; specia ade ‘ ; 
lots, contract basis, ¥.o.b. Niagara Molybdenum Powder: 99% per Ib. v . highly-special grade $2.90. 
Falls, N. Y. $2.25; less-ton lots jn 200-Ib. kegs, f.0.b. York, Pa. es ee ee eee in Vanadium Pentoxids: Technical 
$2.30, Spot prices 10 cents per Ib. $2.60; 100-200 Ib. lots $2.75; under 15, $74 50. wed, per grade, 88-92 per cent V,O;; con- 
.50; packed $80.50; ton lots 
higher. 100-lb. lots $3.00. $84.50: less-ton lots per Ib. 4.00c: tracts, any quantity, $1.10 per 
Ferrochrome: 66-70% ; per Ib. COM Perrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on less 200-Ib. lots per Ib. 4.25. | Pound, Vas contained: spot 5 cents 
tained chromium in carloads, freight : : . Spot %-cent per Ib. higher on less- “a 
allowed, 4-6% carbon 13,00c; ton J8% phosphorus Content, vee shor. ton lots: $5 per ton higher on ton Zircontum, Alleys: 12-15%, contract 
lots 13.75c; less-ton lots 14:00¢; iu. above or below the base: gross lots and over. . : seme fate 


less than 200-lb. lots 14.25c. 66- 


72%, low carbon grades: 
Less 
Car Ton Less 200 
loads lots ton Ibs. 
2% C... 19.500 20.25¢ 20,75c 21.00c 
1% C. . 20.50¢ 21.25¢ 21.75¢ 22.00c 
0.20% C..21.500¢ 22.25¢ 22,75¢ 23.00c 
0.10% C. 22.50¢ 23.25¢ 23.75c 24.00c 
Spot is 4c higher 
: Contract basis 
in carloads per Ib., freight allowed 
8.25c; ked 8.50c; gross ton lots 
8. 75¢; ton lots 9.00c; less 200- 
fe lota 9.25¢. Spot prices 4-cent 


per carioad f.o.b. _ sellers’ 
works, with freight equalized with 
Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
$58.50, spot $62.25. 


Ferrophosphorus: 23-26%, based on 
24% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the base; gross 
tons per carload f.0.b. sellers’ works, 
with freight equalized with Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn.; contract price $75, 
spot $80 


tons 


Ferrosilicon: Contract basis in gross 
tons per carload, bulk, freight al- 
lowed; unitage applies to each 1% 
silicon above or below base. 





Silicomanganese: Contract basis 
freight allowed, 144% carbox; in 
earloads per gross ton $135; ton 
lots $147.50. Spot $5 per ton higher. 
Briquets: Contract 
basis in carloads per pound, bulk 
freight allowed 5.80c; packed 6.05c; 
ton lots 6,30c; less-ton lots 6.55c: 
less 200-lb. lots 6.80c. Spot prices 
%4-cent higher. 
Ferrotungsten: eo per Ib. con- 
tained tungsten, 31.90. 
Tungsten Metal Powder: 98-99%, 
per lb any quantity $2.55-2.65. 
‘errotitanium: 40-45%, f.0.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., per lb. contained 





$102.50; packed $107.50; 
$108; less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 
per ton higher. 

Zirconium alloy: 35-40%, contract 
basis, carloads in bulk or package, 
per Ib. of alloy 14.00c; gross ton 
lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 16.00c. Spot 
%4-cent higher. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) Contract ba- 
sis, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 


Ib. 7.50c; ton lots 8.00c. Spot %- 
cent higher. 
Simanal: (Approx, 20% each sili- 


con, manganese, aluminum) Con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, per Ib. 
of alloy; carlots 10.50c: ton lots 
11.00c, less ton lots, 11.50c. 





STEEL 









MARKET PRICES 











Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials. As of April 16, 1941 


San Francisco (city) 
San Francisco (country) 
Tacoma 

Seattle (city) 


°Basing point cities against which warehouses equalized freight as of April 16, 1941, and which must now be used in calculating lowest com- 


bination prices. 


NOTE—All prices except cold-rolled strip and AISI hot-rolled bars fixed by Office of Price Administration in amendment No. 10 to Revised Price 


Schedule No. 49. 


BASE QUANTITIES 2249 pounds; “—150 to 1499 ; 4—three to 24 bundles; “—450 


1400 to 1999 pounds; *—400 to 14,999 pounds; “—any quantity; *“— one to six bundles; “—100 to 749 pounds; ™—300 to 1999 pounds; 
*—300 to 1999 ; \—400 to 3999 pounds; *—300 to 1999 pounds; ™ 1500 to 89,999 pounds; “—1500 to 1999 unds; ™—1]000 to 
™—400 to 39 pounds; eels 2000 pounds; *—under 4000 pounds; $9,999 pounds; “—400 to 1499 pounds; ™—1l to 1999 pounds; 
500 to 1499 pounds; “—one bundle to 39,999 pounds; “—150 t *_under 25 bundles. Cold-rolled strip, any quantity is base 
Ores Aa =. ng s 31.00 less $7 freight allowance Chilean, 48% 73.8e 

Sout can (Transvaa Indian, 50% 74.8¢ 
Sete Supeter ven Sue 44% no ratio 27.40 ne ee Indian, 48% 73.8¢ 
Gross ton, 51%% 45% no ratio 28.30 Including war risk but not duty, South African. 48% 73. Re 
Lower Lake Ports 48% no ratio 31.00 cents per gross-ton unit, dry, f.o.b. South African, 46% 71.8¢ 
Old range bessemer $4.75 50% no ratio 32.80 cars, New Orleans and Mobile; 5 (Duty Free) 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.45 Brazilian—nominal cents higher at Norfolk, Baltimore, Cuban, 51% 86. 5c 
High phosphorus 4.35 44% 2.5:1 lump 33.65 Philadelphia, New York; adjustments Cuban, 48% 85. 0c 
Mesabi bessemer 4.60 48% 3:1 lump 43.50 for analysis variations. (Based on Cuban, 45% 82.0c 
Old range nonbessemer 4.60 Rhodesian OPA schedules.) Philippine, 50% 85.0e 
Eastern Local Ore 45% no ratio 28.30 wat. we 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 48% no ratio 31.00 Brazilian, 48% 73.8¢ Domestic, 48%. f.0.b. mines 96.0c 
Foundry and basic 56- 48% 3:1 lump 43.50 Brazilian, 46% 71.8¢ Molybdenum 

63%, contract 13.00 Domestic (f.0.b. Columbus, Mont.) Caucasian, 51% 75.3c Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. cont., 

‘ 48% 3:1 43.50 Caucasian, 50% 74.8¢ mines $0.75 
Foreign Ore 


Cents per unit, cif. Atlantic ports 
Manganiferous ore, 45- 


55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Nom. 
N. African low phos.. Nom, 
Spanish, No. African 

basic, 50 to 60%.. Nom. 


Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 
f.o.b. Rio de Janeiro. 7.50-8.00c 

Tungsten Ore 

Chinese wolframite, per 

short ton unit, b seen 
paid .... ; $24.00 


Chrome Ore 

(Equivalent OPA schedules): 
Gross ton f.o.b. cars, New York, 

Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 

ton, S. C., Portland, Ore., or Ta- 

coma, Wash. 

(S/S paying for discharging; dry 

basis; subject to penalties if guar- 


February 15, 1943 


ij yeehut  , 2, , 
i ee 2a ee 
a Gah fh sg HOH 
gs te 3 a a 
S : : z= 54 ii 3 a 8 oe; i | 
$98 385° 3.85 5.66 a 4.06" 5.06" 5.11" 4.68" 4.139" 8.46 7.75" 6.05" 
3.84 3.75 3.76 5.56' 3.58 3.96" 3.96 5.00" 4.60" 4.09" 8.51 7.60" 5.90" 
3.85* 3.55° $3.55! 5.25* $.55' $8.95° 445° 4.90" 4.63" 4.06" $.31 7.56" 5.86" 
8.85: 3.706 3.70 525° 350° 4.00° 4.35 5.05" 5.00” 4.04" . : 
$3.85 3.70 345' 525° 3.25' 4.00° 4.35' 4.75" 500° 404" 
3.95' 3.80" 3.80° 5.35 3.60" 4.10 445 5.15" 5.10” 4.03” 
4.00 4.05 4.05* 5.45' 3.85 4.10" 4.10 5.40" 4.50" 4.15" 
3.45" ee ‘ 
7% 8.45' 
3.45° ‘ : : : ; , 

.. $35 3.40° $3.62! 5.25° 3.25" 8.82' 3.82" 4.75" 4.30" 8.75" $3.52 7.385" 5.65" 

.. 8.25 3.30° 8.62! 5.25' 3.15' 3.82' 3.82* 4.65" 4.20" 3.65" , . : 

.. $s 38.40 3.40 5.00° 38.35 3.60' 3.60" 4.75" 4.00" 8.65" m 745" 5.75" 
$25 330 330 490° $.25' $.50' $.50' 4.65" 4.00" 3.65" , ‘ ' 
3.25 3.58 8.40" 5.18 3.35: $.50° 8.50" 4.62" 4.05™ 3.75" 3.20 755" 5.85" 
3.25* 3.58" 3.30" 5.18" 3.25" 3.50" 8.50" 4.63" 3.95" 3.65" . . : 

.. 843 3.65" 3.60° 5.27? 3.43 3.43! 3.68' 4.844 4.30" 3.80" 8.40 7.867" 5.907" 

.. 410 4.15* 4.15 5.75° 3.85° 4.20' 4.206 5.52” 4.77™™ 4.42" ‘ , . 





WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 

































400° 4.05 405' 5.65' 3.75 410° 410° 5.52" 4.77 442” 


3.60 $.68° 3.65 5.28 38.42 8.67 8.67' 492" 437" 400" 3.45 7.69" 5.99" 
. ae : 8.25' 3.50' 8.50' 4.40" : : 

850° $8.55 3.55' 5.15' 3.25' 3.60 8.60' 4.85" 4.10" 3.75" 3.50 7.35" 5.65" 

840 3.45 3.45' 5.05 3.15' 38.50' 850° 4.75" 4.00" 3.65" : : : 

8.63' 3.68 98.68 5.28 3.38 93.73" 8.73° 4968" 4238" 3.88" 3.54 733" 5.86" 

8.75° 8.80? 3.80° 540° 350° 3.85" 8.857 5.00" 4.35° 434" 3.88 7.70% 6,00" 

8.644 3.60 3.69' 5.29' 3.39' 93.74' 3.74 499" 424" 402" 3.6] 7.72" 6.02" 

$60 38.70 3.70 530 345° 3.75 8.755 5.01" 4.25" 3.97" : 

335° 345° 3$.40° 5.05' 3.20' 3.50" $.50' 5.01" 400% 3.97" 

890° $.05° 3$.95° 5.715 3.85° 4.10 410° 5.25" 466% 431" 

350° 3.55 3.55* 5.83° 345° 3.70° 3.70 4.75" 4.78" 4.43" 

340° 3.45 3$.45° 5.85 335° 360° 360 4.75" 4.78 443" ‘ 

4.10¢ $.90' $8.90 5.85‘ 38.95 4.20° 420° 5.25" 495" 460" 5.00 

400° 3.80 $3.80 5.75 3.85 4.10* 410° 5.15" 495" 4.60" 

$8.75 425° 425° 550° 3.75' 4.30° 4.30 5.25" 5.43" 4.50” , , : 

4.35 4.60‘ 490° 7.15 4.95* 4.90* 6.70 5.95" 7.15° 5.70” , 9.55" 8.55" 

8.95' 435° 465° 635" 455° 450° 450° 6.60" 7.55" 5.55" , 9.80° 8.80° 

$8.85" 4.25" 455° 6.25" 445° 440° 440° 650" 7.45" 5.45" . ‘ ; 

420° 445° 4.75 650° 4.65* 4.25° 5.45 5.70° 6.638" 5.75" , : ; 

420° 4.45° 4.75 650° 4.65° 4.35° 5.45* 5.70° 6.63" 5.75" : , 8.00" 


to 1499 pounds; “—one bundle to 1499 pounds; "—one to nine Randion, 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 


Basic open-hearth Electric furnace 


—_——————Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent Bars Bars 

Desig- per Billets per Billets 

nation Carbon Mn. Si. Cr. Ni Mo. 1001lb. perGT 100 lb. perGT 
NE 1330 .28-.33 1.60-1.90 .20-.35 , ; $ .10 $2.00 t 
NE 8020 .18-.23 1.00-1.30 .20-.35 : : 10-.20 45 9.00 $.95 $19.00 
NE 8442 40-.45 1.30-1.60 .20-.35 ‘ 30-.40 90 18.00 1.40 28.00 
NE 86138 .12-.17 .70- 90 .20-.35 .40-.60 .40-.70 .15-.25 .75 15.00 1.25 25.00 
NE 8720 .18-.18 .70- 90 .20-.35 .40-.60 40-.70 .20-.30 80 16.00 1.30 26.00 
NE 9255 .50-.60 .75-1.00 1.80-2.20 ; ; 40 8.00 ; 
NE 9262 55-.65 .75-1.00 1.80-2.20 .20-.40 > 65 13.00 ; 
NE 9415 .13-.18 .80-1.10 40-.60 .20-.40 .20-.50 08-.15 .80 16.00 1.30 26.00 
NE 9442 40-.45 1.00-1.30 .40-.60 .20-.40 .20-.50 08-.15 85 17.00 1.35 7.00 
NE 9587 .35-.40 1.20-1.50 .40-.60 40-.60 40-.70 15-.25 1.20 24.00 1.70 34.00 
NE 9630 .28-.33 1.20-1.50 .40-.60 .40-.60 ‘ ‘ 80 16.00 1,30 26.00 
NE 9642 40-45 1,30-1.60 .40-.60 .40-.60 / 85 17.00 1.35 7.00 


Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.70c, per 100 Ib., on finished products and $54 per gross ton on 
semifinished steel major basing points and are in cents per 140 Ib. and dollars per gross ton in semifinished. No 
prices quoted on vanadium alloy. 
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Sheets, Strip . 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 144 


Delivery promises on hot-rolled sheets 
ratings down to and including 


AA-2X from five bk seven weeks. 
On slighty hig higher .. ar Ee 
erage is § uy r ve 
weeks has been sonal y and 
one mill has booked a _ aj tonnage 


for shipment in four weeks. 

Sheet tonnage in the East has been 
stimulated by easing of restrictions on 

ultry and dairy farm equipment and 
by orders from some southern truck 
body manufacturers who have been 
given Army orders. These require 14 
to 22 gage sheets. 

Chicago sheet mills have found their 
situation easier as a result of some ton- 
nage being diverted to other areas and 
to better semifinished steel supply as 
demand declines for structural and re: 
inforcing products. Southern mills find 
pressure lessened for sheets but strip 
production is brisk as cotton tie require- 
ments are being rolled. 


Plates ... 
Plate Prices, Page 145 


An all-time monthly record for steel 
plate production was established in Jan- 
uary when 1,135,413 net tons was pro- 
duced. The prior record was 1,124,118 
tons, set in July, 1942. Converted con- 
tinuous strip mills provided approximate- 
ly half this total, establishing a new rec- 
ord with 565,893 tons, compared with 
the previous high of 551,959 tons, made 
in August, 1942. 

Emphasis is on plates rather than 
sheets and schedules are being rear- 
ranged to increase plate output, in view 
of heavier demand for ae of 
synthetic rubber and hi~h-octane gaso- 
line plants as well as for the enlarged 
shipbuilding program. 

One reason for increased pressure is 
said to be delay in completing new plate 
capacity exvected to be ready during first 
half and which now appears likely to be 
delayed until late in the year because 
of material and labor shortage. As a 
partial offset conversion of sheet mills 
has progressed more rapidly than 
planned, in many instances. 

Principal plate consumption is by 
shipyards. with fabricating shovs second 
and warehouses third. Plate fabricators 
are obtaining increasing volume of spe- 
cial assembly work outside their usual 
lines. 

Leading plate producers believe, in 
spite of the larger shipbuilding program, 
pressure for ~ oe over the next few 
months will not strain capacity, inas- 
much as restrictions on such other out- 
lets as construction, tank fabrication and 
railroad equipment building have re- 
leased capacity for more essential use. 
February output will be less than Janu- 
ary because of the shorter month but 
new records may be expected in March 
or April. without putting too much strain 
on production. 


Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 144 


Delivery schedules on merchant bars 
ere little changed with small rounds of- 
fered in about six weeks and larger 
rounds in ten to 12 weeks, some pro- 
ducers not being able to promise that 
well. Rerolling billets are somewhat 
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ond quarter. 


Pipe Prices, Page 145 


Demand for cast iron pipe has slack- 
ened and deliveries are improved, no- 
tably on small sizes. Backlogs of heav- 
ier pipe and fittings remain substantial 

some pressure for deliveries. Mu- 
nicipal buying is confined to small lots 
for emergency maintenance, while re- 
quirements for government installations 
are declining. Stock sales are limited by 
small inventories at foundries. Less pig 
iron is going to cast iron pipe producers, 
but in view of lighter demand, reduced 





freer but forging billets are scarce as 


ever with shipments running into sec- 





allotments are generally sufficient. 

Cast pipe plants in Alabama are work- 
ing at a high rate and employment is at 
a peak. A large part of their output is 
for other Meas oth than pipe, as they 
have converted largely to essential war 
work. 


Tin Plate... 


Tim Plate Prices, Page 145 


Elimination of metal in special pur- 
pose containers for tobacco, cosmetics 
and other products for the civilian trade 
is restricting consumption of black 
plate for cans and dry package units, 
fiber being substituted for a large per- 
centage. 

Production of paper and fiber contain- 





QO. 34-30 Mexican Graphite 


FEEDING 
SCRAP 


receives 


re-newed acclaim from open-hearth 
superintendents throughout the land, en- 


gaging in basic practice. 


Difficult scrap 


charges, resultant of both scarcity and un- 
certainty of materials, call for this pure 
graphite product as an ideal source of carbon 

Used under the lime, it feeds carbon 


steadily into the metal, 


providing a good 


boil that helps to release lime and cleans up 


the hearth quickly. 


No. 34-30 


Mexican 


Graphite contains no phosphorous or sulphur 


and gives a carbon recovery of over 60°; 
efficiency. With this product you will ex- 


perience no foaming or gassy reaction, and 
its high density enables it to occupy a mini- 


mum of hearth space... 


Let this superior 


carburizer carry you through the “duration”’ 
and you will endorse its use for post-war 


build-up! 


THE UNITED STATES GRAPHITE 
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ers is slower than for steel, adding to 
cost. These substitutes would not be 
competitive with black or tin plate un- 
der normal conditions and the latter are 
expected to regain their position after 
war restrictions are loosed, both on a 
price and utility basis. 

For food packs this year tin plate de- 
mand is expected to be as heavy as 
last, though first quarter use is below 
expectations. All crops will be packed 
to the limit beyond fresh consumption 
and dehydration. The latter process is 
expected to break all records, notably 
for lend-lease, to save shipping space, 
and most dehydrated foods require met- 
al packaging for shipment. 

Buying by canmakers is slow and 


while there has been some improvement 
recently it is no more than sufficient to 
allow manufacturers of tin plate to fill 
their quotas and maintain production 


schedules. 


Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 145 


Of the 20,000 domestic freight cars 
planned for delivery during first half, 
the War Production Board has now 
authorized the building of 18,900. In- 
cluded in latest authorizations are 1750 
fifty-ton hopper cars for the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, of which 1250 are to be built 
by Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, and 500 by General American 





PERKINS 
MAN COOLERS 


SAVE VALUABLE WORK HOURS 


Perkins Man Coolers keep men cool. 
Comfortable workers produce more. Give 
them a steady re-circulation of air. 

Perkins Man Coolers are made in station- 
ary and oscillating types, both portable. 


B. F. PERKINS 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


& SON, INC. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


RKINS & SON, 











Corp., 


Chicago. This 
railroad, it is understood, would also like 
to get a release on 1250 additional hop- 
per cars for delivery, if necessary, in the 


Transportation 


latter half of the year. An order for 
this amount is said to have been on the 
books of the American Car & Foundry 
Co. and was subsequently frozen. 

Other cars recently approved for con- 
struction during the current half include 
400 gondola cars for the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, to be built by Pressed 
Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, and 25 flat 
cars for the Western Maryland, for con- 
struction by the American Car & 
Foundry Co. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio is inquiring 
for twenty-five 2-8-4 steam locomotives, 
with 21,000-gallon tenders. The War 
Production Board has authorized the pur- 
chase of one 600-horsepower diesel-elec- 
tric switch engine by the Broder County 
Port Authority, Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
ag Electro-Motive Corp., La Grange, 
Il. 


Structural Shapes... 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 145 


Structural demand is increasingly light 
and deliveries are available from some 
mills in five to seven weeks. Fabricators 
in favorable locations with regard to ship- 
building yards are figuring a substantial 
tonnage of ship assembly work. This 
involves a greater proportion of plate 
work than of shapes, leaving some fa- 
cilities idle while others are rushed. 
Larger use of welding than of riveting is 
an illustration. In some instances fabri- 
cators are losing men to other industries, 
particularly new war plants where wages 
are more attractive. 


Reinforcing Bars ... 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 145 


On the limited volume of new billet 
steel reinforcing bars required, price 
shading is apparent. Few sizes are per- 
missible for new rollings, including 1% 
and 1%-inch squares, also one-quarter 
inch rounds; other sizes are specified for 
rerolled rail bars, exceptions subject to 
WPB approval. Demand for both grades 
ig slnegish, distributors moving small 
lots of new billet bars from inventories; 
most rai! bars are sold direct. Prices 
for the latter are generally firmer than 
on new billet material. This reflects di- 
rective orders stressing use of rail steel 
where possible. Efforts to designate 
new billet bars as a group three mate- 
rial continue, curtailment in their use 
being due to specification restrictions. 

One of the largest inquiries calls for 
2000 tons for an off-shore defense proj- 
ect in New England. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 146 


Pig iron production is at a high rate, 
few stacks being out of blast for relin- 
ing or rebuilding. New high output is 
being achieved constantly as a result of 
war pressure and improved technique. 

Two factors are causing some trouble, 
manpower and coke supply. The for- 
mer may be alleviated by recent pro- 
visions by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and Selective Service and by the 
general use of manning tables to obtain 
deferments for essential employes. 
Coke supply still is a problem. Con- 
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siderable metallurgical coke of inferior 
grade still remains on the market, prin- 
cipally beehive fuel high in sulphur. 
Efforts to render available a larger sup- 
ply of good coking coal for beehive 
ovens are under way but the problem 
has not been solved. 

Costs present another difficulty, labor 
and materials rising constantly and nar- 
rowing the margin for pig iron makers, 
especially non-integrated producers. This 
condition leads toward higher pig iron 
prices unless it can be checked. Present 
demands by coal miners for higher wages 
presage higher coke prices, a large fac- 
tor in pig iron costs. 

Some recession in demand for pig iron 
for March use has been evident in cer- 
tain areas but indications are that April 
needs will show an increase. In some 
cases February allotments were larger 
than could be used, with a carryover 
into March. Part of the decline in de- 
mand has resulted from restrictions on 
civilian products. Renewed buying for 
railroad needs is expected to appear with 
spring and cause larger demand on cast- 
ings makers. 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 148 


Sufficient scrap to build reserves for 
as much as 60 days, with accumulations 
in yards awaiting preparation, has made 
the current situation easier than for some 
time. In spite of bad weather and lack 
of manpower dealers have been able to 
ship much material, although their stocks 
have not been worked as closely as 
usual. 

At the moment collections seem to be 
slowing and not as much tonnage is com- 
ing into their hands as usual. Govern- 
ment agencies charged with bringing 
out dormant material or releasing it from 
projects which require financial assist- 
ance are uncovering considerable ton- 
nage and most of this is of better grade 
than that obtained in general scrap 
drives. 

Mills in the Pittsburgh district have 
stocks for 30 to 60 days operations, the 
larger consumers being best supplied. It 
is estimated about 30 days supply is in 
transit and in dealers’ yards awaiting 
preparation. Dealers and brokers report 
incoming material from industrial and 
miscellaneous sources has declined sub- 
stantially and shipments from yards are 
not being replaced by new supplies. 
Many interests envision a shortage next 
summer or fall. 

Deliveries .on allocations from New 
Fneland and the East to consumers in 
Pittsburgh and the Valley, prices on 
which are above ceilings because of 
freight charges, are not being taken 
freely under present better local supply. 
Inspection is more rigid and some re- 
jections have resulted. 

Steel mills in the Chicago area main- 
tain reserves of about two months, cur- 
rent receipts usually being sufficient to 
support high steel production. Occasion- 
al interruption of supply because of 
weather conditions causes some scrap 
to be used from stock. Scrap yards are 
well supplied but are handicapped in 
preparation by lack of workers. Deal- 
ers equipped to bundle machine turn- 
ings are moving tonnages under the re- 
cent revision of prices but unprepared 
turnings continue to be shipped by those 
without presses. 

Steel mills in the St. Louis district 
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are in better situation than for some time. 
Supplies average 30 days or more and 
electric furnaces are well supplied. One 
interest has embargoed shipments tem- 
porarily and the material is being divert- 
ed to other users. Considerable cast 
scrap has accumulated, exceeding de- 
mand. Shipments from the Southwest 
are expected to be smaller as the terri- 
tory has been closely combed in recent 
weeks. 


In eastern Pennsylvania trade is slug- 
ish, most consumers being in com- 
ortable position and dealers having 
short labor forces. Practically the only 
grade in special demand is heavy 
breakable cast, for which some non- 








integrated mills have need. More ac- 
tive genera] demand is expected soon 
and steel mill and warehouse salesmen 
are preparing to start a new drive for 
dormant scrap March | 

In the Detroit district officers of OPA 
have frowned on the long established 
practice of including steel grindings in 
carloads of borings and turnings, in 
some cases detaining cars. In the past 
many users have made no demur at this 
practice and in case grindings are not 
acceptable by the user they have not 
been included. No classification exists 
for the steel removed in grinding op- 
erations, which is of high quality and 
it is not included in any description of 


Another hind of bullet — 
FOR SHICKELGRUBER ! 


Here’s a weapon that the Axis gang will never 
see—but they'll feel its effects just the same, for 
it’s another important link in the gigantic industrial 
program which is slowly but surely bringing us 
closer to Victory. 


Supplying industry with essential steel plate equip- 
ment is a job that Graver has been doing for more 
than three-quarters of a century. And this wealth 
of experience is responsible for a record of achieve- 


ment of which we are justly proud. 
hundreds of the leading plants of the country, 
Graver-built equipment is meeting the most rigid 
requirements efficiently and economically. 
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Today, in 


For the duration our facilities are devoted prin- 
cipally to meeting the needs of our Government. 
However, we are already looking ahead to the 
day when Victory will make it possible to serve 
industry as we have in the past. 
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With much machining now be- 


scrap. 
ing done on grinders considerable waste 
results for which there seems no other 


outlet. The suggestion has been made 
that a classification at a differential from 
borings and turnings might be wise, 
thus allowing this material to be con- 
served, 


Semifinished Steel... 


Semifinished Prices, Page 144 


Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., 
has been granted permission by OPA to 
sell rerolling billets to Washburn Wire 
Co., Phillipsdale, R. 1., under allocation 
orders at a maximum base price of $39 
per gross ton f.o.b. the American Tube 





FOR FULL ROLLER BEARINGS 


. because simplicity of design assures long 


Americans are simple . . 


life, less trouble-shooting, easier replacement. 





& Stamping plant, Bridgeport, Conn. 
The authorization is covered by order 
No. 33, under revised price schedule No. 
6. 


Metallurgical Coke .. . 
Coke Prices, Page 145 


Reflecting higher prices of coal and 
the transportation tax, Office of Price 
Administration has raised the ceiling 
price on standard beehive furnace coke, 
f.o.b. Connellsville ovens, to $6.50, an 
increase of 50 cents per ton. The same 


order allows operators of hand-drawn 
ovens using trucked coal to charge $7 
per ton, both increases being effective as 
of Feb. 3. 





AMERICANS are 


precise . . . for precision in full roller bearings is essential to smooth, 


quiet, flawless operation of heavy equipment. 
strong .. . as the success of every other factor depends 
upon full strength to meet the demands of the 
service involved with an ample margin of safety. 
Our engineers will welcome your problems. 


AMERICAN ROLLER BEARING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Pacific Coast Office: 1718 S. Flower St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Iron Ore... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 147 


Summary of grades of iron ore shipped 
by lake during the 1942 season has been 
issued by the Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Association, Cleveland. Figures are in 
gross tons, cargo bill-of-lading weights, 
which are 1 per cent less than upper 
lake railroad weights. Details of grade 
shipments are as follows: 





Percent 

U. S. ranges Tons of totak 
Non-bessemer 68,169,690 74.78 
Bessemer 19,231,564 21.10 
Manganiferous 2,509,870 2.75 
Siliceous 776,762 85. 
Total U. S. ranges 90,687,886 99.49 

Canadian 

Bessemer ae =I 


Grand total 91,155,779 100.00 


Season shipments by ranges, on the 
same basis, were as follows: 
Percent 
U. S. Ranges Tons of total? 
Mesaba 69,650,407 76,41 
Vermilion 1,547,329 1.76 


2 368,443 2.60 


Cuyuna 


Total Minnesota 73 566,179 80.71 


Gogebic 6,156,843 6.75 
Marquette 6,187,394 6.79 
Menominee 4,777,470 5.24 
Total 
Michigan- Wisconsin 17,121,707 18.78 


90,687,886 99.49 


Total U.S. ranges 
Canadian 
Michipicoten 467,893 51 


Grand total 91,155,779 100.00 


U. S. Iron Ore Output 
Up 16 Per Cent in 1942 


Iron ore production in the United 
States in 1942 is estimated at 119,853,- 
000 net tons by the Bureau of Mines, 
about 16 per cent more than 103,498,- 
728 net tons in 1941. Shipments are 
reported as 119,821,000 net tons, about 
15,600,000 tons over 1941 shipments. 
Total value of ore shipments in 1942 was 





Tool Steel Scrap 


Cents per pound, to consumers 
f.o.b. shipping point 
Tungsten Types 
(For each 1% tungsten contained) 
Solid scrap containing over 12% 1.80 
Solid scrap containing 5 to 12% 1.60 
Turnings, millings containing over 12%. . 1.60 
Do., 5 to 12% 1.40 
Turnings, millings, selids under 5% 1.25 


Molybdenum Types 
Solid scrap, not less than 7% molyb- 


denum, 0.50 vanadium 12.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis 10.50 
Solid scrap, not less than 3% molyb- 

denum, 4% tungsten, 1% vanadium 13.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis 11.50 


Mixed Scrap 
(Molybdenum and Tungsten Types) 
Solid scrap, each 1% contained tungsten. . 1.60 
Solid scrap, each 1% melybdenum BO 
Millings, turnings each 1% tungsten 1.40 
Millings, turnings, each 1% melybdenum 70 
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$280,357 ,000, compared with $249,705,- 
903 in 1941. Average value per net 
ton of iron ore at the mine was approxi- 
mately $2.34, while in 1941 it was $2.39. 

Total stocks at mines Dec. 31, 1942, 
are estimated as 4,129,000 net tons, com- 
pared with 4,023,198 tons at the end of 
1941, an increase of 3 per cent. 

Iron ore was produced and shipped 
from 18 states, which the Bureau of 
Mines divides into four main groups. The 
Lake Superior group is largest, produc- 
ing 103,213,000 net tons in 1942, an 
increase of 17 per cent over 1941. Ship- 
ments from this district totaled 103,151,- 
000 net tons, about 16 per cent over 
1941. Lake Superior Iron Ore Associa- 
tion reports shipments from that area at 
91,603,910 gross tons, compared with 
79,654,785 gross tons in 1941. This as- 
sociation also reports 472,871 gross tons 
shipped from the Michipicoten area in 
Canada to ports in the United States. 

Shipments by groups and states in 
1941 and 1942 are as follows, as report- 
ed by the Bureau of Mines, in net tons: 














1941 1942 
Lake Superior: 
Michigan 17,025.813 17,885,000 
Minnesota 70,419,878 83,533,000 
Wisconsin 1,665,189 1,733,000 
89,110,880 103,151,000 
Southeastern: 
Alabama 8,818,015 9,950,000 
Ga., Tenn., Va., 
Miss. 290,449 656,000 
9,108,464 10,606,000 
Northeastern: 
Connecticut $1 : 
New Jersey 746.536 681,000 
New York, Pa. 3,657,821 3,728,000 
4,404,388 4,409,000 
Western: 1,596,741 1,655,000 
Grand total 104,220,473 119,821,000 


Steel in Europe... 
London — (By Radio) — Heavy steel 


plates are in urgent demand in Great 
Britain to support the enlarged ship- 
building, locomotive and other construc- 
tion programs. Specifications for heavy 
structural steel are easier but demand 
for steel bars is keen. Tin plate re- 
quirements are smaller. 


Warehouse .. . 
Warehouse Prices, Page 147 


Regulation No. 4 of the Controlled 
Materials Plan has been issued by WPB, 
roverning sales by warehouses and dis- 
tributors. It is effective Feb. 15 on cop- 
per and March 31 for steel and alumi- 
num. 

After March 31 warehouses may fill 
only authorized CMP orders; orders for 
$10 or less; orders bearing AA-5 rating 
or higher, for delivery before July 1; 
orders calling for delivery of carbon 
steel under food production order B of 
the Department of Agriculture and or- 
ders calling for delivery during any cal- 
endar quarter to the same customer in 
amounts not exceeding those listed in a 
table in the regulation. Distributors 


must reject any order calling for deliv- 
ery at one time to the same customer 
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at one destination of 40,000 pounds or 
more of steel unless the order includes 
ten or more individual items, none of 
which weighs over 8000 pounds, unless 
all the items covered consist of oil coun- 
try tubing, casing or drill pipe. 
Warehouse branch of WPB steel di- 
vision is working on a proposed method 
for permanent establishment of prime 
steel quotas which may be purchased by 
warehouses also engaged in sale of sec- 
onds. Under order M-21-b warehouses 
which in 1940 purchased more than 25 
per cent of their tonnage in grades in- 
voiced as less than prime quality are 
not permitted to buy from any producer 


THE BEST KNOWN NAME 





in one quarter a quantity of primes 
greater than one-fourth the tonnage of 
primes bought from such producer in 
1940. This provision is expected to be 
continued. 

In determining prime steel quotas to 
which warehouses may be eligible it is 
proposed that 1940 purchases specify- 
ing definite quality and quantity may be 
included with prime steel purchases, 
while steel unassorted as to size and gage 
would not be included. Warehouses, 
under the proposed plan, would submit 
to mills by March 1, a detailed list of 
prime purchases. Verified by mills, 
these would be consolidated and report- 
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ed to WPB as a maximum tonnage fig- 
ure to govern future quotas. 


Equipment . . . 


Boston—Machine tool shipments, in 
excess of new orders for some months, 
are maintained at a high rate. Backlogs 
on some lines are gradually lowered with 
improvement in Jeliveries. New con- 
tracts are still substantial for miscellane- 
ous machinery, notably special grindin 
units. While some special heer 
contracts for government departments 


are placed, pool buying has declined and 
deliveries will be completed by some 
builders by the middle of second quar- 
ter, 

Most new Defense Plant Corp. con- 


tracts are now for machinery or equip- 
ment and considerable miscellaneous 
volume follows. The 60-day freezing 
order on deliveries finds most shops con- 
centrating on tools for the aircraft in- 
dustry; the directive has smoothed out 
shop schedules, which continue at ca- 
pacity in most instances with an easing 
of pressure for shipment on some lines. 
Scattered ordnance cancellations and re- 
adiustments result in earlier delivery on 
a few units to metal fabricators. 

While the material supply situation has 
improved in general, bearings and motors 
continue tight; d.c. motors are installed 
only on machines to be used where only 
direct current is available for operation. 
Cutting tools and machine attachments, 
mill cutters, reamers, taps, high speed 






the minimum. 


Production efficiency cannot be defined by 
total output; the number of machines and men, 


obviously, must be considered. 


The most efficient lathe tool, then, is the tool 
that enables the operator to produce the most 
finished products from his machine 


least time. 


steel machining industry on this basis. 

METAL will cut more steel in less time .. . 
KENNAMETAL on your boring, turning, and 
facing operations for increased production with 


KENNAMETAL has been accepted By Ly 
use 


no increase in man hours. 


Write for the new KENNAMETAL TOOL 
MANUAL for complete information about this 


superior steel cutting carbide. 


MEASURE TOOL EFFICIENCY 
BY MAN HOURS 


REDUCE MACHINING TIME 


with KENNAMETAL’ 


Limited supplies of men and machines demand 
that man hours on production jobs be held to 
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Style No. 12 


“INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED IN THE U. S. A. 


MSKENNA METALS: 


200 LLOYD AVE., LATROBE, PA. 











steel twist drills and other cutting units 
are among the tightest of steel parts, no- 
g pa 


tably with New England suppliers; de- 
liveries range up to 10 months on some. 

The many thousands of machine tools 
placed in production during the last two 
years makes demand for cutting tools 
progressively heavier, and, while shops 
producing this equipment are operating 
above theoretical capacity in many cases 
with steel available in sufficient volume, 
demand is so great, little progress is 
possible toward reducing backlogs and 
deliveries are more extended. To some 
degree the same applies to heavy. de- 
mand for grinding wheels. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont.—Iron and steel produc- 
tion again is close to capacity, following 
return of workers at steel mills at Syd- 
ney, N. S., and Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
All 12 blast furnaces are blowing and 
steel mills have increased to about 96 
per cent and are expected to reach the 
maximum within the next ten days. 

According to reports some change in 
shipbuilding activities is pending. In 
this connection it is stated that some 
yards that have been working full time 
on minesweepers and corvettes, are pre- 
paring to build oil tankers. Toronto 
Shipbuilding Co., a government owned 
project, is expected to be the first in this 
new field and is said to have cleared two 
ways for this undertaking. The com- 
pany, however, still is building mine- 
sweepers and corvettes and will continue 
until present contracts have been com- 
pleted. 

The Canadian government, through 
the Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply, has placed an order with Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co. Ltd., Montreal, for 
200 tank cars. It is understood: that 
special allocations will be made to pro- 
vide steel. There has been more swing- 
ing of orders from one producer to an- 
other recently-in an effort to obtain sta- 
bilized delivery among the various war 
plants, and some consumers that former- 
ly confined their buying to one particu- 
lar mill are giving their business to other 
producers in better position to maintain 
deliveries. Wire products continue in 
good supply with larger quantities avail- 
able for non-war consumers. 

Plate sales are increasing and it is re- 
ported that arrangements are proceed- 
ing towards stepping up deliveries of 
plates in connection with expanding ship- 
building activities. While shipbuilding 
is creating greater demand for plates in 
the heavier gages, sales volume has been 
gaining recently in % and %-inch, with 
heavy buying reported from boiler and 
tank makers. It is stated that additional 
tonnages of plates are to be made avail- 
able soon to rolling stock builders in an 
effort to speed output of tanks, cars, lo- 
comotives and freight cars. 

Demand is absorbing all output of 
steel sheets, with a number of consum- 
ers reporting shortages. One Ontario 
mill is said to be shipping practically all 
output to the Montreal area to meet war 
demands in that locality. Use of sheets 
in tin plate mills, however, has been 
sharply curtailed, but fair tonnages are 
provided for bonderizing. Warehouses 
are supplying most small consumers, and 
mills are receiving steady orders from 
jobbers. 

More action has developed in carbon 
and alloy bars. It is stated, however, 
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This may be a rhyme but it is also a fact. Users 
say they get the longest runs, smoothest finishes 
and least breakage when using “OK” Knives. 
Better steel, closer control, and years of experi- 
ence combine to make Ohio the best knife ob- 
tainable. If you haven't used Ohio Knives— 
order now. 


O. K. Shear Blades 








| O. K. Cirevlar Shears and Slitters 
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Electromagnet 
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on Ore Bins, Coal Bunkers, 
Coke Oven Larry Cars, etc. 
St WS ie ww 6, —will prevent “Constipa- 
tion”—keep those stubborn 
j materials free-flowing. 
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8 different models—rang- 
ing from a little 4 lb. model 
up to a big 500 Ib. model 
for large storage bins. 


A NEW 


CATALOG THE 
No. 429 , , ontLE COLD METAL 


is NOW PRODUCTS CO 
AVAILABLE here 
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SYNTRON CO. 
370 Lexington Ave. Homer City, Pa. 
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SCAIFE TANK 


FOR WATER, AIR AND GASES 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices 


MARKET NEWS 








- Copper Anti- 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
Feb. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St.L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
1l-ll 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 6.50 6.35 8.25 15.00 14.50 35.00 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as speci- Anodes 
fied. Copper and brass products based on Copper, untrimmed 18.12 
12.00¢ Conn. copper Wire 
iain . cau age Yellow brass (high) 19.73 
5 »w brass (high) 19.4 OLD METALS 
Jopper, hot rolled 20.87 . > ‘ 
’ ~ wWealers’ Buying Prices 
Lead, cut to jobbers 9.75 
> (In cents per pound, carlots) 
Zine, Led 13.15 Cc . 
Tubes No. 1 heavy 9.25-10.00 
High yellow brass 22.23 Light 7.25- 8.00 
Seamless copper 21.37 Brass 
Rods No. 1 composition 8.50- 9.00 
High yellow brass 15.01 Yellow brass castings 5.50- 6.00 
Copper, hot rolled 17.87 Auto radiators 6.12%-6.62% 
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PRECISION-BUILT ... to your specifications- 
MASS PRODUCED... for speed and economy- 


Many manufacturers have found that 
they save time, cut costs and get a better 


CONTRACTING 


SPECIAL- 


1ZED SERVICES: 


* ARC WELDIN 


matic or 
* BRAZIN 


serm 


# DRILLING and 


* HOT-DIP G 


G—hand, suto- 
j-automatic. 


WELDING. 


TAPPING. 


ALVANIZING. 


job by letting 
their’ tanbin 


SCAIFE design and build 
, cylinders and pressure 


Years of rich experience covering 
thousands of designs of containers for 
water, air and gases, has given us a 
wealth of knowledge that is available 


to you. 


You can use these facilities NOW— 
to your definite advantage. 





PScaiFE 


SCAIFE COMPANY 


OAKMONT 











Red brass, borings & turnings 8.00- 8.50 
Zinc 

Old 4.75- 5.00 

New clippings 6.00- 6.50 

Aluminum 

Clippings 9.75-10.25 

Cast 8.75- 9.25 

Pistons 8.50- 8.75 

Sheet 8.75- 9.25 
Lead 

Heavy 4.75- 5.25 

Mixed babbitt 


Stereotype, Linotype 6.00- 


Tim and Alloys 


Block tin pipe 44.00-46.00 
No. 1 pewter 32.00-36.00 
Solder joints 7.75- 8.50 
SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, l.c.l. 12.50 
Standard No. 12 aluminum 14.50 
MAGNESIUM 
(12 pound rod, 4 in. diam.) 

99.8% ingot, carlots 22.50 

100 Ib. to carlots 24.50 
Extruded sticks, 4% to 2 bb. 

Carlots 32.00 

100 lb. to carlots 34.00 





that domestic production is now meet- 
ing most of the alloy bar demand. Bar 
mills continue production to the limit 
of their steel supply and are fully beoked 
for the remainder of this quarter. Con- 
sumer inventories on special steel bars 
are comparatively light, but it is not ex- 
pected any serious shortage wil] develop, 
as deliveries are gradually swinging back 
to schedule. Supply of reinforcing bars 
is drying up with some mills now entire- 
ly out of the market. However, cur- 
tailment in building activities has sharp- 
ly reduced demand. 

Decline in structural shape demand, 
due to restrictions on new construction 
work, has resulted in decrease of lettings 
to an average of 300 to 590 tons per 
week. However, fabricators still are busy 
on old contracts, but many of these will 
have been cleaned out by the end of 
this quarter. Most fabricators are en- 
gaging in assemblies for shipbuilding. 
Decline in demand for structural shapes 
has decreased production, turning much 
steel into other direct war channels. 

Merchant pig iron sales continue brisk 
and numerous inquiries have come out 
recently. Deliveries the past week rose 
to better than 8000 tons, with allotments 
to melters averaging 100 to 200 tons. 
Basic iron sales are increasing. with de- 
liveries slightly better than 1500 tons. 
Demand for foundry and malleable pig 
iron is about equal. Growing shortage 
of scrap is largely responsible for im- 
provement in pig iron sales. 

While there has been some improve- 
ment in steel scrap receipts, supply of 
iron scrap is steadily becoming smaller 
and little cast or stove plate is appearing. 
The betterment in steel scrap receipts 
was entirely due to renewed deliveries 
from war plants and automobile wreck- 
Mills are drawing heavily on re- 


ers. 
serves. Foundries report serious short- 
age. 


Scrap Reduction Ordered 


A reduction of 5 cents per gross ton 
on steel scrap maximums at shipping 
points in Hudson and Bergen counties, 
New Jersey has been ordered by OPA. 
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FASTER! FASTER! Speed is indis- 
pensable to victory. If you can’t 
get your small parts when you 
need them or the way you want 
them, send us your specifications. 
Special nails, rivets and screws 
in any metal. Catalog on request. 


JOHN HASSALL, INC. 


Oakland & Clay Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Established 1850 
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are still making quality gears and 


















All Types end Sizes continve to distribute Ramsey 
Beldwin Roller Chain and Sprockets Senenpeog hrm 
Heat Treated Alloy Steel Geers to have stood we test of time and 
Cuntomer's Specification rortgnanyiind Ends 
Special Gears and Special Geer Units 
rr 7600-2700 Sealine Se, Praberh, Ps. | EDRs 
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DRAVO CORPORATION 
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NEW BUSINESS 








Plant Expansion, Construction and Enterprise, Government Inquiries, 
Sub-Contract Opportunities, Contracts Placed and Pending 


SUB-CONTRACT OPPORTUNITIES 


Pata on subcontract work are isened by regional offices of the War Production Board. 
Contact either the office issuing the data or your nearest field office. Write. don’t tele- 
phone, and mention key letters and numbers appearing before each item to assure prompt 


attention and avoid detay. 


Chicago office, Contract Distribution Branch 
of WPB, 226 West Jackson boulevard, is seek- 
ing contractors for the following: 


Borg & Beck Co., division of Borg-Wamer 
Corp., 6558 South Menard avenue, Chicago, 
attention L. C. Seen. Gear bearing. Priority. 
AA-1. Quantity, 225,000. Size, % x 1%-inch. 
Material, bronze. Equipment, bench lathe, 
7 x 15-inch turret lathe, hand miller, 5 x 8- 
inch oil groover. Tolerance, .0005. 


Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick boulevard, 
Lincolnwood, Ill, attention Clinton S. Davis. 
Priority AA-1. ring, 3300 pieces, flange, 1100 
pieces, % x 1%-inch, stainless steel, supplied 
by contractor. Equipment, 1%-inch bar ca- 
pacity turret lathe. Tolerance, .004. 


Casco Products Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., atten- 
tion M. J. Strassburg. Priority AA-1. Produc- 
tion requirements by any one subcontractor, 
minimum of 500,000 per month. Total re- 
quirements 7,000,000 per month. Size. % x 
14-inch, Material, cold-rolled steel. Equip- 
ment, %-inch capacity single-spindle auto- 
matic screw machine. May substitute five 
spindle  ,-inch capacity or _ six-spindle 
Ye-inch capacity. Contractor supplies mate- 
rial, tools and gages. 


Crosley Corp., Cincinnati, O., attention W. A. 
Aiken. Priority AA-1l. Retainer ring, in lots 
of 25,000, 50,000 and 100.000. Contractor 
will supply material, cold-rolled steel. Size, 
% x 2%%-inch. Equipment, §single-spindle 
automatic screw machine, 24-inch capacity; 
two-spindle bench drill, }-inch dr. capacity. 
Tolerance, .001. 


Dual Designing & Engineering Co., 767 Mil- 
waukee avenue, Chicago. Attention Jerome 
Rossetti. Priority AA-1, end use 1.00. 
Tubular body. Quantity, 700,000. Size, % x 
l-inch. Material, cold-rolled steel, supplied 
by subcontractor. Equipment, ‘%-inch ca- 
pacity four-spindle automatic screw ma- 
chine. No. 40 drill required for small hole. 


Lion Mfg. Co., 2640 Belmont avenue, Chicago, 
attention W. C. Billheimer. Priority AA-i. 
Gland, % x %-inch. Quantity, 250,000, at 
50.000 per month starting April 1. Quantity 
will be broken if necessary. Material, allov 
stecl. Equipment, ‘%-inch capacity four- 
spindle automatic screw machine. Contractor 
supplies material. 


Boston office, Contract Distribution Branch 
of WPB, 17 Court street, is seeking contractors 
for the following: 


SC-63: Forging dies and facilities for producing 
drop forged steel flanges and steel pipe 
flanges, welding type. Various sizes and 
quantities. Specify size and type of dies 
available and available open time on forging 
facilities. Reference, 1-A-541. 


8C-64: Facilities for producing forged link 
chain. Various sizes, ranging from % to 
l-inch diameter steel rod. Large quantities. 
Only those concerns that are able to de- 
velop the manufacturing processes should 
apply. Reference, 1-A-535. 


158 


SC-65: Multiple-spindle chucking machine work 
for machines having 3%-inch chucking ca- 
pacity. Two items, % and 1%-inch long. 
Material, steel forging WD1015 to 1035 or 
malleable iron castings supplied by prime 
contractor. Quantities, 200,000 each. Week- 
ly requirements 6000 each. Reference, 
1-F-502. 


SC-66: Multiple-spindle automatic screw ma- 
chine work for machines having 1% and 
2ys-inch diameter bar capacity. Material, 
cold-drawn hex steel WD1112 and WDX:914, 
supplied by prime contractor. Quantities, 
200,000 each of two items. WeeKly require- 
ments 6000 each. Reference, 1-F-503. 


SC-67: Hand screw machine work for ma- 
chines having ¥,-inch and ,-inch diameter 
bar capacity. Secondary operation of screw 
slotting. Tolerance .0005 for hole and 
spindle. Material, hard brass, supplied by 
prime contractor. Continuous production at 
minimum weekly rate of 3000 each of two 
sizes. Reference, 1-A-553. 


New York office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 122 East Forty-Second street, 
New York, reports the following subcontract 
opportunities: 


S-4-V: New York manufacturer seeks subcon- 
tracting facilities for milled threading a stud, 
a plunger and a sleeve. 


S-4-V1: A Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer is 
critically in need of jigs and fixtures as well 
as all types of tools. 


S-4-8996: A New Jersey prime contractor is 
seeking subcontracting facilities open ca- 
pacity on 4%-inch single or multiple-spindle 
screw machines. Material, 4135 steel. Part, 
bearing races. Quantity, 210,000 per month. 
Steel furnished by prime contractor. 


$04-8967: A procurement agency is seeking 
a manufacturer capable of producing motor- 
driven alternaters with the following char- 
acteristics, 3KVA, 115 V, plus or minus 5%, 
possibly 400 or 800 cy, motor to be either 
single or three-phase. 60 cycle, 440 volt. 
Complete unit must be for class A service, 
drip-proof and otherwise conforming in ar- 
rangement and requirements similar to the 
Bureau of Ships specifications No. 17-M-17. 
Quantities required on first order, 500 to 
1000 units. Contact New York office to ar- 
range appointment with engineer of Bureau 
of Ships. 


8-4-8889: New Jersey manufacturer is seeking 
subcontracting facilities to make hex nut 
blanks from % to ;-inch. Machinery needed, 
multiple-spindle automatic. Tolerance, plus 
or minus .003. Material, steel, -3112. 
Quantity 40 million weekly. Material to be 
furnished by prime contractor. 


8-5-9493: A Brooklyn manufacturer is seeking 
subcontracting facilities to slot a rectangular 
hole which requires a slotter with a 16-inch 
stroke all over. 


§-5-9455: A procurement office is seeking sub- 
contracting facilities to manufacture and as- 





semble fragmentation bombs, requiring the 
following equipment: Multiple-spindle auto- 
matic screw machine, 4-inch collet, or turret 
lathes with chucking facilities; threading 
facilities NF 1; are welding and spraying 


facilities. Material cold-drawn bar stock 
WD1112 or XI13814 alternate, forging 
WDI1015. Prints available at New York 


office for inspection only. See engineer “S” 
at New York office. 


$-5-9479: A Long Island corporation is seek- 
ing subcontracting facilities for landing gear 
retracting cylinder assembly. Machines indi- 
cated: External cylindrical grinder, 10 x 24 
inches; horizontal boring mill, 3-inch bar; 
No. 2 miller; Heald 50 or 75A 5; turret 
lathe; drill press. 


§-5-8929: New York City manufacturer is 
seeking horizontal boring mill facilities with 
8, 4, 5 and 6-inch bars. Material, steel 4140. 
Tolerances, .001. Quantities, large. Material 
supplied by prime contractor. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


1520 tons, with option on 5000 tons addi- 
tional, trusses for floating drydocks, Morgan 
City, La., and Eureka, Calif., for navy, to 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co., De- 
catur, Ill.; Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Chi- 
cago, prime contractor. 

125 tons, Port street bridge, Newark, N. J., 
for New Jersey state highway commission, 
to Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, N. J. 

115 tons, bridge for Pennsylvania railroad at 
Perrysville, Md., to unstated fabricator. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 


10,000 to 12,000 tons, bridges for Alcan 
(Alaska-Canada) highway, for United States 
Engineers, Washington; bids Feb. 153. 


Unstated tonnage, suction storage reservoir and 
pumping station, Tonawanda, N. Y.; bids 
Feb. 25. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


125 tons, U. S. Veterans hospital, Marion, Ind., 
new plans call for refiguring on basis of 
one-third reduction in reinforcement; bids 
Feb. 16. 


RAILS, CARS ... 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Chesapeake & Ohio, 1750 fifty-ton hopper cars 
released, 1250 to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, and 500 to General American 
Transportation Co., Chicago. 

Western Maryland, 25 flat cars, released to 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 400 composite 
gondolas, to Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Broder County Po-t Authority, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., one 600-horsepower diesel-electric 
switch engine, to Electro-Motive Corp., La 
Grange, Ill., under authorization of WPB. 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 


Chesapeake & Ohio, twenty-five 2-8-4 locomo- 
tives, with 21,000-gallon tenders; bids asked. 
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made to your specifications — various 
sizes, simple and intricate shapes in all 
kinds of material; precision formed to 
function in any given mechanical ap- 
plication. 


ALSO—SPRINGS AND SMALL STAMPINGS 


LEGO 


M. D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. 


703 CENTRAL AVENUE PONTIAC, MICH. 
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ANY QUESTIONS 9 9 9 


We have been designing and manufacturing JIGS, DIES, PUNCHES. 
FIXTURES and SPECIAL MACHINES for 37 years. We will be 
glad to discuss your problem—without obligation, of course. 


THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL 
AND MACHINE COMPANY -ocrumeus. 


OHIO * 


TAYLOR-WILSON 











TAYLOR - WILSON 
15 Thomsen Ave. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 
Pitteburgh District 















Does Sluggish Circulation 


Dull Your Plant Operations? 





Every bit of added promptness in completing your 
hauling and switching adds TONE to your plant 


Better-Built 


DAVENPORTS : : ; 
’ operations—cuts costs—and increases production 
ore AVAILABLE in Better-Built Davenport industrial Locomotives are 
STEAM designed to put your havlage operations on the 
GASOLINE top level of efficiency. They give you ample, 
instantly available, easy-to-control power to meet 

DIESEL every variation in the day's haulage jobs. 
with 

ELECTRIC The splendid record of Davenports in vital service 


on wor assignments, her@_and abroad, is your cue 
or to investigate the merits of Davenports as you 


MECHANICAL plon for the future. 


DRIVE 
* EXPORT OFFICE 
We Invit 
e invite BROWN & SITE 
Inquiries 50 Church St, New York 


* Cable Address “Brosites” 
Contribute Scrap 'Til the Last Jap 














INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 


OVENS and DRYERS 
BURNER EQUIPMENT 


PENNSYLVANIA | NDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
2413 W. Magnolia St... N. S., Pitteburgh. Pa. 
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The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. **Ssic” 


PATENTED CUTTING-OFF TOOL HOLDERS 
PATENTED CUTTING-OFF BLADES 


For use on all makes and sizes of 
Automatic Screw Machines, Hand Screw Machines, 


Turret Lathes, and Engine Lathes. 
ONLY the PATENTED construction of LUERS cutting- 


off BLADES permits normal expansion of bursting 
chips—MEANS MAXIMUM CUTTING EFFICIENCY. 


Manufactured and Sold under License {ssued by 
Joha Milton Luers Patents Inc. 


J. MILTON LUERS 


12 Pine Street oMt. Clemens, Mich. 
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NEW BUSINESS 

















CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—Hercules Forge Co., 2962 Hart 
street, has let general contract for forge 
shop to Haberkorn-Barry Co., 719 Boule- 
vard building. Estimated cost $50,000. 


DETROIT—Advance Steel Treating Co., 520 
Orleans street, has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital, to engage in metal busi- 
spondent, Melvin Norris, 1423 Putnam. 


DETROIT-—Preferred Mfg. & Engineering Inc., 
14801 Charlevoix, has been organized with 
$50,000 capital ,to engage in metal busi- 
ness; W. E. Mize, 14913 Evanston. 


DETROIT—Abbey Fence & Wire Corp., 4704 
Eighteenth street, has been incorporated to 
deal in wire, steel and other metals; Wil- 
liam F. Mueller, 5040 Baldwin street. 


DETROIT—Republic Broach Corp., 13084 
Houston avenue, has been incerporated with 
$25,000 capital, to deal im cutting tools; 
Harry Collins, 5059 Newport. 


DETROIT—Apex Tool & Die Co., 3516 
Cadieux road, has been formed with $50,- 
000 capital, to manufacture and deal in ma- 
chinery, tools, dies, gages, ete.; William J. 
Tenbusch, 409 McKinley read, Grosse Pte. 
Farms. 














press or hammer. 





MANIPULATORS 





BROSIUS AUTO FLOOR MANIPULATOR 


The Brosius Manipulator shown above has a capacity of 2000 
pounds and is used for manipulating pieces while being forged. It 
has five different motions, giving extreme flexibility in its travel 
and in manipulating the piece. The operation of the tongs, the 
raising and lowering of the peel, the rotation of the tongs head, and 
steering are all hyraulically motivated through a self contained 
oil system, powered by an oil pump driven by a motor. The larger 
manipulators have an additional motion, it being possible to raise 
and lower either end of the peel independently. 


Power for both motors is received from a flexible cable attached 
to a rotating collector mounted at the top of the collector mast. 
This design makes the machine independent of tracks or runways 
and permits the operator to work freely at any point around furnace, 


Ldgar 2. BROSILS Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS OF SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR BLAST FURNACES AND STEEL MILLS 
PITTSBURGH, SHARPSBURG BRANCH, PA. 


Brosius Equipment is covered by patents allowed and 
pending in the United States and Foreign Countries 























CONNECTICUT 


COS COB, CONN —New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, E. E. Oviatt, chief en- 
gineer, Water street, New Haven, has award- 
ed contract for power plant improvements 
to Gibbs & Hill Inc., Penn station, New 
York. Estimated cost $500,000. 


NORWALK, CONN.—Dilik Experimental Lab- 
oratories has plans for factory, including of- 
fice and warehouse. Estimated cost $40,- 
000. 

STAMFORD, CONN. — Schiavone-Bonomo, 
East Meadow street, has plans by D. Mansell, 
24 Park Row, for machine shep and storage 
building. 

TORRINGTON, CONN .—Torrington Mfg. Co., 
70 Franklin street, has awarded contract for 
two-story laberatory addition to Torrington 
Building Co., 187 Church street. Estimated 
cost $40,000. 


NEW YORK 


FALCONER, N. Y.—Jamestown Sterling Co. 
Inc., Allen street, will build one-story 
plant addition costing $45,000. 


NEW JERSEY 


NEWARK, N. J.—Breeze Corp. of America, 
35 South Sixth street, will soon Iet contract 
for plant addition. Stanford Spawn, 500 
Central avenue, architect. 


OHTO 


CANTON, O.—Wenatchee Alloys Inc., Citi- 
zen’s building, Canton, has had its contract 
with Defense Plant Corp. increased by about 
$120,000 for plant facilities in Washington 
state. 


CLEVELAND—Republic Steel Corp., Repub- 
lic buiding, has received a $23,000,000 in- 
crease in its contract with Defense Plant 
Corp. to provide additional facilities for a 
plant in Illinois. 


CLEVELAND—Hickok Electrical Instrument 
Co., Robert D. Hickok, president, will add 
about 13,000 square feet to plant at 10514 
Dupont avenue. 


CLEVELAND—Clark Controller Co., Primus 
Clark, president, has leased 13,000 square 
feet of space at 14100 Euclid avenue which 
will be used for assembly work. ~ 


KENT, O.—Davey Compressor Co., 266 North 
Water street, has acquired two buildings in 
south end of town which it will remodel for 
the main plant. 


WOOSTER, O.—Akron Brass Mfg Co., foot 
of Spruce street, is adding to foundry. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BRIDGEVILLE, PA. — Vanadium Corp. of 
America, 420 Lexington avenue, New York, 
has plans in progress for manufacturing plant 
facilities here. Approximate cost $750,000. 
O. M. Swensen, Bridgeville, company engi- 
neer. Rust Engineering Co., Clark build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, general contractor. 


JOHNSTOWN, PA.—Johnstown Traction Co. 
plans power substation addition, including 
installation of two motor generator sets. 
Estimated cost $40,000. 


McKEESPORT, PA.—National Tube Co., L. 
F. Sattlee, superintendent, has let contract 
for design and construction of boiler plant, 
alterations and moving boiler house from 
Pencoyd to McKeesport, te United Engi- 
neers & Constructors Inc., 1401 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPHIA—Milton Roy Pump Co., 1300 
East Mermaid lane, has plans by William H. 
Lee, Schaff building, for plant addition. 


ILLINOIS 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL.—Rock Island Sash & 
Door Works, 2525 Fourth avenue, is _ re- 
building veneer, carpenter and panel shops 
at cost of between $100,000 and $250,000, 
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MECHANISMS 


Sturtevant 


Torque Wrenches are used in leading industrial, 
automotive and aircraft plants to control the 
set of screws and nuts in production Son~ 
ments . to measure and test applied to: 
or resistance in laboratories and ins ion 





In making your request on 








your own letterhead 
















fg my FA se a | A’ COMPLETE STOCK ask for Catalog No. 3. It 
Satan? aii aiiiient otal SS OF STANDARDIZED will be sent by mail Prepaid 
t 7 accurat 
wrenches, chav See mere ng INDUSTRIAL without cost or obligation 
r ecuracy nen . > 
Gestrecthte, "Thay bave brought to industry THERMOCOUPLES * 
Sen tal mamas tone to te tee 
SS ee ousands LEAD WIRE ARKLAY S. RICHARDS 
Write fer Buttetin describing use of THERMOCOUPLE WIRES COMPANY, INC. 
STURTEVANT Wrenches at Wright INSULATORS—CONNECTORS Office and Factory: 
TERMINAL HEADS 58 Winchester St. 


PROTECTION TUBES : 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 
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Highcat Gustin bee a Caster and Fifth Wheel 

The premare = Seen ¥ Years Specialisation Types 

COWLES TOOL COMPANY THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 
Cleveland. Ohio Penn St., Niles, Ohio 

















AUTOMATIC --- HIGH SPEED +-» HEAVY DUTY 


Machines for 4%" to %" Rod. Rounds and Shapes. CUTTING MACHINE. 
THE LEWIS MACHINE CO., 3450 E. 76th St., Cleveland, Ohio 








ONE OF THE COUNTRY’S LARGEST, BEST KNOWN 
GALVANIZING PLANTS—PLANNED AND MANNED 


to turn out your work 


within24 hours! 


“To Economize—Goalvanize at 


EMPLOYEES’ BADGES 
NUMBERED BUTTONS 
FIBRE TIME AND TOOL CHECKS 
CELLULOID CASES 


AIR MAIL—TELEPHONE—TELEGRAPH YOUR ORDERS! 











Distance lines, CEntral ns gee yee - 


Enterprise!” 


° 50 Years’ experience in back of us! 
We are ready to serve 24 hours a day. 
Send for Catalog. 
ST. LOUIS BUTTON cons 
415 Lucas Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
\ No Orders Filled Without Priority Extension, 
Government Contract Number and final use. 


ENTERPRISE 


GALVANIZING COMPANY 


2525 E. CUMBERLAND STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NEW BUSINESS 














INDIANA 


MARION, IND.—Marion Handle & Box Co., 
H. M. Serviss, president, is rebuilding fac- 
tory at cost of $50,000 or more, including 
equipment. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA, GA,—Southern Railway System, B. 
Herman, chief engineer, Washington, D. C., 
has awarded contract for diesel motor repair 
shop to Wesley Construction Co., 441 Court- 
land street Northeast. 


AUGUSTA, GA.—Defense Piant Corp. has ex- 
ecuted contract with Lombard Iron Works, 
Augusta, for equipping plant at cost of $90,- 
000. 


TENNESSEE 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., has leased 


mm 


(Patented) 

















THE AMERICAN RING TURNINGS 


<C_RUOUS HE 


Utilizing the famous rolling ring principle of crushing, this 
crusher reduces long curly turnings of low or high carbon 
steel, alloy steel or brass into “Chips” as the turnings are 
fed into the feed hopper. Turnings cease to be a bother 
after you put the proper size American Ring Turnings 
Crusher on the job; it even pays for itself before you know 
it. These crushers are not an experiment: they reduce the 
toughest turnings, and are built to withstand severe require- 
ments. Made in various sizes for various needs. You are 
invited to take advantage of our free consultation service. 





THE RINGS ARE THE WHY 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO. 


1539 MACKLIND AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








offices here for erection of plant in Knox, 
Roane and Anderson counties. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Defense Plant Corp. has 
completed purchase of Darlington Fabrics 
Co.’s plant near here which it. will convert 
into war materials manufacturing plant to 
be operated by National Carbon Co_ Inc., 
80 East Forty-second street, New York. Cost 
is estimated at $500,000 for remodeling and 
equipment. 


MISSOURI 


JOPLIN, MO.—Rogers Iron Works Co. plans 
improvements to plant recently damaged by 
fire. 


ST. LOUIS—Southem Equipment Co., 5017 
South Thirty-eighth street, has let contract 
for one-story warehouse to James H. Bright 
Construction & Building Co., 1259 North 




















Kingshighway. Estimated cost $40,000, in- 
cluding equipment. 


WISCONSIN 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—Selmer G@o., Northern 
building, has awarded electrical contract for 
one-story work shop and warehouse to Ger- 
hard Electric Shop, Green Bay. H. W. 
Williams, Northern building, architect. 


LA CROSSE, WIS.—United States War De- 
partment has awarded contract to Peter Nel- 
son & Son for erection of synthetic rubber 
plant. Boyum, Schubert & Sorensen, Hoesch- 
ler building, architects and engineers. 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—Universal Foundry Co. has 
given contract to Ben B. Ganther Co. for 
addition to foundry. 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—Bell Machine Co. has given 
contract to C. R. Meyer & Sons Co. for ex- 
tensive improvements and alterations to fac- 
tory. 


SUPERIOR, WIS.—Globe Shipbuilding Co. 
plans expansion of plant facilities by in- 
stallation of additional machinery and equip- 
ment to cost about $250,000. Project au- 
thorized by Defense Plant Corp. 


MINNESOTA 


DULUTH—Barnes-Duluth Shipbuilding Co. has 
started construction of several shop build- 
ings at its plant at Riverside, including one- 
story repair and machine shop and one and 
two-story electric and blacksmith shop. 


DULUTH—American Steel & Wire Co. will 
soon start construction of blast furnace, boiler 
and pump house and other buildings to cost 
about $1,000,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Durable Box Co., M. N. 
Glazer, president, has given general con- 
tract to J. A. Johnson, for one-story factory 


ST. PAUL—Defense Plant Corp. has awarded 
general contract to Standard Construction 
Co. Inc., National building, Minneapolis, for 
additions and alterations to the old Ameri- 
can Radiator Corp. plant, to cost about 
$4,000,000. Plant will be leased and op- 
erated by Aluminum Corp. of America. 
Equipment to be installed includes convey- 
ors, open-hearth furnaces, 24 pouring fur- 
naces and 10 treating and aging furnaces. 
L. B. Kuhns is -general construction super- 
intendent. 


WINONA, MINN.—Donovan Contracting Co., 
1725 Carroll avenue, St. Paul, has leased 
plant of Diamond Huller Co. for manufac- 
ture of hemp manufacturing machines. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


GRAND FORKS, N. DAK.—Armour & Co 
will soon start construction of addition to 
packing plant to cost about $200,000. W. L 
Anderson is plant superintendent. 


NEBRASKA 


OMAHA, NEBR.—Defense Plant Corp. has 
given contract to J. F. Pritchard & Co., 2200 
Fidelity building, Kansas City, Mo., for con- 
verting old street railway company power 
plant into alcohol plant to cost about $1,- 
800,000. Plant will be operated by Farm 
Crops Processing Corp. George E. Johnson 
is president and general manager. 


WYOMING 


LARAMIE, WYO.—United States government, 
Bureau of Mines, has given general contract 
to Permanent Construction Co., Milwaukee, 
for alterations and addition to factory to be 
converted into sponge iron recovery plant 
on North Second street. T. L. Johnson is 
engineer in charge of project. 
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HENDRICK 


PERFORATED METALS 


Hendrick follows your instructions accurately, 
whether for a simple machine guard, or an intri- 
cate smali-hole punching in stainless steel, or 


other corrosion resisting material. 
a ng MANUFACTURING CO. 
37 Dundaff Street Carbondale, Pa 
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immediate Shipments of 


BARS - PLATES 
SHAPES - SHEETS 


from Stock 


Also offer quick shipments of flame cut plates 
in irregular shapes, circles, discs, etc. 


DAVID SMITH STEEL CO., INC. 
. 234 - 46th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“Perforated Metal 


. ANwW PERFORATION 















































The - 
Harring ton & 

PERFOR veh TING 
5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 


New York Office—114 Liberty St. 



















SHEET 
METALS 


ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 










For All 
64 Years of Metal Perforating 
Prompt Shipments 


Send for Metal Sample Plates 
THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


171 York Street Rochester, N.Y. 






























By Edward S. Lawrence 
This book describes the principal steps involved in the 
manufacture ef st sheets 


116 Ute mnntions Price, Postpaid $4.50 in U. 8. and Canada 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Book Department 
1213-35 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 517-5. 








Producers of 
STAINLESS AND 
ALLOY STEELS 


EXTENSIVE FACILITIES 
FOR LARGE FORGINGS 


BARIUM STAINLESS STEEL CORPORATION 
Canton, Obio 


February 15, 1943 


Round — Flat — Shapes M 
‘ai Suend Finishes ‘ah co ee re an €s¢ » 
Also Wire Screen Cloth <a any size or style of perforations desired ®» 
The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. ae 2443 w Bath Place gy ii 
~ oe St Bony SEA ORKS 
The Manufacture of Steel Sheets PHILADELPHIA EDDVS TONE 















Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 














THE MODERNM TIM PLATE 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


WHEELING w VA 











NEW BUSINESS 





CALIFORNIA 


BURBANK, CALIF.—Contract has been let 
for additions and alterations to plant of Air- 
craft Accessories Corp., 235 East Angeleno 
street, to cost $10,000. 


LOS ANGELES—An addition to machine shop 


of Coast Centerless Grinding Co. will be 
built at 761 East Slauson avenue, at cost 
of $10,800. 
CANADA 
KINGSTON, ONT.—Public Utilities Commis- 


sion, Queen street, C. C. Folger, manager, 
has given general contract to Russell Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., 501 Harbor Commission 
building, Toronto, for intake and pumping 
station sub-structure, Gore & Storrie, 1130 
Bay street, Toronto, consulting engineers. 


TILBURY, ONT.—Canadian Top & Body 


Os BLO) i 
€ LAA D 
HOTEL 
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Corp. Ltd., Louise street, has plans for plant 
addition, and installation of new equipment 
to cost about $25,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Dominion Wheel & Found- 
ries Ltd., 171 Eastern avenue, has plans and 
is calling bids for plant addition to cost 
about $10,000, equipment extra. James, 
Proctor & Redfern Ltd., 36 Toronto street, 
consulting engineers. 


TORONTO, ONT.—John Inglis Co. Ltd., 14 
Strachan avenue, has extended contract given 
to A. W. Robertson Ltd., 57 Bloor street 
West, to include one-story acetylene gen- 
erating plant costing about $15,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Howard Furnace Co., 881 
Yonge street, is considering plans for plant 
addition estimated to cost about $30,000, 


with equipment. 


WESTON, ONT.—Pressure Castings of Can- 
ada Ltd., 67 Main street, has given general 
contract to R. J. Hibbs Construction Co. Ltd., 
15 Trent avenue, Toronto, for plant addi- 
tion and installation of equipment to cost 


about $35,000. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Ford Motor Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Sandwich street, has given general 
contract to Hein Construction Co. Ltd., 172 
Aylmer avenue, for further plant addition, 
to cost $63,000. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Defense Industries Ltd, 
has given general contract to Allan Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., 44 Wyandotte street 
West, for war industries plant to cost $500,- 
000, including equipment. 


CABANO, QUE.—Emest Pelletier will rebuild 
sawmill recently destroyed by fire and install 
equipment to cost about $15,000. 


JOLIETTE, QUE.—Joliette Steel Ltd., Laval 
street, is having plans prepared by Perry, 
Luke & Little, architects, 1405 Bishop street, 
Montreal, for foundry addition to cost about 
$25,000, with equipment. 


MOUNT ROYAL, QUE.—Canadian Marconi 
Co. Ltd., 2440 Trenton avenue, is having 
plans prepared by James C. Meadowcroft, 
1154 Beaver Hall square, Montreal, for plant 
addition estimated to cost $100,000, in- 
cluding equipment. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Dominidn Engineering 


Works Ltd., First avenue, Lachine, is taking 





bids for further addition to its Longueuil 
works to cost about $65,000, with equipment. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Johnson Wire Works 
Ltd., 4760 Degenais street, is considering 
further plant addition, estimated to cost 
about $40,000, with equipment. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., has given general contract 
and work is proceeding on welding rod plant 
at 75 St. Joseph street, Lachine, to cost 
about $45,000. Walter G. Hunt Co. Ltd., 
1405 Bishop street, Montreal, general con- 
tractor. Equipment to cost about $20,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Dominion Oileloth & 
Linoleum Co, Ltd., 2200 St. Catharine street 
East, is having plans prepared by Hutchison 
& Wood, architects, 204 Notre Dame street 
West, for plant addition to cost about 
$50,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE. — Keating Foundry & 
Forging Ltd., 335 Bourgeois street, has given 


general contract to E. Barabe, 1274 Ste. 
Elizabeth street, for foundry to cost $25,000. 
MONTREAL, QUE.—La Salle Iron Works, 


1225 Conway street, Myer Sager, manager, 
has given general contract to Tetrault Freres 


Ltee., 1200 Church street, for addition to 
machine shop to cost about $8000, with 
equipment. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Pratt & Whit- 
ney Co. Ltd., in association with Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply, Ottawa, H. 
H. Turnbull, secretary, has plans by Edward 
J]. Turcotte, architect, 1010 St. Catharine 
street West, and bids will be called soon 
for addition to aircraft propeller plant, es- 
timated to cost $50,000. 


SHAWINIGAN FALLS, QUE. — Shawinigan 
Foundries Ltd., P.O. Box 145, is having plans 
prepared for rebuilding foundry recently de- 
stroyed by fire, estimated to cost about 
$15,000, with equipment. 


SYDNEY, N. S.—Dominion Stéel & Coal Corp. 
Ltd, will start work soon on repairs to blast 
furnace ore bins, etc., to cost $45,000. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Canadian Sumner Iron 
Works Ltd., 3550 Central Arterial highway, 
has given general contract to Dominion Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., 150 West First avenue, 
for plant addition to cost $12,000, equip- 
ment extra. 


HEAR SPECIALISTS 


Automatic Flattening and Cutting Machine operates efficiently 
rolled and cold hot rolled metal, either light or heavy gauge. 
every product in steel and non-ferrous metals comprise our entire line. 


Shears 
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| Write for Prices and 
Delivery on Natco 


LONGER LENGTH (© 
SLEEVES and | 
RUNNER BRICK 
also on other 

types of 

NATCO POURING PIT REFRACTORIES 











More than 50 years experience in the manufacture of quality clay products 
NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORPORATION 


Nat 


(WILLIAM 


; Dd ye.) in @ g \ ‘s 
DRO y MORGINGS 
ANY SHAPE-ANY MATERIAL 

COMPLETE FACILITIES 
“Forge Ahead With Forgings’ 
J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 


AN T 





ATLAS DROP FORCE CO. 


LANSING .MICHIGAN 





TOLEDO STAMPINGS 


Our Engineering Department has had 
long experience in working out difficult 
stamping problems. We want to work 
with you on your development work as 
we have had great success in changing 
our expensive parts and units into steel 
stampings. Our produc- 
tion faciities can amply 
take care of almost all 
stamping requirements. 
Give us the opportunity 
of working with you. 







We Solicit Your Prints and Inquiries 


Toledo Stamping and Manufacturing Co. 


oe F Bivd., T 
Detroit Office: — ‘oltz-Levely s-. - Mich. 
Chicage Office: 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicage, Til. 














| SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 
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HIGH GRADE 
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a _ 
BROOK I 
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FOUNORY 


PiG IRON Basic 


GREY FORGE 
MALLEASLE 
BESSEMER 

LOW Pros. 


» BROOKE IRON CO. 
RDSBORO, PENNA 














1310 SECONDM ST. PERU. ILLINOIS 


Pickling of [ron and Steel 


—By Wallace G. Imhoff 





} 


This book covers many phases - 


i 
P snc of pickling room practice and 
: s 00 construction and maintenance 


of pickling equipment. 


| THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department 


WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 
; CLEVELAND OHIO, U. S. A. 
i “He Profits Most Better Steel 
Who Serves Best” ween Castings 
3} 





CONVERSION FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE 


for prompt rolling of billets into bars up to 
3%” Rounds, 3” Squares and 4” x 2” Flats 


THE MILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY — MILTON, PA 

















1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 
429-8 
A TEN 


February 15, 1943 








Acorn T@Bvatnprupe = Bearite 
A high speed, Pittsburgh) A mill, rail- 
heavy duty , road, and 
crank pin general pur 


=" BABBITT =~" 
METAL 


Eighty-three years of successful bearing metal 
manufacture. 


A. W. Cadman Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Established 1860 | 
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FOR SALE — THE FOLLOWING FOR IMMEDIATE SALE WANTED 
Subject to WPB approval and prior 
C0 LD sale is the following equipment lo- age ae GS 
cated in central Michigan and dis- wpe ‘ 
ROLLING MILLS mantled for moving:— RUNWAYS AND CRANES 
1—W.T.~ 600 HP boiler, Standard STEEL TANKS 
2—Bliss Mills 148, B & W Stirling type. Allow- Of All Kinds 
4—Broden Mills able pressure after reinstallation PIPE AND TUBES 
Driven by DC Variable Speed Mo- 163 pounds. Recommended opera- : neds ; 
tors through gear reducers. = tion 175% of capacity. Can Make Immediate Inspection 
8” diameter 5" face, water coo 1—Taylor stoker (A.E. Co.) for mg 
and roller sleeve bearings. Motors iain boiler. oe 408. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CORP. 
15-20 gg —_ 500 to 1500 Reply Bex 260 National Steck Yards 
RPM, variable speed. Cleveland (St. Clair Co.) Tlinois 
2—Broden mills same as above ex- CFE. Pemten abe ™ 
cept rolls f diameter by 5%” face, 
and chain driven. 
All mills equipped sige ng get COLD ROLLED R A I L & 
for each two mills. Also m 
rst class operating condition. Address 19 lbs. #4 aia ; 
Bex 815, STEEL, Penton Bldg. ee oe 2, ee as ee | | ae ACCESSORIES 
Cleveland. 12,000 Ibs. #4 temper—.035 x 7.156 hen pos get 5 a 
5,500 Ibs. #4 temper —.0375 x 7.000 eetetoun adae tite 
5,000 Ibs. #4 temper — .0375 x 6.218 NEW RAILS, Angle and Splice Bars, wr Nuts. 
FOR SALE 19,000 Ibs. #4 temper—.035 x 5.25 a Se we Oa nee omer 
13,500 Ibs. #4 temper—.035 x 6.25 
HOT ROLLED STRIP STEEL 13,000 Ibs. #4 temper—.062 x 4.968 totore. e. most sine are usually available from ware- 
5,000 ibs. #4 temper —.0375 x 2.062 Every effort made to take care of emergency 
IN COILS requirements. Phone, Write or Wire... 
SNEAD & COMPANY TER COMPANY. | 
L. B. FOSTE M Y, ine. 
Carbon .60 to .70 Foot of Pine St. Jersey City, N. J. PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Other analysis—standard 
%” x 105 %” x 120 Ye” x 135 
%” x 105 %"x120 %” x 185 FOR SALE RAIL-ACCESSORIES 
1” x 105 2—300# Capacity Type MP-5 Ox- 
The above is surplus stock available weld Generators good as new. Crit- RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
for immediate shipment. ical equipment cannot be purchased . souGHT -_ soLD . 
new. WRITE—WIRE—PHONE 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. THE LAKESIDE STEEL IMPROVEMENT CO. Ph ay a PRoeucts, + 
irst Ave., So. . 
sloped << ys heme ed sige oe “HEnderson 9100 eee Seattle, Wash. New York, N. Y. 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANES FOR SALE WANT TO PURCHASE FOR SALE 
l—American Steam 25-ton (pe oS Boiler tubes; steel pipe of ; 9” 20” 
4 -Aeaeiey. ieee Gaon al deen’ Sel Fittings; 1,000,000 ft. used pipe 2” to 20 
1—Browning No.8  18-ton pe Fe Mills, railroads; trackage, ; —valve fittings—boiler flues 
The above are all rebuilt and guaranteed. —high tensile steel rods, etc. 
oe ee oe Poeun eee SONKEN- “GALAMBA nor nen Sealy & Bess So. Be. 
SCHNITZER STEEL PRO : . 338 Baronne St. New Orleans, La. 
3300 N. W. Yeon Ave. Portland, Ore. itn... nA er 
tae tre Grinder, Roll 30°x76” Farrel, M.D. 
RAILROAD ScaLae CRANES, ave. SELLERS—BU YERS—TRADERS Keyeentere No. 2M. & Ma § i 
One—BUDA ~ 2 
+4 oO ee second, sale 17) 4 46 A’ More 'RON & STEEL 38 err. Bosery 8S » Newbold. “50” gap 
road scale, 50 ft.; one 15 ton Brownhoist for Your PRODUCTS Years’ Setter 19. Fuaem, Peollend? a. 
locomotive crane. Also several overhead Dollar! INC. pn Straightener, 54°—17 rolis—4-1/4" dia 
commetiens “Telaying fal spikes end —— MS. tua Straightener, No. 2 Sutton, 3-1/2" M.D. 
; ; es ne 
Write for . ° +a ante ° WEST PENN MACHINERY COMPANY 
100 N. 20 west N- ™* Seleiins “Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 1208 House Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FOR SALE GEAR CUTTERS, Spur 30°, 36° & 40°, G & E —REBUILT— 
London Electric Overhead Tramail, GRINDER, Cy!. 18s 230°" Rorton, >. vast SLOWERS - FANS - EXHAUSTERS 
ee convent HAMMER ree! For ing. 2000 i. Mo an Centrifugals “for gas and of = 
—_— " aterbury arrel Geared -—. . . exhausters 
Swager. STRAIGHTENER: UirCnnans Seemyet> Ventueamg ne and vest ventless. 
Reply Box 839 LANG MACHINERY COMPANY GENERAL BLOWER CO. 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 28th Street & A. V. R. R., Pittsburgh, Pa. 404 North Peoria St. Chicage, tit. 
_C LASSIFIED- 
Employment Service Help Wanted Help Wanted 
aa we a POSITIONS— ~ advertising serv- | WANTED: GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT | _— STEEL FOUNDRY FOREMAN 


for high valaried supervisory, technical end ex. | fF medium size drop forging plant in New York | Desire foreman or, assistant foreman with pre- 

pc mB nigh im Neng yg nr es Mle | Motapeliten area. Must be familiar with drop | vious experience. However, man with steel mould- 

Bg Bg ae ang te Saag IO hammers and die production. Give full particu- | ing experience or background and capable of 

~_— *: qo ge - lars, experience and salary expected. Reply Box | rigging, gating or risering jobs would be con- 

RW: BIXBY. Ine, lant FO Delwart Dida” Bulla, | 847, STEEL, 110 East 42nd Street, New York (sidered. Reply Box 849, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
City. Cleveland. 








STEEL. 





Help Wanted 


CLASSIFIED 


Help Wanted 






Help Wanted 








MAN 
WITH CREATIVE ABILITY 


Wanted to develop new and better 
methods of manufacturing. Brefer col- 
lege trained, but must have at least 


turing automotive parts. Sell yourself 
when you write. If at present on a war 
job and cannot be spared, do not apply. 
Reply Box 833, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. 














GENERAL SHEET AND he PLATE FAB- 





ricators in need of Mechanical Engineer capable | 


designing, making detailed shop dra 

bills of material. Excellent future. ight party. 
Growing concern. Dallas Tank & Welding Com- 
pany, Inc., P. O. Box 5351, Dallas, Texas. 


WANTED: FIRST CLASS LAYOUT MAN FOR 


sheet and steel plate products, also first class | 
fitters and welders. Reply Box 846, STEEL, Pen- | 


ton Bldg., Cleveland. 


N otice of Sale 


NOTICE OF SALE 
PLEASE TAKE NOTICE, that the Board of 
Directors of FRANKLIN SPRINGS LAND CO., 


INC. (in dissolution) will offer for sale the re- | 


maining assets of 


said Corporation, hereinafter | 


briefly described. at a peete auction, to be held | 


on March 18, 1943, at 2 o'clock p.m., E.W.T., 
at the offices of Nettinghom Clymer, Smith & 
Paltz, 535-541 Onondaga County Savings Bank 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The assets to be offered for sale are briefly 
described as follows: 
ALL the right, title and interest of the said 
Franklin Springs Land Co. Inc. in a certain 
mortgage (now canceled) given by 
Franklin Iron Manufacturing Company to 
the Trust & Deposit Company of Onondaga, 
New York, and recorded December 4, 1883, 
in the Oneida County Clerk’s office, in Book 
262 of Mortgages, at th 385. excepting, 
however, all of the parcels of land and rights 
included therein which have since been con- 
veyed, by various deeds recorded in the 
Oneida County Clerk’s Office. 
Such remaining assets consist of mineral rights 
En a 900 acres of land, and certain 
s-ot-wa 


PLEASE TAKE FURTHER NOTICE, that the | 


terms of sale shall be cash and the undersigned 
reserve the right to reject any and all bids if in 
their sole opinion the same are inadequate. The 
- under this sale will be without recourse, 

Cs event, to the undersigned. 
persons may secure complete de- 
scriptions and information concerning said assets, 
in advance, by writing to the undersigned at 
Onondaga Bank Building, Syracuse, 

New York. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF FRANKLIN 
SPRINGS LAND CO. INC. (in dissolution). 
Dated: Syracuse, New York, 

January 18, 19438. 





WANTED | 


FURNACE 


DISTRIBUTORS 


high 


commission on priority business, 


New merchandising plan, 


better than average deliveries, the 
long experience of a_ well-estab- 
lished 
these are the chief advantages of- 


furnace manufacturer— 


fered sales engineers who are fa- 
miliar with heat treating furnaces. 
Valuable territory in industrial cen- 
ters now open. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for permanent connection. 
Address Box 832, STEEL, Penton 


Bldg., Cleveland. 








DOOR PRODUCTION MAN 
WANTED 


Door Production Man, preferably with 
engineering training, capable of han- 
dling details between office and plant 
and with experience as shop Fore- 
man or Assistant Superintendent. Ac- 
tual requirement is for post-war pro- 
duction work but will consider im- 
mediate employment on war work in 
production or engineering departmeut. 
Nationally known company offering 
an excellent opportunity to right man. 
Reply Box 848, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. 











Positions Wanted 


EXPERIENCED CHEMIST DESIRES POSI- 
_ with blast furnace, foundry or steel plant. 

Reply Box 842, STEEL, Penton 
bide. x & *, 








WELDED MACHINE 
PEDESTALS 


BASES 
and FRAMES 


LATHE PANS 


GEAR and BELT GUA 


‘ ve 


; res 


THE KIRK & BLUM MFG. CO. 





February 15, 1943 


CONTRACT WORK 





CHIEF 
MECHANICAL 


ENGINEER 


Manufacturer heavy machinery, es- 
tablished twenty years, Dun & Brad- 
street rating AAA1, engineering de- 
partment of one hundred employees, 
doing large successful business, now 
exclusively on war work, has perma- 
nent opening for Chief Engineer with 
following qualifications. 

1. Proven genius for surveying re- 
quirements of a given field, with 
creative mind to initiate fundamen- 
tal designs and supervise work 
through engineering department. 

2. Applicant must be American citi- 
zen, graduate mechanic engineer, 
age 38 to 45, and of good person- 
ality with ability to cultivate con- 
fidence. Preferably with shop ex- 
perience and employed as Chief En- 
gineer, or in responsible capacity, 
with first class concern in heavy 
equipment industry 

8. All replies will be treated in ab- 
solute confidence, and neither em- 
ployer or references communicated 
with until have your written per- 
mission. Equal opportunity comes 
to few men in life time. Compen- 
sation good. Later, if worthy, can 
acquire interest in closely 
business, known world over, as 
leaders their field and who have 
enjoyed signal success 

4. To have consideration give com 
plete abstract of business experience, 
age, education, present compensation, 
salary expected to start, number of 
dependents and send snap shot not 
to be returned 


Address Box 844, 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland 


owned 


STEEL, 





Accounts Wanted 








Would like to contact Manufacturer who 
desires high grade Sales Representation in 
Detroit and adjacent territory. Native 
born Detroiters with a very unusual entree 
and an extensive acquaintance through- 
out industry in State of Michigan and 
Northern Ohio. Will be interested only 
in @ permanent connection and exclusive 
representation with a high grade manu- 
facturer, capable of large volume, on a 
product with repeat possibilities. Reply 
Box 834, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 








Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 


A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


designers and buliders of wire 
stock forming machines. 


We aiso solicit your bids for cam milling 


end ribbon 














Castings 





KING FOUNDRIES, INC... NORTH WALES. 
Pa. Grey tron and Semi Steel Castings, also 
alloyed with Nickel. Chrome. and Molybdenum. 


WANTED 
SUB-CONTRACT WORK 


STEEL PRODUCTS 


Riveted or Welded 
Bars - Plates - Structural Sections 








Complete Facilities 


oar u LANG éo SONS & 


EST. 1892 








Wood, Iron. Brass. and Aluminum Pattern work. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















aQan se 


Installing a modern Airco oxygen and 
acetylene cylinder manifold system in 
your welding shop no longer requires 
extensive alterations in shop layouts. 
Manifolded cylinders can be arranged 
in a number of ways to meet your in- 
dividual requirements. Some of the 
possible layouts, illustrated in these 
diagrams, indicate the variety of cyl- 
inder arrangements that can be made 
with standard Airco equipment. 
Manifolds offer many advantages to 
plants that do considerable gas weld- 
ing and cutting. They increase pro- 
ductive time by relieving operators of 
time-consuming jobs like changing 
cylinders, shifting regulators, and simi- 
‘lar non-productive tasks. In addition 





IDLE 


168 





WITH AN AIRCO MANIFOLD SYSTEM 
FITTED TO YOUR FLOOR SPACE... 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
In Texas: Magnolia-Airco Gas Products Co. 
CYLINDERS ARE PRODUCTION SLACKERS: 


























fewer cylinders are required; your in- 
ventory is more accurately controlled; 
cylinder handling and replacement is 
expedited. A manifolded bank of cyl- 
inders, situated away from the work, 
permits better use of working floor 
space and also removes a possible 
operating hazard. 

Air Reduction has prepared a book- 
let describing the installation and 
operation of manifolds, acetylene gen- 





erators, and piping systems. This 
booklet, “Planning Your Oxyacety- 
lene Installation,” also contains sug- 










gested plans for complete plant piping 
layouts. For a free copy, write to your 
nearest Airco office or to Air Reduc- 
tion, 60 East 42nd Street, New York. 






“Planning Your Oxyacetylene 
Installation,” prepared by 
Air Reduction’s Applied 
Engineering Department. 
Available free on request. 


REEP "EM ROLLING FOR VICTORY! 


STEEL 
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Whitney Screw Corp. 

Wickes Brothers . 

Wickwire Brothers, Inc. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 
Williams, J. H., & Co. 

Wilson, Lee, Engineering Co. 
Wiison Welder and Metals Co., inc. 
Wisconsin Motor Corp. 

Wisconsin Steel Div., International Horvester 


> 
ee eoeeee 


°. 
Witt Cornice Co., The 
Wolverine Tube Div., Calumet & Hecla Con- 
solidated Copper Co. . 
Wood, R. D., Co. ¥ 
ton Pump & Machinery Corp. . 
Worth Steel Co. 
Wright Manufacturing Div., American Chain 
& Cable Co., Inc. 
Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co. 
Y 
Yoder Co., The e 
Youngstown Alloy eae ag 42 
Youngstown Sheet & ie Co., The ° 


Zeh & Hahnemann Co. 153 


STEEL 








“WE O.K. YOUR RECOMMENDATIONS — 


we do W980 hide aby 


“As your records show, we have 
installed Clevelands frequently since 
1923,” writes the Engineering Execu- 
tive of a long-established Eastern 


Corporation. 


“We first tested three makes of gear 
reducers, but found Clevelands most 
capable of carrying our heavy 24- 
hour loads. In general, we accept 
your engineering recommendations 


and—we do not have any shutdowns.”’ 


Cleveland Engineering recommen- 
dations are sound and trustworthy— 
you can accept them with confidence 


and avoid shutdowns, too. 


And, even after many years’ contin- 
uous Operation, Owners report “no 


maintenance cost worth recording.” 


Clevelands keep machines going! 


The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., 
3270 East 80th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Affiliate: The Farval Corporation, Centralized Systems of Lubrication 
In Canada: PEACOCK BROTHERS LIMITED 


CLEVELAND 
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